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Editorial Comment 


Mr. Coolidge as a Candidate 
for President 


ROM the fact that Mr. Coolidge 
was nominated by his party for 
President of the United States 

practically without opposition one would 

infer that his services had entitled him 
to this unusual distinction. But this is 
hardly the case. And in saying this 
there exists no intention to belittle the 
real services which the President has 
rendered his country. He has done 
well. On nearly every question he has 
been as clearly right as his party in 

Congress has been clearly wrong. He 

has shown courage. He has not played 

politics. His course with regard to the 
oil investigation and Attorney-General 

Daugherty was not beyond criticism, 

though here his faults were hardly 

more than errors of judgment in failing 
to act more promptly and decisively. 

Compared with the vigorous stand he 

has taken in regard to the bonus, taxa- 

tion, the Japanese question and other 
matters, these failings do not count very 
heavily. 

The President has not had an easy 
lot. He inherited the cabinet and pol- 
icies of his predecessor. It was not 
easy for him to throw these overboard 
without ceremony. In keeping with 
his cautious temperament he has leaned 
toward an opposite course, and has 
clung rather more tenaciously to some 
of the cabinet than was perhaps best 
either for his own political fortunes or 
for the good of the country. 

President Coolidge was nominated 
without opposition, and virtually de- 


cided the platform on which he is to 
make the race. He was able to do this 
although he could not prevail upon the 
leaders of his party in Congress to 
accept his views upon matters of great 
public importance. This is a rather 
surprising state of affairs. No doubt 
the experienced politicians at Cleveland 
realized that President Coolidge was 
the only logical candidate. There was, 
in fact, no one to put in the field against 
him. Either the tendencies of the times 
or our existing political methods seem 
to offer little encouragement to the de- 
velopment of first-rate political abilities, 
Look over the various states, and few 
prominent political figures will be dis- 
cerned. The really notable men in 
American life are no longer in politics; 
they are in business. This absence of 
strong contestants at Cleveland gave 
President Coolidge an easy victory. In 
November he will have a harder fight on 
his hands, and he must depend for his 
success upon the record made during his 
brief administration and upon the vigor 
and effectiveness of his campaign. 

A great deal of the dissatisfaction 
with the existing political situation 
arises from the lack of a decisive party 
majority in Congress. It is hoped that 
if President Coolidge is elected he will 
have a Congress politically and per- 
sonally in accord with him, because only 
in that way can party responsibility be 
fixed. And if John W. Davis shall 
triumph at the polls, it would likewise 
be well that he should have a party 
majority in the House and Senate to 
sustain him and his policies. 
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John W. Davis 
HE selection of John W. Davis 


as the Democratic standard bearer 

should be a cause for satisfaction 
not only to his own party but to the in- 
telligent voters of the country, regard- 
less of party. The significance of his 
nomination lies in the fact that it ex- 
plodes the time-worn American theory 
that any man who has been even re- 
motely connected with what our profes- 
sional politicians are pleased to call 
“Big Business” must thus be automat- 
ically disqualified from public life. 

The opponents of Mr. Davis reasoned 
with a logic peculiar to themselves that 
since in his extensive legal practice he 
had numbered among his clients an 
“international banker’—that bugaboo 
of the demagogical politician—that he 
would be unable to serve faithfully the 
best interests of the people of these 
United States. 

That such a theory is stupid and un- 
reasonable seems apparent to any intel- 
ligent person, but that it has been a 
very real factor in our political life can- 
not be denied. It has undoubtedly dis- 
qualified for public office many men of 
the highest ability and integrity, and 
limited the ranks of our executives and 
legislators to those who have had little 
or no experience in business affairs. It 
is a hopeful sign and a cause for re- 
joicing that the nomination of Mr. 
Davis has apparently destroyed this 
ancient shibboleth. 

It will undoubtedly be a matter of 
satisfaction to the conservative business 
community that both party tickets are 
headed by men of such sound common 
sense, unquestioned integrity, energy 
and ability as President Coolidge and 
Mr. Davis. 

& 


Mr. Coolidge’s Running Mate 


HAT was a curious turn of polit- 
ical fortune which gave Charles 
G. Dawes the nomination for Vice- 
President of the United States. He had 
grown suddenly in popular favor on ac- 





count of the effective work done in 
Europe in bringing the reparations 
problem nearer a settlement, and had 
even been mentioned for the Presidency. 
In fact, had the field been open, as it 
was within the memory of men still liv- 
ing, General Dawes might have stood an 
excellent chance for the nomination for 
first place. But Mr. Coolidge, as the 
successor of the late President Harding, 
seemed to have an unchallenged right 
to the nomination. 

From some of the fiery language at- 
tributed to General Dawes when he was 
in Washington rattling the dry bones as 
Director of the Budget, the impression 
has gone abroad that he is a gentleman 
of somewhat peppery temperament, and 
given to making a great deal of noise in 
which vigorous language figures very 
largely. No doubt the red tape and 
lackadaisical methods at Washington 
severely tried the patience of an ex- 
perienced banker and business man like 
General Dawes and very likely he 
spoke forcefully enough to make his 
meaning clear. But it would be mistaken 
to conclude from these occasional and 
well-justified explosions that the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
is noted for violence either of temper 
or of language. He is, in fact, mild in 
manner and exceedingly modest in his 
demeanor. He has made a great success 
in banking and in the field of public 
utilities. His political influence, both in 
Illinois and throughout the country, has 
been marked. He filled the offices of 
Comptroller of the Currency and 
Director of the Budget with signal 
ability, organizing and setting in motion 
the work of the Budget Bureau. His 
military service with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force was of a high order, 
and won for him the title of Brigadier 
General. His more recent work in 
bringing order out of the reparations 
tangle has won praise from almost the 
entire world. It is a piece of construc- 
tive finance of the very first rank. 

Those who know General Dawes per- 
sonally realize that there is something 
in his life which engages his interest 
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far more intensely than either business 
or politics. He is a philanthropist who 
not only gives time and money to the 
prevention and alleviation of human suf- 
fering, but who has a deep and earnest 
sympathy for the poor, the sick and the 
distressed. 

His lot as a prospective presiding 
officer of the Senate may not be envied, 
for the position must prove trying to 
one of his active mind. But should he 
be put there by the vote of the people, 
he will do his duty—for that is a char- 
acteristic trait of Charles G. Dawes. 


& 


Socialism in Banking 


T is said to be one of the ultimate 
aims of the Labor Party in England 
to transfer the control of banking 

from the hands of private individuals 
and corporations to the Government. In 
a communication to The Times, London, 
Sir Robert S. Horne, former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, makes the fol- 
lowing quotation from a pamphlet “by 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P.:” 

“Nationally the power of finance can 
strangle any government, and with huge 
national debts it becomes greater than 
ever. It is the stream that makes the 
mills of industry go round, and who- 
ever controls it controls them. A banking 
system attached to the state and 
municipalities is essential.” 

The significance of this quotation lies 
in the fact that its reputed author, J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, is now Prime Min- 
ister of England. According to Sir 
Robert Horne, he has failed to give any 
reply to a direct question as to whether 
the nationalization of banks was still 
his policy. Presumably Mr. MacDonald 
deemed the moment inopportune to de- 
clare himself in favor of this policy, 
even if he still favors it, and more 
especially in view of the recent fate of 
the scheme for the nationalization of 
the mines, which was also favored in the 
same pamphlet from which the fore- 
going quotation was extracted. 


The opponents of capitalism are gen- 
erally of the belief that banking is a 
function which should be in the hands of 
the government and out of the control 
of individuals and corporations. This 
belief rests upon the ground that if 
banking is allowed to remain a preroga- 
tive of individuals and corporations 
they will exercise it purely for their 
own profit and to the injury of the 
public at large. This view rests upon 
the mistaken idea that banking is a busi- 
ness whose greatest prosperity is to be 
derived from an exploitation of the 
public, entirely overlooking the fact 
that banking, like all forms of legiti- 
mate business, finds its greatest profit 
in the growth and development of busi- 
ness, that is in the general welfare. 
This fact is well recognized in this 
country, but strangely enough much of 
our banking legislation seems to rest 
upon the exploded theory contained in 
the quotation cited, for in few countries 
in the world is banking so rigidly con- 
trolled by law as it is in the United 
States, and we have indeed gone very 
far on the road toward making banking 
a function of the Government. This is 
seen in much of the post-war legislation 
in creating banking organizations of a 
special type, whose capital is directly or 
indirectly furnished by the Government, 
and whose operations and management 
are largely dominated from Washing- 
ton. In fact, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem itself is of this character. For 
although the banks contribute the capi- 
tal, it is a forced contribution; the 
profits go chiefly to the Government, 
and the operations are in the main fixed 
by Federal statutes, while the manage- 
ment, in the ultimate analysis, rests with 
the President of the United States, who 
has the appointment of the members of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who in their 
turn can remove the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Even before 
the institution of the Federal Reserve 
System the Government exercised a 
large degree of supervision and control 
of the national banks, and these institu- 
tions were denied the right of issuing 
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notes except upon the basis of Gov- 
ernment bonds deposited with the 
Treasury. 

In many respects legislation in the 
United States is developing along 
socialistic lines, and this is peculiarly 
true of our banking legislation. 


Investigating Deflation 


MONG the many subjecis which 
Congress has been asked to in- 
vestigate is the so-called “defla- 

tion policy” imputed to the Federal 
Reserve Board in the early part of the 
year 1920. This investigation was re- 
quested in a resolution offered to the 
Senate toward the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress by Senator Shipstead 
of Minnesota. No doubt the Senator's 
resolution expressed a sincere belief on 
his part that agriculture, commerce and 
industry had been greatly injured by 
this policy. He stated that the charge 
had been repeatedly made in the Senate 
that it had caused “‘a shrinkage in the 
value of agricultural and other proper- 
ties amounting to more than $500,000,- 
000, and was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the failure and bank- 
ruptcy of more than 600,000 farmers 
in fifteen wheat-producing states, and 
for the failure of 1857 state and na- 
tional banks.” If these charges are 
true, they are quite serious, but not 
altogether so bad as appears on the sur- 
face. Farm properties in the shape of 
land may shrink very heavily in value 
without serious harm to the farmer 
unless he has bought land at high prices, 
and especially if he has bought on 
credit. Prices of securities in Wall 
Street often fall by millions of dollars 
in a few weeks. But if these securities 
have real earning power, the holder of 
them who owns the securities outright 
and is not merely carrying them on 
credit for speculation, need not worry 
much. He will continue to get his in- 
come; and in the case of good bonds, he 
knows they will be paid at maturity. 





Stocks that have fallen are, if of good 
quality, certain to rise again. 

The condition of the farmer is not 
much different from that of the holder 
of securities. Farm land may sell this 
year at $200 an acre, and at only $100 
an acre twelve months hence. But this 
has no effect upon the yield per acre. 
Of course, if the farmer bought at a 
high price, the return on his capital will 
be less, and if forced to sell through 
having bought on credit, his condition 
will be still worse. But all this is the 
result of speculation, of bad judgment, 
or of a number of factors with which 
deflation had no connection whatever. 
If the policy of deflation forced a sud- 
den fall in the prices of farm products, 
it aggravated the seriousness of the 
farmer’s situation by sharply reducing 
his expected income. 

But in denouncing deflation the 
Minnesota Senator and many others 
have no criticism of what was worse— 
the inflation which preceded it. For 
you can not have deflation without in- 
flation any more than you have evolu- 
tion without involution. If credit and 
prices were forced up to a point where 
they were threatening to bring about a 
terrible and universal collapse, some- 
thing had to be done to prevent a tatas- 
trophe of such magnitude. Otherwise 
the failures and bankruptcies of farm- 
ers and others would have been far more 
numerous than they were. The dis- 
tress would have been almost universal. 
If, by checking further inflation, the 
Federal Reserve Board was able to pre- 
vent so colossal a disaster, it is deserv- 
ing of praise rather than condemnation. 

The war gave an undue stimulus to 
wheat growing, and the farmer did not 
early enough foresee the results that 
must follow the disappearance of this 
temporary incentive to enlarged produc- 
tion. In failing to exercise the highest 
degree of financial wisdom at this time 
the farmer had plenty of company. 
Manufacturers, merchants and great 
banks had the same visions of an en- 
larged and continuing stream of wealth 
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that was to flow into their coffers im- 
mediately following the end of the 
Great War. And for this failure of 
judgment they suffered, and perhaps 
no less severely than the farmer. 

If as much attention were paid to 
the stoppage of inflation once it appears 
as is now bestowed upon criticising de- 
flation, the pains which the policy of 
deflation always necessarily imposes 
might be greatly lessened. 


& 


Confiscating Capital by 
Taxation 


FAVORITE scheme of the so- 

cialist is a levy on capital by 

means of which a large share of 
money and property now in the hands 
of individuals would be turned over to 
the state to be wasted by politicians 
instead of being devoted to its present 
employment in productive ‘enterprise. 
This scheme has been loudly condemned 
in the United States, and we seem to 
cherish the belief that we have thus 
far escaped anything of the sort. But 
as President Coolidge points oul in his 
message on the tax bill, we are. prac- 
tically confiscating capital by the high 
surtaxes, the 40 per cent. estate taxes, 
added to the heavy taxes of the latter 
character levied by the various states. 
As the President says, this amounts to 
a practical confiscation of capital. “We 
are thus to live,’ he states, “not on 
income but on principal, and to that ex- 
tent we exhaust our resources and pre- 
vent the industrial expansion essential 
to our increasing population and our 
high standard of living.” 

Not only does the present taxation 
policy result in a confiscation of capi- 
tal, but in effect it actually punishes in- 
vestment in productive enterprise. In 
the language of the President: 

“With some $12,000,000,000 of tax- 
exempt securities now outstanding, and 
$1,000,000,000 of new issues each year, 
it is idle to propose high surtaxes. A 
man with large inherited or accumulated 


capital is told he must pay onz-hailf of 
his income to the Government if he 
invests it in productive business, but he 
is invited to be relieved of all tax by 
the simple expedient of withdrawing 
from business and investing in tax- 
exempt securities. This does not mean 
that wealth in existence is taxed; it is 
not. It escapes. It does mean, however, 
that initiative and new enterprise are 
throttled.” 

This policy of taxation would seem to 
imply that Congress regards business 
as something inherently wicked, and as 
a thing to be punished, discouraged and 
ultimately destroyed, while the invest- 
ment of capital in state expenditures is 
highly virtuous and something to be 
fostered. How can any other conclusion 
be drawn from the policy in question? 

In urging Congress to legislate on 
taxation from an economic rather than 
from a political standpoint, the Presi- 
dent well says: 


“During the after-the-war period of 
adjustment the other great nations of 
the world have been disturbed more than 
this country. They are not yet restored. 
As a consequence we have been relieved 
of much of the world competition. When 
other countries return to productivity 
and become again the serious commer- 
cial rivals of our people, and when we 
experience those periods of depression 
which normally follow periods of pros- 
perity, we should have our house in 
order by so establishing our tax system 
that its economic effects will be ben- 
eficial and not harmful. * * * If we 
are to maintain the American standard 
of living and hold our place in the 
world, we must adjust our taxes upon 
an economic and not a political basis.” 


& 
A Cheerful Prospect Ahead 


ARELY does a summer pass that 
does not bring from the hitherto 
unexplored depths of science 

some invention calculated to make the 
unskilled laugh and the judicious grieve. 
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The latest of these devices brought to 
the attention of a jaded world is the 
so-called “death ray,” although why it 
should have been given this unsavory 
appellation is not quite clear, since it is 
reputed also to possess curative powers 
of a high order. Lord Birkenhead, 
formerly Lord Chancellor of England, 
who in addition to being a high legal 
authority, possesses a fine sense of 
humor, and is evidently a scoffer, thus 
characterizes this new invention: 


“When one reads of all the powers 
attributed to this remarkable ray, one 
becomes lost in admiration of the diverse 
genius of its inventor. Not only is it 
said to destroy life, set fire to any- 
thing inflammable, wreck aircraft, stop 
motor-cars at a distance of fifty-eight 
miles, and explode ammunition or other 
explosives, it is even claimed that it will 
cure cancer and detect submarines. It 
is sublime to think of this death-dealing 
weapon turning aside from its special 
lethiferous task to cure the sick; to 
realize the delicate adjustment of means 
to ends which enables it to set fire to 
anything inflammable and yet arrest the 
magneto in a car without igniting the 
petrol.” 


All this may be dismissed as the 
hair-splitting of an extra-legal mind 
devoid of the imaginative faculties es- 
sential to an exploration of the higher 
realms of science. 

If the invention does all the inventor 
claims, it holds out a cheerful prospect 





for the future of the human race. The 
possibility of swift and universal de- 
struction of everything and everybody 
seems within hailing distance, excepting 
the comparatively few non-inflammable 
substances. This is the goal at which 
military invention has been aiming, and 
it seems to be just round the corner. 
Poison gas, the submarine and the bomb- 
ing aircraft have gone far to realize 
this sublime ideal, whose final achieve- 
ment the “death ray” heralds. 

Pending the complete annihilation of 
the human race which this invention 
evidently portends, some beneficent uses 
may be made of it. If the substance 
can be carried in small compass it may 
be employed in quickly annihilating 
bores of various sorts. Bankers may 
wish to employ it in disposing of im- 
portunate seekers for credit, and its use 
in getting rid of various pests is obvious. 

Bulwer in his “Coming Race” tells of 
people who carried about in the tops of 
their walking sticks a substance called 
“vrilya,’ which could be turned on any 
sort of bore or offensive person, instant- 
ly reducing him to ashes. Probably the 
“death ray” may be put up in some 
form that will render it available for 
popular consumption. That the thing is 
less deadly than at first imagined does 
not follow from the fact that an English 
civil service employee claims to have 
stood within ten feet of the ray, and to 
be still able to draw his accustomed 
salary. There are some hides too tough 
for science to penetrate. 











Exports Exceed Imports by $754,478,265 


Total Value of Exports for Year Rises to $4,311,625,797 


RELIMINARY figures for the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 

issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, show a falling off of $223,811,- 
433 in imports for the period, and an 
increase of $354,892,424 in the value 
of exports. The excess of exports over 
imports during the fiscal year was 
$754,478,265. The previous year the 
excess of exports over imports was only 
$175,774,408. 

The value of imports in the fiscal 
year was $3,557,147,532, ccmpared 
with $8,780,958,965 in the previous 
year. The value of exports was $4,- 
811,625,797, as compared with $3,956,- 
733,373 during the preceding fiscal year. 

Both the falling off in imports and 
the increase in exports are attributed 
by the officials mainly to the general 
slump in business conditions as a result 
of which imports have fallen, while 
manufacturers have been stirred to make 
heavier sales abroad in an effort to dis- 
pose of surplus goods that could not find 
ready sale in the home market. 

Detailed figures relative to imports 
and exports by commodities and coun- 
tries are not yet available. Officials 
say, however, that the increase in ex- 
ports has been affected by the movement 
of cotton abroad and the rise in the 
price of that commodity. 

Only during three months in the past 
fiscal year were imports greater than in 
the same months in the fiscai year 1923. 
On the other hand, American exports 
during the fiscal year 1924 were ahead 
of those during 1923 in every month 
except March and June. 


MOVEMENT OF GOLD 


With respect to shipments of gold, the 
showing is just the reverse of that for 
merchandise. Imports of gold during 
the fiscal year 1924 were $132,936,088 
in excess of those for 1923. On the 
other hand, exports of gold during the 
fiscal year 1924 were $38,815,034 lower 
than during the fiscal year 1923. 

The value of gold imports during the 
fiscal year 1924 was $417,025,638, com- 
pared with $284,089,550, while exports 
of gold in 1924 amounted to only $10,- 
206,941, compared with $49,021,975 
during the fiscal year 1923. The excess 
of imports of gold over exports of that 
metal in the fiscal year just closed was 
$406,818,697, compared with an excess 
of $285,067,575 the year before. 

In the fiscal year 1922 the value of 
imports of gold was $468,318,273, while 
the exports of gold amounted to $27,- 
345,282. 

With respect to silver, there was an 
increase of $14,992,960 during the fiscal 
year 1924, compared with the year be- 
fore, and an increase of $42,878,630 in 
silver exports, compared with the fiscal 
year 1923. During the fiscal year 1924 
there was an excess of $18,845,601 in 
silver exports over imports. In the 
fiscal year 1923 there was an excess of 
$9,040,069 in silver imports over ex- 
ports. The value of silver imports in 
the fiscal year 1924 was $79,939,985, 
compared with $64,947,025 the year be- 
fore, while the value of silver exports 

in the fiscal year 1924 was $98,785,586, 
compared with $55,906,956 in the fiscal 
year 1923. 
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George F. Baker, Benefactor of Business 
By John Walker Harrington 


HEN George F. Baker, banker, 
W gave Harvard University $5,- 

000,000 recently for the pur- 
pose of building a plant for her school 
of business at Cambridge, Mass., he 
stated his reasons for so doing in a 
letter of a little more than 100 words. 
To a man who gives only one interview 
every sixty years, as he does, such a 
letter, each word of which was weighted 
with $44,000, may have seemed all 
that was needful in the premises. Be- 
tween the lines of that communication, 
however, are meanings so vital and sig- 
nificant, that volumes could be written 
about them. They carry the story of 
a new profession; tell us of the ever- 
strengthening bonds between business 
and finance; and shed a light on twen- 
tieth century economics. 

Once there were three so-called 
learned professions—law, medicine and 
theology. If a Yankee family had an 
average number of sons there was 
usually a doctor; often a lawyer; while 
the one whose back was not quite 
strong enough to stand the strain of 
stone fence building was sent to the 
theological seminary. Of course, there 
had to be a son or two left at home to 
till the old farm. Then there was gen- 
erally an adventurous one, who at an 
early age went to the small town or the 
cross-roads; clerked in the store; slept 
under the counter; made his way to the 
big city; and became a merchant prince. 
It used to be said that if a boy did not 
take to Latin that there was no use 
wasting an education on him, for he 
was evidently intended for a business 
man. Such was the tradition which 
thrived, side by side with the New Eng- 
land conscience, well toward the end of 
the last century. 

Had any one said in 1840, the year 
in which George Fisher Baker was 
born, that one day colleges would be 
giving the degree of D. S. C.—Doctor 
of Commercial Science—for instance, he 
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GEORGE F. BAKER 


Chairman First National Bank of New York, who 
recently gave $5,000,000 to the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration to further 
the cause of placing business and banking 
on the plane of the professions 


would have been regarded as a candi- 
date for a strait-jacket. Business and 
banking were callings to be mastered 
only by the doing. Even the common 
schools, with their pompous, copy-book 
mottoes and their bombastic way of 
treating the Three R’s, did not recog- 
nize merchandising as being anything 
more than buying cheap and selling 
dear. 

Mr. Baker, as the son of a journalist 
rich in a practical knowledge of politics 
and economics, though poor in goods of 
this world, gained a deeper insight into 
the meaning of modern life than did 
most boys of his time. In school he 
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was especially proficient in arithmetic. 
To him figures talked. In his early 
teens he had a better grasp of partial 
payments, compound interest, and com- 
mercial mathematics generally, than did 
the average man. He then learned 
what trade was by working as a clerk 
in a small grocery in his native city of 
Troy, New York, at $2 a week. He 
took a course in property rights by 
being a night watchman at a $5 weekly 
wage. Thus he was taking special terms 
in the well known University of Hard- 
knocks when he became a clerk in a 
bank. There he gathered the founda- 
tion of his fortunes by saving and 
shrewd investment. 


FROM BANK TELLER TO CHAIRMAN 


He had as much as $1000 when he 
came to New-York and accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant teller of the First 
National Bank, the first institution es- 
tablished under the National Bank Act, 
and founded by John Thompson, who 
was largely responsible for the framing 
of that statute. Mr. Baker had had 
some experience as a bank examiner and 
so, at 23, he had a broad outlook on 
finance. His advancement was rapid. 
Soon he was promoted to teller, then 
became discount clerk, and finally 
cashier. The original capital of the 
First National was only $200,000. It 
had from the first large transactions 
with the United States Treasury, for 
from the beginning of the Civil War 
up to 1879, the First had handled 
$780,000,000 in Government bonds. On 
account of its support of the policies 
of the financial leader who declared that 
the way to resume was to resume, the 
institution was known as “Fort Sher- 
man.” Through the withdrawal of Mr. 
Thompson, who felt the burden of age, 
the institution was taken over by two of 
its young officers, George F. Baker and 
Henry Fahnestock. They had no colos- 
sal fortunes and practically had only a 
six months’ option, but as both had the 
confidence of the powers that then were 
in Wall Street, they were soon in con- 
trol. Under the presidency of Mr. 


Baker, who has since become, and stil] 
is, chairman of the board, the First 
National became one of the great finan- 
cial forces of the world. 

It will be recalled by the reader that 
in 1901 a special dividend of $9,500,000 
was declared, through which the capital 
of the “Old First” was raised to $10,- 
000,000. In the half century which 
closed in 1913 it was reported that up 
to that time the “Baker Bank” had 
made a profit of $86,000,000. 

These figures, however, give only an 
indication of the activities of its presi- 
dent in co-operating with commerce, in- 
dustry, and transportation. As was the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan, whose right 
hand man he was considered to be, Mr. 
Baker is a creator of business. At one 
time he was director in fifty-seven cor- 
porations. Although he feels that, at 
the age of 84, he is entitled to reduce 
his activities, the “Directory of Di- 
rectors” still has him on the boards of 
twelve railroads, six public utility cor- 
porations, two coal companies, two in- 
dustrial corporations, two security com- 
panies, to say nothing of his connection 
with important public institutions. 

His private fortune, which is often 
spoken of as being $300,000,000, was 
gained largely through his affiliations 
with vast business enterprises. He was 
a factor in building up the companies 
which now furnish electricity at a time 
when capital was hard to raise. One 
of the largest stockholders of American 
Telegraph and Telephone stock, he had 
the foresight to invest in the telephone 
when its promoters were knocking in 
vain at many doors in their quest for 
backers. Such industries as the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Pull- 
man Car Company have him as one of 
their moving powers. He was the orig- 
inator of the First Security Company, 
the forerunner of many corporations of 
its kind, which enabled banks to finance 
commercial and industrial corporations 
indirectly, and thus make themselves 
more and more the allies of business. 

The millions of dollars which Mr. 
Baker is now giving to universities, col- 
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leges. art museums, museums of natural 
history and the like. were made through 
his active participation in the develop- 
ment of trade and industry. As a 
banker. no one has done more than he 
to furnish capital for legitimate enter- 
prises. He has excelled for years in 
that fruitful effort which always makes 
two or more blades of grass grow where 
none grew before. 

“As whatever distinction I may have 
attained in life’ to quote his modest 
words in notifying Harvard of his gift, 
“has been principally from business ex- 
perience, it would be a satisfaction and 
pleasure to me to help by contributing 
the $5,000,000 necessary to accomplish 
this.” 

By “this” he means the building of 
such structures as may be necessary to 
give the Graduate School of Business 
Administration all the facilities it 
needs. He asked the privilege of con- 
tributing the entire amount required, not 
for any personal reasons, but because 
he felt there would be a greater unity 
in the plan of this new base for modern 
business, if the funds came from one 
donor. 

Cynics, gentle and not so, often ask 
why the so-called self made men endow 
colleges and universities. If it be true 
that one by his unaided efforts and with- 
out formal education can achieve great 
results, why not let the younger gen- 
eration work out its own salvation? No 
man, however, is strictly hand picked 
and self made. He has had a great 
deal of help, just as one may inherit 
from a brilliant journalist of a father 
who was, a Washington correspondent, 
a natural gift for economics, as did Mr. 
Baker. 

We have seen Andrew Carnegie, not 
a metallurgist himself, found a tech- 
nical institution for the training of 
young men for the making and the using 
of steel. Joseph Pulitzer, with no 
academic training himself, founds a 
school of journalism. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., promotes education, and 
every year the Standard Oil draws from 
the universities of the nation hundreds 


of technically trained young men which 
it absorbs into its great organization 
without feeling it. 


HELPING MAKE PROFESSIONS OF 
BUSINESS AND BANKING 


Big business has become just as com- 
plex as engineering, and it has so 
broadened its activities that it needs 
men of special qualifications in its ad- 
ministrations. Men of the broad vision 
which Mr. Baker possesses were the 
first to see that success in banking and 
in business demanded not only young 
men who know theory and practice in 
their own callings, but who have had a 
broad, general education. Just such an 
education these men themselves had ac- 
quired by a much slower process than 
that which they make possible for those 
who are to come after them. Men of 
the Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Pearson 
type think in the terms of future human 
progress. 

The time was ripe for a new de- 
parture in commercial education at the 
beginning of the present century. The 
business colleges had done splendid 
work along certain lines; and the proph- 
ets of efficiency had been preaching, 
yet there was a well defined idea that 
business needed a wider outlook. One 
of the pioneers of the new order was 
the editor of technical and business 
journals devoted to the great principles 
of efficiency (A. W. Shaw). He, indeed, 
was one of the prime movers in the 
founding of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Harvard 
which was finally established on foun- 
dations which had been laid by the De- 
partment of Economics. 

Because those interested in it believed 
that thorough training was necessary to 
business, they planned to make this 
school of Harvard a post graduate one. 
Among those who became interested 
when it opened in 1908 was Mr. Baker. 
His own son, George F. Baker, Jr., was 
a graduate of Harvard as was also the 
son of his old friend, Mr. Morgan. It 
was not on personal grounds, however, 
but because he believed that such a 
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school would be of the greatest benefit 
to his own calling and to the world in 
general, that Mr. Baker watched it find 
itself and, at last, came forward with 
the funds for its development. What 
appealed to him about this educational 
enterprise was that it was applying 
scientific methods of research. That is 
only another way of saying that it was 
conducted on sound principles of busi- 
ness and finance. 

When an industrialist or a merchant 
applies to a bank for a loan he is asked 
certain questions about his affairs. He 
may think at times that these inquiries 
are exacting, but he admits they are 
based on strictly scientific methods. 
American bankers and financiers such as 
is Mr. Baker succeed because, by ex- 
perience, they have developed a special 
faculty for getting at basic facts. The 
bank, although it gives itself no 
academic airs, is a scientific institution 
in its constant quest for knowledge of 
actual conditions. 

The main strength of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration is its 
Bureau of Research. It has an able 
faculty; it develops standards, and 
trains in ethics, but its policy of letting 
no fact escape, has made it of much 
value to the business world. It pro- 
motes the highest ideals, but it does its 
work well by knowing material condi- 
tions. It couducts numerous investiga- 
tions from which it deduces principles; 
it does not teach and theorize before it 
digs out the facts. That is good educa- 
tion, good business and good banking. 

For example, the retail grocery busi- 
ness often fails to pay. There are faults 
of administration. What those are all 
of us know more or less. One of the 
most wasteful means of food distribu- 
tion in the world, for example, appears 
in small grocery stores. Thousands of 
them are unquestionably conducted at a 
loss. When Mr. Baker was a $2 a week 
clerk in a Troy grocery store, for in- 
stance, there were no delivery wagons 
to keep up, no large wages for clerks, 
certainly, and everything was done 
practically on the cash and carry basis. 


The owner of the independent store 
today may think he is making a profit, 
but in reality he may be just about 
breaking even. He maintains his fam- 
ily, who live above the store, on the 
less saleable canned goods and the left 
over products just on the verge of 
spoiling. He may have no adequate 
system of bookkeeping; no information 
as to how often he turns over his stock; 
no means of telling offhand where he is 
and where he is bound in a business 
way. 


APPLYING SCIENTIFIC METHODS TO 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 


In co-operation with the National 
Retail Grocers Association, the business 
school at Harvard made a survey of the 
grocery business throughout the United 
States. It selected for its examination 
“unit” stores, that is those having no 
syndicate connections. The proprietors 
permitted the Harvard experts to exam- 
ine their books, such as they were, 
analyze their trade, and delve into their 
business in every direction. The result 
was a report of the greatest value to the 
live retail grocer. He found out what 
many other stores were doing; saw 
where he could make economies here 
and expand there; learned where leaks 
could be stopped; realized the futility 
of letting goods accumulate on his 
shelves. Above all there was evolved 
a compact system of accountancy 
through which he could know his direc- 
tion, for often the independent retail 
grocer is sailing on uncharted seas with- 
out a compass. By following the meth- 
ods, based on research and not spun 
from theory, which were presented to 
him in this way, the keeper of the small 
food store is able to know what he is 
talking about when he goes to his 
banker. The banker is also in a posi- 
tion to help and advise him. 

The management of a chain of 
grocery stores, with a central distribu- 
tion depot and definite reports of the 
activities of each branch, requires the 
following out of scientific principles. 
This applies also to chain cigar stores, 
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chain drug stores, and all kinds of group 
stores, investigated by the Harvard 
business school. The chain store could 
not have developed to its present state 
without the aid of bankers and brokers, 
and it could not have been underwritten 
unless it had been able to give exact 
details concerning itself which were 
satisfactory to the scientific mind of the 
financier. 

One of the most important investiga- 
tions which the Bureau of Research of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration ever conducted had 
to do with the American department 
stores. There are probably no more 
complicated business organisms in this 
world than are these modern emporia. 
Co-operating with the National Retail 
Drygoods Association, Harvard investi- 
gators looked into the methods of opera- 
tion of a large number of department 
stores and produced a report which is 
regarded as a business classic. The in- 
fluence of such investigations is very 
large, as there are now about 5000 de- 
partment stores of importance in the 
continental United States. Many of 
these are officered by university gradu- 
ates; a great many more than the 
general public realizes. 

The Harvard School of Business 
Administration is represented so well in 
one large New York City department 
store (R. H. Macy & Co.) that it might 
well organize a special alumni associa- 
tion there. Four sons of men who 
brought the store into its present posi- 
tion are indeed graduates of the business 
school at Cambridge. The influence of 
this younger element has resulted in a 
vast increase of business, and only re- 
cently a substantial addition has been 
added to the store. 

Many wholesale businesses have come 
under the constructive scrutiny of the 
Harvard School, such as the grocery 
trade, the manufacture of shoes on a 
large scale, the wholesale drug business 
and the wholesale jewelry business. In 
their researches these investigators re- 
ceive cordial co-operation from proprie- 
tors who finally consent to open their 


books to the visitors from Cambridge. 
Other universities are also doing work 
of this kind among the wholesale in- 
terests. 

Harvard has induced business to help 
her with her “case” records, because 
the merchant or the manufacturer knows 
that confidential details will not get into 
the hands of rivals, and that the de- 
cuctions made will be of great benefit to 
him, because they are formed by un- 
prejudiced and accurate observers. 

The material gathered in the field and 
at first hand is a perpetual antidote to 
the merely theoretical and academic. 
The student is trained to go to first 
sources. The faculty, if we followed 
out the analogy thoroughly, ought to be 
composed of $100,000 a year executives 
or of men who had won their way to 
fame and fortune. Many of the ablest 
financiers and merchants of the country 
are really its professors, for they go to 
Harvard to lecture to the students about 
their specialties. 


THE MEN BEHIND HARVARD’S SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard, was deeply in- 
terested in the founding of this school of 
business. The first dean was Dr. Edwin 
F. Gay, who was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1890. Dr. 
Gay spent some years in newspaper 
work and then went abroad for foreign 
study. He went to Harvard in 1906 
as a professor in economics, and when 
the business school was founded in 1908, 
became its head and continued in that 
position until 1919. In the World War, 
Dr. Gay was the chairman of the 
division of planning and statistics of 
the War Industries Board, and later be- 
came director of the Central Bureau of 
Planning and Statistics. In 1920 he 
became editor of the New York Evening 
Post. 

His successor, the present dean, W. 
B. Donham, was formerly vice-president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston. He is widely known in banking 
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circles, and deeply versed in economic 
questions. 

The main subjects taught in the two 
years’ course in the school are account- 
ancy, banking, marketing, statistical 
work, and industrial management. It 
will be seen that the general courses 
here outlined can be followed to ad- 
vantage either by the banker, the man- 
ufacturer, or the merchant. The basic 
courses form a common meeting ground 
for big business and big banking. 
What with the enormous amount of 
records of surveys already accumulated, 
and the many opportunities for original 
investigations, the student will find 
plenty of material. 

The school at present has 600 stu- 
dents. It has been getting along with 
very little in spite of the tremendous 
amount of work it has been doing. It 
has, however, had little room at Cam- 
bridge which it could call its own. When 
it gets a plant worthy of its name, the 
school will continue to meet current 
expenses from tuition, as heretofore, for 
it will then have ample facilities for 
1000 students. The new equipment will 
include two class room buildings, a 
library building capable of housing at 
least 150,000 books and with ample 
reading rooms and study rooms, an ad- 
ministration building, a recreation hall 
in which will be a dining room, and sev- 
eral dormitories. There will be about 
twelve structures in the group. 

It is the plan of the authorities at 
Harvard to provide an institution for 
the students of business which will have 
a distinctive atmosphere. The common 
dining room and the dormitories will 
give the opportunity for young men of 
congenial tastes who are interested in 
commercial pursuits to form friendships 
which will be of value to them in active 
life after graduation. 

As an academic degree equivalent to 
an A. B. is necessary tor admission to 
the school, there are naturally many 
graduates of Harvard in the classes who 
were influenced to go into business be- 
cause of what they had seen of the 
school. Some of the students are from 


Western universities and have been 
teking their academic education and 
their business experience in alternate 
years. Many others have worked their 
way up from minor clerkships and have 
been making their own way; and there 
are also sons of millionaire financiers 
and merchants. The institution, there- 
fore, is planned on a basis of democ- 
racy and variety. 

Both educators and financiers believe 
that as the first Graduate School of 
Business in the country, the school at 
Cambridge should realize the idea of 
Mr. Baker when he gave his millions, 
that it be an institution of the “very 
first importance.” It has since its in- 
ception been a pioneer, for its reports 
and text books are used in some hundred 
institutions. It also sponsors an 
economic service for bankers and busi- 
ness men. The school cannot hope to 
provide tuition for all who may require 
it in the next few years, yet a thousand 
students is a good many for post grad- 
uate courses in business. 


THE SITUATION BEFORE 1900 


Before 1900, and many years before 
this school was organized, the study of 
applied economics in American univer- 
sities was very fragmentary. There 
were courses in money and banking, in 
transportation, in corporation finance, 
and such studies, but little had been 
done to lay down a well ordered curricu- 
lum. There are now said to be 25,000 
students in the United States in some 
ihirty of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities who are preparing themselves 
for business life, according to a survey 
made by the University of Minnesota. 

There has come a great change over 
the minds of the graduates, who used 
to say after getting their college 
degrees, that they were going into busi- 
ness “to work off their culture.” They 
found, when they came in contact with 
men of the world who had never ceased 
to learn from their boyhood up, whether 
college graduates or not, that they 
needed all the culture they had acquired 
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and considerably more. Besides that, 
they had to exercise their brains rapidly, 
in order to keep up with the business 
procession. 

Men like Mr. Baker are quick think- 
ers and far from voluble talkers. One 
of the effects of instruction such as that 
given at the Harvard School and similar 
institutions such as the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been to reduce the output of words in 
business and. to improve the quality. 
Language production for itself alone 
was an art in which Mr. Baker has never 
sought to excel. 


WHY MR. BAKER DOES NOT TALK 


In that memorable interview given in 
1923, when all the financial district was 
flying flags in honor of his sixty years 
in the banking business in New York, 
he consented to speak the first words for 
publication he had uttered since 1863. 

“Business men of America,” said he, 
“should reduce their talk at least two- 
thirds. Every one should reduce his 
talk. There is rarely ever a reason good 
enough for anybody to talk. Silence 
uses much less energy. I do not talk 
because silence is the secret of success.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Baker is 
far from being taciturn in his social 
life. In business, however, he believes 
in more study, more planning, more 
action, and less conversation. The First 
National had reached a high and in- 
fluential position in the financial world 
and he had become one of the four 
wealthiest men in the country, before 
there was any large amount of com- 
ment on those impressive facts. It can- 
not be said that the graduates of the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion are grave and silent men, but they 
certainly have cultivated the gift of 
brief and concise expression. That may 
have been another reason why Mr. 
Baker decided to lend a helping hand. 

The effect of Mr. Baker’s benefac- 
tion. much as it will aid Harvard, will 
be more far-reaching than can be 
described in terms of one institution. 
It draws attention to the value of a 





study of economics. The bankers of the 
country realize the worth of a thorough 
understanding of the principles on 
which business is founded, and doubt- 
less some of them before long will be 
aiding other universities to develop 
schools of business administration. The 
financial institutions of the country have 
been distributing a vast amount of eco- 
nomic information to the general public, 
but there is plenty of room for more. 

This dissemination of business prin- 
ciples is bound also to make its way 
further down into the educational sys- 
tem, so that the children in the common 
schools can be grounded in elementary 
economics. At present, as the American 
Bankers Association has shown, only 
about 2 per cent. of the younger genera- 
tion ever get into the high schools, where 
they have an opportunity to learn of 
those fundamental things which are so 
useful for business success. There is 
no doubt that school arithmetics could 
be prepared which are more in con- 
formity with prevailing economic condi- 
tions and problems. The American 
business man and the American banker 
are always more or less embarassed by 
the lack of information on the whys 
and wherefores of business which exists 
among those who enter their employ in 
these days direct from the schools. A 
student of the grammar grades with an 
unusual aptitude for the study of busi- 
ness and finance, as was George Fisher 
Baker as a boy, can make his way over 
many obstacles. Business would be far 
more easily conducted though, if a 
knowledge of its facts and its theories 
were more widely spread. 

The gift of Mr. Baker is another il- 
lustration of the friendly co-operation 
with business which characterizes mod- 
ern banking. More and more is finance 
becoming the aid of the merchant, the 
industrialist and the agencies of trans- 
portation. By making possible the 
training of young men in the principles 
of practical economics, this donation 
should smooth many a difficulty. As 
the administration of large commercial 
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enterprises grows more systemalic, and 
more scientific in its principles, the more 
perfect will be the accord of business 
and banking. The banker will find it 
far easier to deal with commer:e and in- 
dustry and to furnish the sinews for 
their campaigns, once it finds that he 
and they are using the same denom- 
inator. 


The banks and the trust companies 
of America are already performiny un- 
usual and valuable services in the 
development of the commercial com- 
munity. The example set by one of our 
foremost financiers should make for a 
still closer union and add to the dignity 
and power of that most important of 
professions—business. 


Wy 


Bankers Aim to Correct Wrong Thinking 


HE efforts of the bankers of the 

country to remedy the lack of public 
information on economic subjects were 
revealed by Frank W. Simmonds, depu- 
ty manager of the American Bankers 
Association, in an address before the 
Idaho Bankers Association at Boise, 
Idaho, on June 16. Mr. Simmonds said: 


The demagogue ignores the fact that the 
real capitalists of America are the hundreds 
of thousands of frugal, thrifty people 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, owning their own homes, holding small 
units of stocks and bonds in railroads, in- 
dustries and public utilities, and represent- 
ing 30,000,000 savings accounts. 

When people understand that radical 
attacks are attacks upon their own in- 
terests and property, they will eliminate 
the services of the political cnarlatan who 
preaches a belief that business is bad be- 
cause it is big, when, as a matter of fact, 
business usually grows big because it is 
rendering a needed public service and is 
being conducted along fair lines. 

Economic problems in recent years have 
outrun the ability of the majority to un- 
derstand them. Economic education has 
been neglected, and has fallen twenty-five 


years behind our industrial development, 
and this today constitutes a peril unless 
corrected. The need for better public un- 
derstanding, through economic education, is 
a rining challenge for active leadership and 
co-operation in cultivating a sound, intelli- 
gent public opinion regarding business and 
Governmental processes. With this goal in 
view, the American Bankers Association has 
mapped out and is conducting effective edu- 
cational programs through the American In- 
stitute of Banking, the Public Relations 
Commission and the Public Education Com- 
mission. 

The educational arm of the American 
Bankers Association, the American Institute 
of Banking, has developed until it now has 
160 chapters with an enrollment of over 
50,000 members, and with 33,000 junior bank 
officers and clerks as students. The course 
provides a practical education combined 
with a scientific study of economics, banking 
and finance, and affords training in public 
speaking so that the students are well pre- 
pared successfully to challenge and combat 
in the public forum, when necessary, the 
economic fallacies of the demagogue and the 
political charlatan. The institute in reality 
is a uinversity with an enrollment greater 
than that of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, West Point, and Annapolis com- 
bined. 
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Airplane view of the new boulevard link, Chicago 


Chicago Banks to be Hosts of the American 
Bankers Association This Fall 


F the leaders of the American 

Bankers Association sought an in- 

spiring setting for the fiftieth au- 
nual convention they could hardly have 
made a better selection. Chicago's 
banking development in the last decade, 
and especially since the war, has been 
amazing. When the representatives of 
the financial institutions of the couniry 
gather in the city by the lakes on Sep- 
tember 29 for the national meeting 
which is to last until October 2, they 
wil! find an interesting subject of study 
in the constructive advancement in their 





business in that center. This expansion 
is typical of the striking growth of the 
financial interests of the country. That 
it has not been achieved at the expense 
of stability is indicated by the response 
of the Chicago banks made to the mid- 
year calls for statements of their con- 
ditions, which showed ihem to be in the 
strongest position in their history. 
When the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation last met in Chicago in annual 
convention, in 1918, the banks of the 
city had combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $203,745,000 and 
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Michigan avenue, Chicago, where convention activities will center 


carried total deposits of $1,440,450,- 
000. This year the figures representing 
capital employed show a jump to nearly 
$300,000,000 and the aggregate of de- 
posits is approximately $2,377,000,000. 
A comparison with ten years ago is 
equally interesting, covering as it does 
the whole period of the war and the 
subsequent readjustment, in which time 
America has become the great money 
storehouse of the world. In 1914 
Chicago banks had a total of $173,210,- 
000 capital employed and carried de- 
posits of $1,053,601,000. The decade’s 
increase in deposits is more than 100 
per cent., and in aggregate investment 
more than 70 per cent. 

The total number of banks in the city 
proper has grown in these ten years 
from ninety-one to a little more than 
two hundred. Mergers and affiliations 
have been numerous, but the march into 
newly developed territory and the de- 
mands for more and better service in 
growing districts already occupied have 
given incentive for the organization of a 


far greater number of new banks, so that 
the city’s financial family has multiplied 
prodigiously, and is still increasing. 
One of the most interesting phases of 
the city’s banking growth is the aston- 
ishing upbuilding of savings accounts 
and the increase in their number. Pros- 
perity, high wages and full employment 
have contributed to the enlargement of 
these accumulations of persons of mod- 
erate means. Thrift, which the banks 
themselves have worked effectively to 
foster, is another important factor. 
Savings deposits in Chicago banks at the 
time of the midyear calls aggregated 
$628,636,000. These figures compare 
with $288,620,000 in 1918 and with 
$225.427,000 ten years ago. At the 
height of wartime prosperity residents 
of the city put in the banks for a rainy 
day surplus earnings and income at the 
rate of $2,000.000 a week, or almost $1 
per capita, for the year 1918. And that 
was the time of “silk shirt’ profligacy. 
In several of the years covered in the 
comparison savings deposits increased 
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at the rate of $1,000,000 a week. Back 
in 1894 there were in all the Chicago 
banks savings deposits of only $18,600,- 
000. Now two banks hold more than 
$70.000,000 each of such deposits, one 
has over $50,000,000, while five others 
have between $12,000,000 and $18,- 
000.000. 

These savings deposit figures do not 
take into account some hundreds of mil- 
lions from the same source which have 


theory that the more one saves the more 
one wishes to and can save. 

Evidence of the important contribu- 
tion made by the banks of Chicago to 
the material development and beautify- 
ing of the city is found in the scores of 
handsome, substantial bank buildings 
which have risen in all parts of the 
metropolitan district. Such monuments 
to efficient management, loyalty of 
clientele and faith in the future are 








Old Fine Arts Building (Worlds Fair) in Jackson Park, Chicago, to perpetuate which a bond issue 
of five million dollars has been voted 


found their way through such accounts 
into security investments, in which 
transfer the banks have been an im- 
portant agency, more active than at any 
other time in their history. Wartime 
lessons have been turned to good ac- 
count in this comparatively new field of 
banking usefulness, the bonds between 
the banks and their customers have been 
tightened, tens of thousands of persons 
who a few years ago hardly knew what 
a bond or a stock certificate looked like 
have been trained in systematic and 
intelligent investment, a great reservoir 
of wealth has been utilized for the 
public good as well as benefit to its 
owners, and the banks have profited 
from the practical working out of the 


among the architectural showplaces of 
the city. They range in cost from a 
few hundred thousand to $15,000,000 
or $18,000,000. Three of these build- 
ings in a single block in the heart of the 
financial district—including the new 
home of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago—represent an investment of 
around $40,000,000. There is hardly a 
bank that is not housed in a fine struc- 
ture erected for its own use, a large 
number of them having been built in the 
last six years. From the skyscrapers 
of the “loop” district to the less preten- 
tious buildings in the neighborhood cen- 
ters they make an interesting display 
and one which offers bankers an oppor- 
tunity to make comparison with others 
of similar size. 











How Can the Banker Compete With the 
Radical ? 


By Harvey A. Blodgett 


ANKS and radicals are intent upon 

doing one and the very same thing: 
inspiring the people with dominating 
ideals as the foundation of happiness. 

It is because those ideals differ so 
widely that the issues are so sharply 
joined. 

The cause of the radical is promoted 
by writers of the greatest ability and 
cunning. Their followers multiply. It 
would indeed inspire you bankers with 
delight to see such frenzied zeal for the 
cause of thrift, as you can see for the 
cause of the radical anywhere you want 
to take off the lid and look. The point 
is, their advocates inspire zeal; they 
appeal to human emotions; they promise 
definite rewards. They abjure dull plat- 
itudes. 

It is a time-worn custom for the thrift 
writer to attempt to kindle the fires of 
aspiration with preachment. Yes, I ad- 
mit, Benjamin’ Franklin, still much 
quoted, did it that way. But in 
Franklin’s day people were not driving 
over the highways at forty miles an 
hour, sitting in the movies three nights 
a week, and jazzing themselves with 
talking machines. Sober preachment fits 
present day Americans like an airplane 
would fit Benjamin Franklin’s coach. 

The radical writer is smart enough 
to tune in his message with the thought 
waves of the present feverish genera- 
tion. And so, he wins. 

I do not advocate sensationalism in 
thrift development. But in years of 
experience, wherein I have studied, as 
few have, the psychology of the bank 
depositor and saver; and have tested 
every form of approach, I can tell you 
that you must inspire if you would con- 


vince, you must educate if you would 
inspire. 

This is from a bank circular: “Did 
you ever stop to think that no self made 
man ever achieved success until he first 
learned to save?” 

True enough, but how many thousand 
times has the identical stupid thing been 
said. This form of approach was good 
for Franklin’s day. You can’t flag the 
thought of a keyed-up, red-blooded, 
present-day American with this kind of 
stuff. 

The radical succeeds with the masses 
because he knows what they want, and 
tells them convincingly how to go after 
it. He is wrong, we think, but he makes 
his hearers believe him, just the same. 

You bankers know what people want, 
but why not cultivate now the happy 
faculty of vividly holding up ideals and 
pointing the way to achievement? You 
are too busy to adapt yourselves to the 
task. The radical writer or lecturer 
makes a zealous life work of it. 

The suggestions I would leave with 
you are these: abandon forever the 
style of approach in your publicity 
which has been outlawed by the violent 
changes in the times. Prepare your- 
selves, by careful study, for the selec- 
tion of the happy, dynamic, effective 
printed word. Never surrender the 
power of the printing press to those who 
would undo the constructive work of 
generations. Keep on fighting with that 
powerful implement, but put up the 
good, honest fight of true enlightenment ; 
and— 

Continue to feed and fill human souls 
with such inspiration that they will be 
immune from the poison arrows of the 
radical. 
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Prevention vs. Prosecution in Bank 
Defalcations 


Article II on the Cause and Prevention of Bank Defalcations 


By Martin 


FTER much _ investigation the 
A writer believes that possibly one 
half of the losses caused by bank 
defaleations could be spared if all bank 
directors throughout the country were 
“up to their jobs.” There is no doubt 
but that the large majority of defalca- 
tions are a direct result of faulty man- 
agement. The responsibility is therefore 
fixed on the directors as a class, they 
being in supreme command of the man- 
agement of their institutions. There 
are thousands of these men who are 
directors in name only, master in their 
own line of business no doubt, but 
totally unfamiliar with banking routine 
and therefore not fully qualified to 
direct the safeguarding of other peoples’ 
money. It is true that many of these 
men are extremely busy with their own 
business and cannot give the bank much 
of their time. They have accepted a 
large responsibility, however, whether 
they realize it or not, and should not 
dare to be derelict in so great a duty to 
themselves and to the public. One of 
my purposes in t?‘s series of articles 
is to put these busy men on notice of 
their duty, to poi** out danger signals, 
and to tell them briefly how to be on 
guard, without using much of their time. 
This series of articles is intended to be a 
respectful effort to induce bank direc- 
tors to apply a little of the common 
sense which made their own business 
successful, to the conduct of a bank. 


WHAT EFFORT IS BEING MADE TO CHECK 
BANK DEFALCATIONS LOSSES? 


It does seem as though it were about 
time some serious thought was given to 
this situation. It is hard to believe that 
in our modern and progressive country 
of over one hundred million people, 
whose very watchwords are efficiency 
and economy, no direct and concerted 


K. Fowler 


effort has been made to check this tre- 
mendous waste of men and money. 

This condition is not improving as 
time goes on, but is rapidly becoming 
worse and yet no effort worthy of being 
called a campaign is in force to plug 
these leaks. 

Serious as this situation is, the fact 
that so many of these defalcations could 
easily be prevented, and the losses at- 
tached thereto spared if a real effort in 
the right direction were made, makes the 
situation the more flagrant. 

The surety companies would be the 
logical interests to carry on a campaign 
of this nature, because they alone could 
insist upon reforms, if education were 
unavailing. These companies would be 
doing a public work and they should be 
aided and supported whole-heartedly in 
so doing, by the national and state gov- 
ernments. 

We are living in an age of reforms of 
every nature, by legislation and by edu- 
cation, some successful and some not. 

Success, in undertaking to bring about 
a reformation in regard to the causes of 
bank defalcations, would not be a remote 
possibility. 

Bank directors as a class are real men 
enough to see their duty and do it, so 
why wait for any campaign or reform 
movement to force their hands? 


HOW MANY CASES ARE SUCCESSFULLY 
PROSECUTED? 


A transcript from the report of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922 
reads: 


NATIONAL BANKING ACT VIOLATIONS 
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The report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the year ending October 
31, 1922, shows that a total of 52 con- 
victions was obtained for violations of 
the national banking laws; 26 of these 
cases were bank officers, and 26 employ- 
ees below the rank of cashier. The 
longest sentence given was 6 years and 
1 day, and the shortest 1 day in the 
custody of the United States marshal. 
Seven cases were penalized with fines 
only. 

It will be noted that the two reports 
referred to above do not reconcile in any 
way and this may be due in great part to 
the difference in the periods covered. 
Considering these reports individually 
they each show the difficulty in obtain- 
ing convictions and the mild penalties 
inflicted. 

Bank defaulters are usually of suf- 
ficient intelligence to prepare a defense 
as they go along pilfering, and this 
makes it difficult to obtain convictions. 
If the juries would only consider the 
results of a man’s acts and not the acts 
alone, there would be more convictions. 
A man’s intent can best be judged by 
the results of his acts. 

Most bank trials must be based on 
documentary evidence and it is hard for 
the ordinary jury to weigh the impor- 
tance of such evidence. Juries like to 
hear a witness testify that he saw the 
defendant steal money before they will 
convict. It is rare indeed that eye 
witnesses to these acts can be found. It 
is a tax upon the mental capacity of a 
good many juries to follow through 
many involved financial transactions 
and at the same time see the streak of 
criminal intent. From the writer’s 
observations it would seem that in the 
most flagrant cases, where the judge 
would actually tell the juries to bring 
in verdicts of guilty, they would do so, 
but in cases where the judge really 
wished the jury to decide and so 
charged them by leaning neither to the 
side of the defense nor of prosecution 
they would act like children without a 
leader or without minds of their own, 
and play safe to their own conscience 
by acquitting or disagreeing. Much of 


this kind of evidence seems to go over 
the heads of many jurors, and they sit 
at ease until the last day of the trial, 
depending on the charge by the court to 
help them to a decision. If the charge 
by the court is neutral, it is safe to say 
there will be no conviction. And so the 
defaulters multiply. 


WOULD MORE SEVERE PENALTIES BE THE 
REMEDY ? 


In the locality in which the defalca- 
tions had occured and where the prose- 
cution is closely followed, a severe pen- 
alty would undoubtedly prevent the 
spread of the disease to adjacent banks, 
as is now often the case. The most 
severe penalties would not succeed, how- 
ever, in bringing about a general re- 
duction in the number of defalcaticns. 
This condition can only be attained by 
the directors themselves. No matter 
how severely one unfortunate is pun- 
ished there will always be someone who 
has not heard of this severe penalty or 
who will take a long chance regardless. 
Our present day mode of living and the 
weaknesses of human nature will per- 
haps always tend to create the desire, 
in some, to pilfer, notwithstanding the 
consequences. As long as we can never 
eliminate but just retard the desire, then 
our only hope is to stamp out the oppor- 
tunity. Remember, the bank defaulter 
never intends to steal, he actually be- 
lieves at first that he is just “borrow- 
ing,” then why would severe penalties to 
others deter a man from “borrowing?” 
Directors must see to it that the routine 
of their bank is conducted in such a way 
that officers and clerks do not have an 
opportunity to “borrow.” 

The strongest attack that can be made 
against defalcations is to forestall them 
with preventative measures; therefore 
prevention should be the policy, the 
very keynote of every financial institu- 
tion. The most severe and successful 
prosecution is far outbalanced by pre- 
vention, as nothing whatever can be 
gained from prosecutions; for purposes 
of comparison, I think the reader will 
concede that the most successful one is 
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a failure. A prosecution means a great 
loss, sometimes for the defaulter but 
always for the bank. Some may say, 
“Why worry about these things until 
they happen. Then we will prosecute 
with every power at our command.” 
Just figure the number of years with 
which the defaulter is penalized against 
the time it will take a bank to outlive 
the unfavorable publicity, loss of ac- 
counts, and oftentimes, loss of actual 
money over and above the amount cf the 
surety bond, and judge for yourself who 
the real loser is in a defalcation. Try 
to visualize a bank defalcation from my 
attempted description and again decide 
for yourself if prevention would not be 
far more profitable than the most severe 
and successful prosecution. The writer 
believes that bank defaulters should be 
prosecuted to the full limit of the law, 
and dealt with more severely than most 
other criminals, but he also feels that, if 
more thought is given to the prevention 
of defalcations, the necessity of prose- 
cutions will be reduced to a minimum. 
In the Federal Statutes which gcvern 
national banks the penalty for violation 
of the banking laws was fermerly a 
minimum of five years and our defal- 
cations were few; today, however, the 
law requires only a maximum of five 
years and a minimum at the discretion 
of the trial judge, and our defalcations 
are numerous. I do not wish to criticise 
our laws and judges, but I have seen 
some defaulters go scot free, no prison 
term at all, simply a fine. One case in 
particular I have in mind is that of a 
bank officer who misappropriated ap- 
proximately $50,000 and was penalized 
with the enormous fine of $500 and not 
a single day in jail. Just one year 
later, a junior officer in this same insti- 
tution was arrested for an irregularity. 
I mention the law in this regard for the 
purpose of warning bankers not to de- 
pend upon the public laws for satisfac- 
tion. or I might say vengeance. for their 
loss. in the case of a defalcation, for 
they may be disagreeably surprised. I 


have seen cases where bank men have 
violated the banking laws most fla- 
grantly, where their very acts spoke for 
themselves, and where every single 
charge made by the prosecuting authori- 
ties was supported by strong documen- 
tary evidence, and yet juries bring in 
verdicts of “not guilty.” There is no 
telling what a trial jury will do. I hope 
you will draw the inference that pro- 
secution at its best is far from satisfy- 
ing. 

Bank directors, make your own laws 
for your particular institution and have 
in mind while framing these rules and 
regulations the idea of prevention and 
not prosecution. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest 
the inadvisability of extending sym- 
pathy in any form to one actually in- 
volved in a bank defalcation. My ar- 
guments are for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing prosecutions as far as possible by 
preventing the defalcations, but if they 
do occur, regardless of precautions, 
then by all means prosecute. Do not 
mislead yourself by thinking that the 
defalcation with which you are actually 
acquainted is any different, or that there 
is any more excuse for it than for thou- 
sands of others. Do not feel that the 
person involved, even though he may 
be a life-long acquaintance and even 
though he may be a victim of circum- 
stances, should be treated any different- 
ly than a common thief. Remember 
that it is not your money that he has 
stolen, but possibly the life savings of 
many poor people, the all-in-all of 
widows and children. His pilfering, as 
far as he knows or cares, might have 
caused the bank to close. Did he show 
any sympathy to the depositors or con- 
sider them in any way when he helped 
himself to satisfy his personal greed? 
To extend any consideration to a bank 
defaulter, regardless of the person or 
the circumstances, makes you a friend 
in his eyes while the sword hangs over 
his head, but he is sure to consider you 
a weakling when he is entirely out of 
trouble. Force the defaulter to respect 
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you as he has not respected the laws, 
by demanding a vigorous prosecution. 


WHAT IS A DEFAULTER? 


It is the writer’s contention that the 
so-called natural born thief seldom, if 
ever, enters the employ of a bank, but 
that the ordinary bank defaulter is an 
honest man who becomes a thief after 
he obtains bank employment. It must 
be remembered that the bank defaulter 
seldom intends to steal, according to his 


own way of thinking, but merely inag- 
ines that he is forced to “borrow.” His 
past life, family connections and ref- 
erences mean nothing after he is 
employed in so far as a guarantee 
against defaulting is concerned. if he 
is seized with the desire, usually under 
pressure, and the opportunity is present, 
then he will in all likelihood default. 
He feels that his back is to the wall and 
to “borrow” money is the only way, 
having come to this conclusion because 
he has seen the opportunity to “borrow.” 


ae 


Report Shows Banks in Sound Condition 


ANKING institutions of the country 
are in good condition, according to 
the annual report of R. N. Sims, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks, who 
presented his report at the twenty-third 
annual convention of the association re- 
cently. 

The report of Secretary Sims covers 
the only available accurate and detailed 
data of the state banking institutions 
comparable with the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which 
covers the national banks. Mr. Sims 
said: 

The figures are surprisingly gratifying 
and reflect as a whole a healthy condition of 
the banking institutions of our country. The 
capital, the deposits and the total resources 
of our banks are larger than ever before. 

On March 31, 1924, there was a total of 
29,465 banks, of which 21,350 were state 
banks and 8115 national banks, and in round 
numbers a total capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $6,726,000,000, total de- 
posits of $46,001,000,000 and total resources 
of $55,704,000,000. Total deposits of all 
banks were $1,951,000,000 above the previous 
high record of April 3, 1923, and total re- 


sources $2,010,000,000 above resources of 
that date. 

On March 31, 1924, in round numbers the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
state banks were $3,809,000,000 and of the 
national banks $2,916,000,000, showing the 
capital resources of the state banks to be 
over 30 per cent. in excess of the national 
banks. The deposits of the state banks were 
$28,402,000,000 and of the national banks 
$17,598,000,000, showing the deposits of the 
state banks 61 per cent. in excess of the 
national banks. The total resources of the 
state banks were $33,641,000,000 and of the 
national banks $22,062,000,000, showing the 
resources of the state banks 52 per cent. in 
excess of the national banks. 

Between April 3, 1923, and March 31, 1924, 
deposits of the state banks increased $1,389,- 
000,000 and deposits of the national banks 
increased $562,000,000. 

During the same period total resources 
of the state banks increased $1,560,000,000, 
and total resources of the national banks 
increased $450,000,000. 

Both classes of banks perform equally 
useful and necessary functions and I do not 
make comparisons for the purpose of 
disparagement, but to emphasize the colos- 
sal size of the two great banking systems 
and to direct attention to the importance 
and need of both in the development and 
handling of our country’s business. 
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Small Checking Accounts and the 
Service Charge 
By Donald Rea Hanson 





HIS article is published 

purely as an expression of 
individual opinion on a question 
that is being widely discussed 
at the present time by bankers 
in many cities of the country. 
The author of this article, 
though not a banker, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the situa- 
tion outlined in this article, as 
it exists in Boston, and is fully 
competent to express an opinion 
on it. Readers of Tue BANKERS 
Macazine are reminded that 
articles published in the Maga- 
zine are published on_ their 
merits as expressions of the 
opinions of the individual au- 
thors, and are not to be 
confused with an expression of 
editorial opinion on the part of 
THe Bankers MaGazine. — 
THE EDITOR. 











EW decisions made by the Boston 

banks have produced more crit- 

icism from the public than the 
rule adopted by the Boston Clearing 
House Association, under penalty of a 
stiff fine, charging checking accounts of 
depositors, whose balances are less than 
$300, a dollar a month for the service 
rendered, except in those cases where 
no checks are drawn. Letters to the 
editors of the newspapers of Boston 
have reflected fairly the attitude of the 
people, drawing forth more or less sharp 
criticism and furnishing considerable 
light on the attitude of those affected 
by the ruling; it is no exaggeration to 
state that it is a common topic of dis- 
cussion, 

Whether the opposition emanates 
from the usual small and noisy minority 
or is opposed on a deeper rooted ground 
of principles involved is too early to 





state. At any rate the subject seems 
likely to be aired in the state legisla- 
ture, a resolution to this effect having 
been introduced a few days before this 
body prorogued last month. Critics of 
the service charge have naturally cen- 
tered their attacks against the banks on 
the ground that extensive advertising 
campaigns conducted in the newspapers 
have urged depositors to open small 
checking accounts, have educated people 
to the advantages of paying bills 
through the medium of bank checks. It 
is argued, “Why should the banks have 
fostered this practice in full knowledge 
of the fact that small checking accounts 
are carried at a loss?” Others have 
questioned whether the banks “can do 
this thing collectively under existing 
laws to prevent just such things from 
happening.” 

Curiously the members of the Boston 
Clearing House Association have played 
into the hands of the newly organized 
labor bank, which opened its doors a 
scant week before the service charge 
went into effect, on June 1. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
National Bank promptly announced in 
its advertisements in the newspapers 
that it would not become a member of 
the Boston Clearing House Association 
and that it would accept small checking 
accounts of $100 or over without the 
dollar a month service charge. Natu- 
rally some question arose as to the means 
that would be adopted by this institu- 
tion for clearing its checks, but this 
was cleared up by a later statement 
that the new bank would clear through 
the Old Colony Trust Company for all 
outgoing checks and through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for all incoming 
checks. During the first few days of 
this bank’s operations checks were 
cleared over the counter. As might have 
been expected, the announcement was 
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followed by a considerable shifting of 
deposits from Clearing House member 
banks to the Engineers Bank, Kenneth 
J. Ferguson, president of the labor 
bank, announcing a week after the pol- 
icy had been adopted that new checking 
accounts at the rate of from fifty to one 
hundred per day were being opened 
on their books. The announcement 
was made at this time, however, that the 
Engineers Bank would impose 2 service 
charge of one do!lar a month on all 
checking accounts which fell below $190 
mirimum, so ia principle even the new 
bank has fallen into line. 


PRACTICE FOLLOWED BY OUTSIDE BANKS 


Many banks in the suburbs, or in 
what is known as Greater Boston, have 
imposed a service charge of a dollar a 
month for more than a year past, but 
this charge has only been effective on 
accounts of less than $100. In Cam- 
bridge the banks have now announced 
their intention of allowing depositors 
the privilege of drawing three checks 
a month on balances of $200 or less 
without a service charge, balances of 
more than $200 being exempt from such 
charge. In Lynn one bank has made it 
a practice for some time to allow in- 
terest on balances of more than $100, 
permitting depositors to draw six 
checks a month, but the service charge is 
effective on smaller balances or when 
more checks are drawn. Accordingly 
the theory of a service charge seems to 
have been generally recognized even be- 
fore the banks of Boston took this 
action. 

Bankers here point out that the cost 
of handling small checking accounts, 
printing of check book stubs, and so on, 
averages about 2 cents per check 
drawn, but this cost varies widely, de- 
pending for one thing on overhead such 
as rent, location and volume of business. 
On this they defend their action. Other 
bankers are inclined to criticise the ac- 
tion of the Clearing House Association 
on the ground that insufficient consid- 
eration and study were given the prob- 


lem. They feel that the requirements of 
salaried men who use checking accounts 
for household and personal purposes 
could have been met with less criticism 
on the part of the public. These in- 
dividuals incline to the belief that 
perhaps a happy medium could have 
been reached by permitting small bal- 
ances the privilege of drawing a limited 
number of checks free, on the ground 
that the bulk of the small accounts are 
relatively inactive and those that are 
not costly to handle should not be pen- 
alized to the same extent as the active 
accounts. Retail tradesmen are not in 
sympathy with the step, feeling that it 
will have a tendency to slow up the 
payment of small accounts. It is pointed 
cut in this connection that the natural 
tendency would be for some customers 
of retail stores to withhold payment 
of their obligations when to do so would 
draw bank balances below $300, and to 
await such time when balances have 
been built up in excess of $300 before 
paying by check. 


WHAT WILL PUBLIC REACTION TO 
SERVICE CHARGE BE? 


Boston has not yet recovered alto- 
gether from the shock administered 
when a series of trust company failures 
broke out in 1920. Those banks made 
their strongest appeal to the public for 
accounts in the shape of privileges and 
services rendered, offering more at- 
tractive interest rates on balances than 
conservative banking methods would 
permit and in general going beyond the 
limits of sound banking practice. This 
situation has been thoroughly cleaned 
up. There is not a bank of the Simon 
Swig-Tremont Trust Company type in 
Boston today, but it may reasonably be 
asked whether such action as that taken 
with respect to the service charge on 
checking accounts does not foster a re- 
turn of just such conditions. The aver- 
age person is not a student of finance, 
particularly the small depositor. He is 
not inclined to look beyond the receiving 
teller. A bank statement is Greek to 
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him, and too often he does not recognize 
unsound banking practices when he sees 
them. For a bank to make a specialty 
of small accounts, knowing that they 
must be handled at a loss, can hardly 
be compatible with sound banking. But 
there is a vast difference between 
handling a small portion of its business 
at a loss in order to promote good will 
and to offer service to customers, and 


the making of a specialty of handling 
small accounts at a loss. One writer 
here has pointed out that every 
doctor, every lawyer and most broker- 
age houses expect to handle some busi- 
ness for which they cannot receive direct 
remuneration, but which must be done 
for the general good of the community. 
Ii at least awakens a sympathetic re- 
sponse. 


(aa) 
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A Co-operative Plan to Conserve 


Insurance 


Principal 


The Central National Bank of Cleveland Has Started Some 
Real Co-operation Between Insurance Men and 
Trust Officials in Cleveland 


N an address delivered recently be- 
I fore a meeting of trust officials 

and insurance men in Cleveland, 
Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., spoke on the 
subject of insurance trusts. The dis- 
cussion throughout the meeting was 
something in the nature of an inquiry 
into the subject of conservation of in- 
surance principal. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Russell pointed out clearly the 
“revolution” which has been taking 
place in American business since the 
war. This “revolution,” he observed, is 
due to several things, most important 
among which are the great strides made 
by science and its many branches. By 
way of illustration Mr. Russell spoke 
of the recent adventures of Commander 
Martin and his mechanic in the barren 
and frozen North: 


“Such rapid strides has science made 
in the last few years, it was possible 
for Major Martin’s wife to learn the 





good news of his safety in a few hours 
after his arrival at Port Moller. Wire- 
less communications kept the flying men 
in touch with their homes. Also their 
very brave shouldering of the respon- 
sibilities of such a flight, in an attempt 
to circle the globe, is one of the indices 
of this revolution which is taking place. 
The point to be remembered is, with the 
new order of things, there are great re- 
sponsibilities, and there is a similarity 
between this and the ‘revolution’ in the 
business world and its responsibilities.” 


We have lived the equivalent of a 
quarter century of pre-war life in the 
last decade—a period of numerous in- 
ventions, labor saving machines, short- 
age of men, recklessness, inflation and 
great inroads on disease made by ad- 
vanced practices in surgery and medi- 
cine. These conditions have changed 
many old practices and beliefs and have 
caused problems which must be met by 
co-operation between forces which used 
to be considered competitive. Mr. 
Russell declared: 


“Something like $4,000,000,000 is in 
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our pockets now that never was there 
before. This is due to the conservation 
of health, the actual saving of money 
formerly wasted in man power and 
human life, through the reduction of the 
liquor traffic.” 


The foregoing, Mr. Russell believes, 
certainly has a significance for insurance 
men and trust companies. There is the 
money, but what is being done with it? 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters have compiled some figures 
that are startling. Mr. Russell alluded 
to them as follows: 


“It is a fact that 90 per cent. of the 
$400,000,000 paid out by insurance 
companies last year in claims was paid 
in lump sum settlements. Further, 90 
per cent., or thereabouts, of such claims 
are dissipated in seven years. 

“There are 3,000,000 widows in the 
United States. One third of that num- 
ber are widows over sixty-five years of 
age, and 95 per cent. of that third are 
dependent upon charity or the gen- 
erosity of others.” 


It has been enough, in times past, for 
insurance men to sell their policies, en- 
courage their clients to create estates 
and put their money into lump sums. In 
some cases, clients have been advised to 
have their money held in trust by the 
insurance company. But the limitations 
of insurance companies acting in a 
fiduciary capacity are many. Mr. Rus- 
sell went on to say: 


“Insurance men have been terribly 
remiss in their duty, in their respon- 
sibility, in trying to work out a process 
which would only create an estate. In 
many cases they have let their respon- 
sibility end there, taking little account 
of what would happen to that estate 
when it came up for settlement. 

“Banks, with their trust departments, 
hold the only solution to be conservation 
of estates. Insurance companies have 


absolutely no discretionary power under 
their contracts. The tying up of an in- 
come into two or three beneficiaries is 
sound, but the moment the insurance 
men get into the thousand and one 
things which the client should be ad- 
vised about—the handling of payments 
of inheritance taxes, the taking of in- 
surance to cover the ordinary costs of 
administration—at that time should the 
client be advised to counsel with an of- 
ficial of one of the best trust companies.” 


All this is a part of the ievolution in 
business. The steps of the revolution 
are to be seen in many things. For in- 
stance, as the speaker pointed out, col- 
leges, hospitals and benevolent organ- 
izations are approaching members of 
the insurance fraternity, asking them to 
go out and sell bequest insurance in an 
organized program way, in order that 
monies which have hitherto been loosely 
bequeathed, without too much thought, 
may be carefully conserved through 
trust agreements and carried through 
for the purposes for which they were 
originally intended. Again there lies 
the great opportunity for insurance men 
and trust men to be a part of this 
revolution, to go along with the new 
order of things. Mr. Russell concluded 
his talk with the following statement: 


“The insurance fraternity cannot be a 
part of this great ‘revolution’ which will 
bring together the two greatest financial 
forces in this country, or in the history 
of mankind, until each member ac- 
quires the proper mental attitude 
toward the prospective buyer of life in- 
surance. He must know all about the 
insurance that conserves the estate and 
provides for its proper administration. 
The trust companies of America are 
putting the insurance companies to 
shame with the amount of money they 
are spending today in the nationalizing 
of a better understanding of what life 
insurance is and what it does.” 
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The Bankers’ Responsibility” 


An Appeal to Bankers to Take the Offensive With Respect to 
Their Profession 


By M. A. Traylor 


President First Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago and Retiring President 
Illinois Bankers Association 


T seems to me that there has seldom, 

if ever, been a time when so large 

a responsibility rested upon the 
bankers of the country as at the present 
moment. As far as my knowledge of 
bankers and banking goes, the business 
of those engaged in it has been almost 
continuously on the defensive, particu- 
larly where matters of politics and 
government are concerned. 

Is it not high time now that the 
bankers themselves take the offensive 
with respect to their profession, meet 
their accusers and, before the public, 
demand the preservation and practice of 
those sound fundamental, principles 
which are so absolutely essential to the 
welfare of the nation? 

Is it not time that we lay our cards 
on the table, submit our case to the ap- 
proximately fifteen millions of depos- 
itors who are entrusting their savings 
and financial all to our care, and demand 
that they give us a vote of confidence 
or drive us forever from the positions 
we occupy? Because, either we are 
honest, entitled to the confidence that is 
reposed in us, and stand for those pol- 
icies of government and business that 
will make for the prosperity of the 
country, or we are guilty of all that the 
politician and demagogue accuse us of 
and unworthy of the places we hold. 

It is inconceivable to me that the 
great masses of our people can contin- 
ually be led to support those whose 
chief claim to political preferment is 
their denunciation of the business men 
and the bankers of the country, except 
on the theory that those engaged in 
banking and in business persistently de- 
cline or refuse actively, continually, and 
publicly to challenge and refute the 





MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and 
Retiring President Illinois Bankers Association 


slanders of their accusers. For my part 
I believe that the bankers and business 
men of the country have little right to 
complain of the prevalence of unsound 
economic theories, of radical political 
tendencies and paralyzingly foolish leg- 
islation, so long as they maintain the 
silent or defensive attitude which has 
characterized them in the past. 

Why should the employees of large 
financial, commercial or industrial in- 
stitutions continually vote for the things 


*From an address before the Illinois Bankers 
Association at Decatur, Ill, June 19, 1924. 
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which the owners and managers of such 
institutions believe and know to be 
inimical to their welfare and prosperity? 
Is it not because such owners and man- 
agers have never called their employees 
together, laid their cards on the table, 
discussed their problems and the perils 
of proposed legislation with them? I 
cannot believe that employees would 
deliberately support proposals which 
would render bankrupt enterprises with 
which they are connected and from 
which they get their daily sustenance, 
if in simple, plain English they were 
advised of just what the inevitable, 
common sense result of such proposals 
would be. 

It will do little good for us to make 
high-brow, denunciatory speeches to 
gatherings and conventions of those en- 
gaged in similar lines of business with 
us. We do not represent the voting 
majority, but the voting majority is a 
part of our organizations; it works for 
us and with us. Without its confidence 
and co-operation we cannot succeed; 
without our prosperity it fails. In turn, 
it is entitled to a larger measure of our 
confidence and knowledge of our prob- 
lems, and we forfeit and lose its polit- 
ical support, I think, because we do not 
interest it in our problems and fight 
back when we are attacked and accused. 


ARE BANKERS TOO BUSY FOR POLITICS? 


I recognize that we are, or think we 
are, too busy to devote any time to pol- 
itics, politicians, or their economic fal- 
lacies. We might not be believed and 
our efforts might mean greater failure 
if we tried, but I doubt if we could make 
a better investment of our time than to 
devote part of it to “fighting the devil 
with fire,” and at least telling the people 
the truth, whether they accepted it or 
not. 

There was a time when we could look 
to the press of the country to convey 
sound business and political doctrines. 
Unfortunately, that doesn’t seem to be 
generally true now. The publishing of 
a newspaper is a commercial enterprise, 


and its sale is the basis of the publish- 
er’s prosperity. The public mind has 
so long been poisoned by unsound eco- 
nomic doctrines and by attacks upon 
business, commerce and finance that 
there are more people who buy papers 
that do not challenge these doctrines or 
deny these accusations than there are 
of the other class, hence perhaps it is 
too much to expect our newspaper 
friends to fight our battles for us how- 
ever just our cause may be, when to do 
so would damage their own enterprise 
and when, above all else, we ourselves 
do not fight. Since they are commercial 
enterprises, however, and thus depend- 
ent upon the patronage of the financial, 
commercial and industrial business of 
the country for their success, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why the business 
community continues to support many 
of the newspapers of the time. 

I recognize that the power of the 
press is tremendous, and I am a disciple 
of advertising in every legitimate chan- 
nel, but I cannot conceive it to be my 
duty to support with my advertising 
patronage a newspaper which through 
its news and editorial columns daily 
seeks to slander and crucify my busi- 
ness. Nor do I believe that the business 
men of the country have much right to 
be continually complaining of the 
perversity of a large part of the press 
so long as they persist in underwriting 
its existence with their material support. 

A few days ago I heard a gentleman, 
supposedly well versed in politics, say 
that if the charter of the Federal Re- 
serve System were up for renewal or 
extension at the present time, he doubt- 
ed very much if Congress would prolong 
the life of the system, and certainly if it 
did, would only do so after such amend- 
ments and modifications as would de- 
stroy the basic principles underlying the 
present structure. Probably most of us 
have some conception of what a real 
menace is involved in this suggestion, 
but I wonder how much we have done 
or will do to acquaint the voting public, 
many of them our own customers, who 
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will eventually elect the Congress who 
will pass upon this proposition, with the 
actual facts of the case. 

We know that the Federal Reserve 
System is unpopular in many parts of 
the country, and even though mistakes 
have been made in the administration of 
the system, we know full well that most 
of the opposition to it is based not upon 
facts but upon twisted stories and the 
absolute falsehoods of the office seeker, 
who has found it easy and popular to 
attack and blame the system for all the 
ills, alleged and imagined, which may 
affect any particular group. 


THE SCIENCE OF BANKING 


We know that the science of banking 
is not an accident, that it rests upon 
principles as fundamental as the laws 
of the universe, that long, technical and 
practical experience is absolutely essen- 
tial to the safe management of any 
financial institution, and yet what is the 
result of the political assaults that have 
been made upon this, the greatest piece 
of financial machinery in this country? 
With a genuine high regard for the 
present membership of the Federal 
Reserve Board, with the utmost con- 
fidence in their integrity and sincerity 
of purpose, it is no reflection to say 
that not an appointive member of the 
present board is a thorough, technical or 
practical banker, with a long back- 
ground of practical experience in the 
everyday managemnt of large financial 
institutions. And still the politicians 
are not satisfied and the people from 
time to time are electing to office men 
whose chief claim to their support is 
that they will see to it that every banker 
is driven from the Federal Reserve 
Board and that the board shall be con- 
stituted in a majority or wholly of those 
coming from the particular bloc the 
politician alleges he represents. 

Personally, I believe that there 
should be a diversity of interest repre- 
sented upon the board, but that the 
majority of the board should ever be 
constituted of other than men thorough- 


ly trained by practical experience in 
financial management is to me utterly 
unthinkable and if practiced will in the 
end, I have no doubt, lead to a complete 
disintegration of the strength of the sys- 
tem, if not to a worse conclusion. We 
do not select bankers for our plowboys 
or bricklayers for our artists. We de- 
mand specialists for every character of 
specific activity, and the welfare of our 
whole population demands that the 
credit power of the nation, without 
which no business can live, must be com- 
mitted likewise to the hands of experts 
in its use and distribution. 


A PRETTY AND CATCHING PHRASE 


It is a pretty and catching phrase to 
declaim that if you destroy the agricul- 
ture of the country grass will grow in 
the streets of your cities, but it is no 
more true than to say that if you destroy 
the credit structure of your country the 
products of your labor will rot in the 
fields and the machinery of your indus- 
try and commerce rust into inactivity 
and decay. Therefore, let us give un- 
stintingly of our time to the propagation 
of sound economic policies. 

I hope I am not an alarmist or a 
foolish optimist. I realize that my cross 
section of public opinion does not reveal 
that tranquillity of thought and activity 
which is at once convincing and encour- 
aging. I am not, however, either dis- 
turbed or dismayed. I think we have 
gone through similar periods before. 
Succeeding generations will undoubtedly 
encounter such experiences again. Hu- 
man nature has ever been of about the 
same perversity that it is now, and will 
likewise always continue so. Evolution 
works its slow and tedious progress up- 
ward through seasons of turmoil and 
tranquillity. My faith is strong in the 
common sense and sound judgment of 
the American people, and my confidence 
is unshaken that despite whatever ills 
may temporarily beset us, we will in 
the end go forward with a firm grip on 
the ideals and traditions which have 
made possible the progress of the past. 











Letters to the Editor 


The pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are always open to readers, in so far 
as limited space permits, for expressions of their opinion on matters of general interest 


to bankers.—THE EDITOR. 


CONCERNING BRANCH BANKING 
Editor Tue Bankers MAGAZINE: 


In an article appearing in the February 
issue of Tue Bankers Macazine under the 
heading, “Branch Banking Within Given 
Areas,” the writer says: “It is highly im- 
portant to differentiate between branch 
banking in the usual sense of the term and 
the conducting of a central banking office 
with branches all within the limits of a 
single city.” In the next paragraph the 
writer seems to ignore his own statement 
when he says: “An extension of city branch 
banking to include neighboring rural com- 
munities would be advantageous to such 
rural communities and would still keep the 
coutrol of the banking units in the hands of 
local residents.” First city boundaries; 
next, adjacent rural communities. Have 
branch bankers anywhere, once launched on 
a branch bank policy, stopped there? His- 
tory and experience, even in our own 
America, answers “never.”’ Branch banking 
means greed and avarice and unfair com- 
petition. Branch banking means a survival 
of only big things—a consequent destruc- 
tion of deserving small things. Picture in 
your “mind’s eye” the operations of a 
branch banking system and you cannot but 
see the outlines of that loathed animal— 
an octopus. What more hideous—more re- 
volting—more terrifying? 

A great American, recently gone to his 
great reward, was a principal instrumen- 
tality in giving to America a central reserve 
bank established on lines after.a fashion 
which it was hoped would build up inde- 
pendent banks: would foster and develop 
individual initiative. This great central 
bank has functioned; not altogether wisely 
perhaps in the opinion of all, but in further- 
ance and in accomplishment of the purposes 
of its designers. The value of this great 
reserve system is known and felt by mem- 
bers and non-members. It has proved a 
bulwark of strength to the nation and, 
rightly administered, will not destroy or 
impair independent banking. It exists for 
all. The Federal Reserve System and 
branch banking cannot exist. One or the 
other must go. Governing officials of the 
great central system have come to see this, 
and will realize it more and more if branch 
banking continues its onward march. What 
need of a Federal Reserve System with only 
a few banks—perhaps only one bank? 
Every new branch bank means a weaken- 
ing of the reserve system; every new bank 





branch means less necessity for a reserve 
system; every new bank branch means just 
one more tentacle of an octopus to destroy 
the beneficent protector of all—large and 
small alike. 

A new bill has appeared in Congress, 
covering a number of subjects in reference 
to national banks. To permit stock divi- 
dends, to legalize safe deposit departments, 
to provide punishment for embezzling 
examiners, are some of the subjects treated. 
There is another heading. The text reads: 
“Restricting Branch Banking.” Why re- 
strict branch banking? Why not prohibit 
it—here, now, everywhere? Why legalize in 
some states under the guise of restriction? 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has already pronounced an absolute pro- 
hibition as to national banks. Why not use 
our endeavors to prevent further advances 
in branch banking where branches are per- 
mitted rather than permit new branches to 
be opened by national banks in cities where 
state banks have already covered the field? 
There is another bill sponsored by the anti- 
branch bank committee of the American 
Bankers Association, to prohibit the estab- 
lishment of any bank branch within a stated 
distance, say twenty miles, of any national 
bank. That is the bill that will settle the 
branch bank question—no more branches can 
be established after its enactment by either 
national or state banks. 

Public sentiment must be aroused against 
the provision of the new McFadden bill 
“restricting” branch banks. It would only 
legalize where the law now prohibits. 
Nothing short of an absolute prohibition of 
any more bank branches should satisfy 
bankers and financiers, and officials who have 
the good of our country at heart. No ear 
must be turned toward those whose aim is 
domination. Does size mean merit or char- 
acter? Are immense banks more helpful 
than small ones? 

Branch banking must be opposed at all 
times, in every way, uncompromisingly; in 
nation, in state, in municipality. The utmost 
opponents should consent to is the “status 
quo.” 

There are ways in which every inde- 
pendent banker may help in combating this 
new common enemy. It is a fight of the in- 
dependent banker for existence. 

BURNE POLLOCK, 
Cashier Security Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., 


and secretary Associated Banks of Mil- 
waukee. 
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‘‘Ask Your Banker First’’ 


Associate Editor of ‘‘Printers’ Ink’’ Gives Advice on F ighting — 
the Blue-Sky Promoters 


és HEN my Uncle Peter lost 

$1000 in a fake oil well he 

didn’t buy the tractor for 
the farm. ‘The house and barn didn’t 
get a new coat of paint that year either. 
Sherwin & Williams never knew where 
that lost sale went, but I could have told 
them. It went into the pockets of a 
flashy individual in a swell sedan who 
made a distant oil well look like ready 
money. When he disappeared from 
sight he left a nice-looking certificate 
in exchange for money Uncle Peter 
would have invested in advertised prod- 
ucts that year. He sold blue sky, and 
you manufacturers lost sales.” 

This paragraph .is taken from an 
article entitled “The Blue-Sky Pro- 
moter Is Stealing Your Sales!” by Roy 
Dickinson, which appeared in a recent 
issue of “Printers’ Ink.” Mr. Diekin- 
son gives the figures of toil-earned 
dollars that were gathered in by get- 
rich-quick promoters in 1923, and de- 
cries the man who buys marks instead 
of bonds, swamp lands instead of real 
estate, phoney certificates instead of in- 
vestments, and therefore cannot pay 
his doctor, his rent, buy that new 
vacuum, ete. 

This money should be put into pro- 
ductive industry. “Truly we are a 
nation of economic and financial illit- 
erates,” writes Mr. Dickinson, “but the 
situation offers a real challenge to the 
selling brains of American industry.” 
About what is already being done to 
teach the man with money to invest, he 
Says: 

I realize fully that a great deal is being 
done and being done well. Publishers have 
probably done more than any one group to 
help check this orgy of wastefulness, this 
stealing of money which should be going into 
better living conditions, which should be keep- 
ing factory wheels turning and other men 


employed in useful labor. I have been ex- 
amining a great many of the questions-and- 





answers columns of various newspapers, 
magazines, farm papers and the like, and 
have found much of value in them. From 
the publications I have looked over, the 
present good work seems to be taking two 
definite forms. 

One group of publications, for example, 
runs a series of good, sound articles on 
finance which take up the history of a cer- 
tain security, or the equity behind good se- 
curities, telling the investor how he or she 
can differentiate between the good and the 
bad. 

In one periodical I have seen, a recent 
article deals with a new organization whose 
plan it is to make available to all bank de- 
positors complete information from their 
bank regarding securities. A similar article 
in another publication takes the form of an 
advisory discussion. It analyzes various 
types of securities and gives the reader some 
fundamental facts about safe methods of in- 
vestment. 

Other periodicals operate a regular finan- 
cial department in which the individual in- 
vestor with $5,000 more or less, is given 
specific and definite information about cer- 
tain stocks or bonds which he is considering. 
Without fear or favor the propositions put 
up by the stock salesmen and others to the 
individual investor, who in turn goes to his. 
publication for advice, are answered fully,. 
frankly and in the greatest detail by the 
man who runs the department. 

Publications running either kind of de~ 
partment are extremely careful about the 
type of advertising they accept, and care- 
fully exclude from their pages questionable 
flotations. 


Mr. Dickinson shows what the bank-~ 
er can do by the following incident 
showing how one farmer was encouraged 
to spend his money wisely: 


There are many valuable slogans around, 
such as “Before you invest, investigate,” 
and “Ask your banker first.’ 

A farmer in New Jersey, who had read 
the latter slogan, went +o the president of 
his local bank three montns ago to asx him 
about an investment of $4000. A neighbur 
had received a high pressure circular which 
painted a certain oil stocx in glowing colors. 
The neighbor “took a flyer” and advised 
him to do likewise. The banker didn’t even 
need to make an investigation of the com- 
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pany. A quick look at the circular was 
enough. He proved to the farmer’s satis- 
faction that a flyer would mean a total loss 
of the money. The upshot of his visit was 
that he invested $2000 in a Liberty Loan 
bond, and preferred stock in two good 
industrial companies. With the other $2000, 
which had been saved for him by the banker, 
he bought a truck to carry tomatoes and 
garden truck to market. This is an incident 
I know of. It’s the way it works in thou- 
sands of cases. It is truly a sales problem 
for all of us. What more can we do? 


“We need more literature in under- 
standable language to compete with the 
honeyed words of the crook,” suggests 
Mr. Dickinson. He tells about the 
various agencies now at work to fight the 
blue-sky promoters, such as the Better 
Business Bureaus, working with the 
National Vigilance Committee (at 
present there are thirty-eight active 
bureaus, all under men of experience), 
and the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion’s Thrift Week, in which the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
the Savings Division of the United 
States Treasury Department and forty- 
five other national banking, commercial 
and social welfare organizations co- 
operate. Here is an instance of how 
the banker can help: 


We've got to present our facts in unex- 
pected ways and in unexpected places. That 
applies to bankers. Much valuable work 
for thrift and against the promoters of 
blue sky has been done by the American 
Bankers Association and by local banks 
advertising co-operatively. But everyone 
expects banks to utter warnings. 

More copy in less expected ways, more 
dramatic window displays like the bank in 
Chicago. which used 17,000 live bees on one 
side of the window at their work of storing 
a little in a safe place against a rainy day, 
and on the other side, a pile of worthless 
stock certificates with appropriate display 
éards with their warnings. Such things are 
necessary. Banks need more copy, bigger 
space, more dramatic warning messages if 
they are to help save part of this $500,000,- 
000. The American Bankers Association has 
branches in every city and hamlet. It can 
do much more to make the work of the fake 
premoter difficult. 


U 


Mr. Dickinson closes his article with 
these suggestions as to how business 
houses, banks, publications, and associa- 
tions can warn against the blue-sky pro- 
moters and advise to “ask the banker 
first” about investments: 


Many department stores now run edi- 
torial preachments in a corner of their daily 
copy. Many could adopt warning rules for 
use in this space and many retailers would 
be glad to be furnished with suggestions 
along these lines as well as unusual window 
displays to swat the crooked promoter who 
is stealing their sales as well as yours. 

Corporations when sending out their divi- 
dend checks could well enclose warning 
slips. The crooks are after the wise in- 
vestors, too, and they often get a stock- 
holder to trade real stock for a pretty cer- 
tificate. 

Publishers, who now run advice columns, 
should be encouraged, and there are certain 
others who could add such columns with 
advantage. Any man who wants to do a 
real job in his own city now can call a 
meeting with local representatives of the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Elks and similar clubs, 
start a subscription list, call in an adver- 
tising agent to get some “plain folks” copy, 
and start a warning campaign which will 
save real money for his fellow citizens. 

Then there is the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which could do much 
more to warn its members. 

Millions of dollars each year are stolen 
from doctors and dentists. As any sales- 
man for fake stock can testify, they are 
among his most prolific sources of revenue. 
Medical and dental associations should 
make work by these thieves more difficult 
among their members. Life insurance com- 
panies could insert booklets in notices to 
policyholders. They should also use more 
advertising to warn customers and pros- 
pects not to buy blue sky. 

Now is the time to start. 

It is a problem upon which capital, labor, 
producer, consumer, management, farmer, 
wholesaler and retailer, buyer and seller, 
can all agree and co-operate. Let us en- 
courage the work now being done. Let’s 
start more work and secure wider co- 
operation and co-ordinated effort. 

It’s time we stopped letting the blue-sky 
promoters steal money from the homes of 
our fellow citizens. We can each do some- 
thing to help this rotten situation. And 
we can start today. 
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Debt—and Its Punishment 
By Richard W. Saunders 


66 HE Aryan debtor, like the 
malefactor, was also fastened to 
the post till he redeemed him- 

self by payment of the debt, either per 
sonally or through his friends. Thus it 
was ordained, the thief and other 
debtors being put on a par with him. It 
was a cruel means of pressure, and 
cruelty was its primary object. There 
he stood, unable to move, exposed day 
and night to all weathers—burning heat 
by day, cold by night, and rain—and no 
doubt the creditor, or if more than one 
each one of them, had full license to 
slake their vengeance by flogging him, 
without taking into account the amount 
of the debt; and if his friends did not 
compassionately supply him with food 
and drink he must assuredly have 
starved. This explains the ‘thousand 
deaths’ of the man at the stake; the 
most terrible view we get of the Aryans. 
No one would endure it who possessed 
the means to pay. If he himself had 
not the wherewithal, the creditor count- 
ed upon relations, friends, or kindly- 
disposed persons to redeem him. That 
was why he was publicly exposed; the 
exhibition of him was to make them 
realize his plight, and to give him the 
opportunity of appealing to their mercy. 
And as a rule the creditor did not mis- 
calculate. If the debtor were worth re- 
demption it would be granted him; only 
if he were a_ ne’er-do-well, whom 
everybody was glad to get rid of, was 
he left to his fate—the verdict of the 
people. 

“But even death did not end his dis- 
grace. The creditor threw the corpse 
away in the open, where it remained 
(as he certainly would not be compelled 
to give it burial) the prey of wild beasts, 
if no one came forward to bury it. But 
in order to bury it the body had first to 
be redeemed from the creditor, for, in 
death as in life, the body was his. The 
idea of a right of the creditor to the 


corpse of the debtor, which we find 
among so many savage peoples, has too 
close a connection with his right to the 
living body to make us hesitate to credit 
the Aryans with it also.” 


The above quotation is from Ihering’s 
“The Evolution of the Aryan.” It 
would be interesting to trace the 
changes that have been made in the 
treatment of the debtor since this law of 
our remote ancestors, down through the 
Germanic and Saxon laws, including the 
imprisonment for debt that Dickens de- 
lineates, to the comparatively moderate 
treatment today. In at least one state 
a few years ago, a debtor could be im- 
prisoned providing the creditor paid for 
his meals and applied a certain sum per 
day on the debt. But these are rudi- 
ments only of the former barbarity and 
we have come to view debt altogether 
too leniently. 

Fundamentally was there not some 
justification for treating a debtor harsh- 
ly? We punish a man who steals our 
money, and the fact that he takes it with 
our consent does not change the final 
fact that we lose it. Just why is it that 
our viewpoint has changed? 

This without much question has been 
through the changes in commercial life. 
When money is loaned in business, one 
becomes, in a sense, a partner in the 
venture. A real partner would partici- 
pate in the profits, but a creditor waives 
that right and accepts in return the re- 
payment of the loan plus a reasonable 
charge for interest and risk. To a cer- 
tain extent, therefore, he participates in 
the venture and can hardly treat as a 
criminal the man to whom assistance 
was given in carrying out the undertak- 
ing. Where fraud occurs there is a 
criminal basis for prosecution. 

But of the other indebtedness much 
less excuse can be offered. The man 
who wrecks a business to live expen- 
sively or carry out the foolishly ex- 
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travagant whims of himself or of his 
wife and family, and thereby loses other 
people's hard-earned money, deserves all 
the shame of “The Corrective Stake” as 
it was called. ‘The gambler can lose 
his own money and suffers his own 
punishment, but gambling away the 
funds of others is as great a crime as 
fraud and deserves as great a penalty. 
We too often confuse the two and apply 
to such transactions the same leniency 
that we do to a legitimate business en- 
terprise. 

The desire to make a great fortune, 
which is almost the outstanding curse of 
the age, is felt to be such a worthy 
cause that it excuses taking almost any 
risk. The “blue-sky” laws and the in- 
vestigation of business failures and en- 
suing conviction and punishment when- 


ever the facts justify, are doing much to 
stop those who seek wealth at the ex- 
pense of others. The great gain will 
come when people will recognize a few 
great truths: 


1. A moderate income and reasonable 
provision for old age, brings sufficient 
happiness and least worry. 

2. The best gambler wins oniy to lose. 

3. The man without debt has the least 
care. 

4. One with the least money needs the 
most protection. He cannot afford to 
risk the little he has. 

5. Borrowing money is only justified 
under certain business conditions that 
may and must be met at the start. 


In other words: Don’t borrow when 
you should be saving. 


ae 


Booklets Have a Place in Bank Advertising 
By Edwin Bird Wilson 


HE booklet in bank advertising is 
a sort of half-way house between 
the newspaper and the bank. 
The newspaper advertising, univer- 
sally read in any community that has 
good local papers, gets the attention 
and interest of the reader in behalf of 
the bank. The booklet helps him to find 
out more about the bank and to find his 
way toward the bank, perhaps to entcr 
it. The personal work of officers and 
solicitors secures him as a customer. 
All three—newspaper advertising, 
booklets and solicitors—should work to- 
gether. Their efforts should be co- 
ordinated. Instances are not wanting 
where newspaper advertising alone has 
secured splendid new business for bank- 
ing institutions. One case occurs to 
mind where a trust company, after per- 
sistent, intelligent newspaper advertis- 
ing over a few years, settled down to a 
steady acquisition of new business at 
the average rate of about $1,000,000 a 


month. The newspaper advertising 
continues and the new business con- 
tinues to flow in at about the same rate. 

There have been cases, also, where 
booklets of the right caliber, persistent- 
ly circulated to the right people, have 
produced most excellent results. These 
cases are found chiefly in the field of 
savings and trust business. 

Personal solicitation, unsupported by 
advertising, has had its successes, like- 
wise. 

But the three elements combined have 
the far greater chance of success. 

Under booklets I include leaflets, 
folders, stuffers, brochures and all such 
publications as are ordinarily embraced 
in the general term of “direct advertis- 
ing literature.” 

Booklets can tell a more detailed 
story than newspaper advertising or- 
dinarily can tell and hold the reader's 
interest. They must not be long 
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er.ough to be tedious. It is far better to 
tell about one kind of bank service in 
each of a dozen booklets—a one or two- 
minute story in each—than to tell all 
about a banking institution in one book- 
let that takes fifteen or twenty or thirty 
minutes to read. 

Distribution is quite as important as 
the booklet’s appearance and content. 
For a limited list of “prospects,” for 
trust service, for example, mailing 
under full postage rate is perhaps the 
most desirable method. But counter 


distribution, enclosing with pass-books 
and other obvious and cestless methods 
of distribution, should not be overlooked. 

For wide circulation, when lists of 
any kind are impracticable—as for 
savings accounts—‘‘house-to-house” or 
“mass” distribution is the most feasible 
and economical. 

Booklets have an important place, 
also, in holding and building up a 
bank’s present business, if the right 
kinds are used and sent regularly to 
present customers. 


a 


Banking and Elementary Economics 


FAMOUS American banker once 
stated that were a nation of “‘eco- 
nomic illiterates.” The essential truth 
of this assertion seems undeniable. 
While we have in the United States 
many of the greatest exponents of the 
modern science of economics and while 
we are undoubtedly a practical people, 
yet there seems no question that the 
public in general has many unreason- 
able prejudices based upon economic 
fallacies. This is particularly true in 
the case of banking. It is surprising 
how few people have even a fair under- 
standing of the real functions of bank- 
ing institutions. The reason for this 
condition is not because the American 
people are stupid or because they are 
deliberately deceiving themselves. It is 
simply because nobody has ever taken 
the trouble to teach them the truth. 
While the demagogue is actively spread- 
ing false doctrines, there seems to have 
been little trouble taken in offsetting 
these doctrines by preaching the truth. 
Recognizing this condition the Com- 
mittee on Public Education of the 


American Bankers Association has pre- 
pared material for articles and speeches 
for bankers to use in their own com- 
munities to promote a better under- 
standing of banking and the elementary 
principles of economics. The Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadelphia, 
whose energetic president, Charles S. 
Calwell, ranks among the country’s most 
progressive bankers has published ten of 
these articles in pamphlet form, slightly 
altered in order to make them more suit- 
able for general distribution. The lib- 
eral distribution of this booklet in 
Philadelphia by the Corn Exchange 
National Bank has undoubtedly been 
the means of bringing about a better 
understanding of banking and a better 
appreciation of the services which a 
bank actually performs for its com- 
munity. 

If banks throughout the country 
would follow this example it would no 
doubt have a tremendous effect in coun- 
teracting the pernicious propaganda of 
radical politicians. 














When Mother Robs a Bank 


Combining Baby Care and Banditry 
(From The Evening Standard, London) 


HE seductive profession of woman 

bandit has entered on a new phase. 

The latest news from America is 
that a woman carrying a baby entered 
a bank, held up the employees, walked 
out with £300 and drove off in her 
waiting motorcar. 

All good feminists will be delighted 
at this news. It proves once and for all 
that a woman may be a good mother 
and yet engage in the most exacting 
professions. “This Freedom” does not 
preclude the most touching maternity. 
Bringing up babies and finding the cash 
may easily walk hand in hand. 

This theory, of course, would have 
fallen to the ground had the lady simply 
lifted the £300 and left the baby be- 
hind, with a polite note begging the 
bank manager to adopt it. But this ac- 
complished bandit and good mother 
could not have behaved more perfectly 
had she been acting as a paid emissary 
of the Women’s Freedom Propaganda 
department. 


A VISION OF HOME 


She has shown, not for the first time, 
that when they choose to get busy 
women are superior to men in every- 
thing. 

Imagine the situation reversed. The 
scene is the pleasant home of a mere 
male bandit. He is carefully and rather 
fussily arming himself. His wife is 
nursing the baby, and looks with some 
fondness on her handsome husband as 
he buckles on his second automatic. 

“What are you going to do today, 
Harold?” 

“I’m going to rob a bank—the big 
one near the station.” 

“Dearest, I did so want to do a little 
shopping this morning. Would you 
mind taking baby along with you?” 
“What, rob a bank with a baby in my 
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arms! Enid, dear, do for goodness’ 
sake be reasonable. I can’t mix up 
paternity and _ business. . . . Well, 
ta-ta. Buy a nice hat. I'll be back 
for lunch.” 

One can see her laughing a rather 
bitter, rather Ibsenish laugh, as he goes 
down the garden path. “These men! 
Buy a nice hat! That’s all he thinks 
I’m fit for. I could rob his silly old 
bank and feed baby at the same time!” 


GETTING READY 


The next I can see happening is that 
a woman, accompanied by twins, enters 
a bank—I suppose it will be the usual 
American bank—herds the frightened 
employees into a back office, clears out 
the till, writes a few letters on the 
official notepaper, powders her nose, and 
then, gathering up the children, rolls off 
in her limousine to see about ordering 
lunch. 

One can see her making her prepara- 
tions at home, calm, clear-eyed, perfect- 
ly mistress of herself, forgetting 
nothing. 

“Now, Ronnie, do you really want to 
come, or wouldn’t you rather stay at 
home with nurse?” 


“PRECIOUS” 


“Oh, no, Mummie, I do so want to 
see 00 shoot a cashier. And I'll carry 
the life pweserver.” 

“The precious! All right, you shall 
come and hold Elsie’s hand. . . Oh, I’d 
almost forgotten my choloroform. Now 
children, remember, you must be good, 
or I shall never take you again.” 

And as she steps into the car with 
her family, to be driven off to business, 
the neighbors would say, “There goes 
a good mother! What a pity that good- 
for-nothing husband of hers wastes his 
time on the stock exchange!” 
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The Truth About Insurance Protecting 


Against Fraudulent Alteration 
of Checks 


By F. L. Armstrong 


Assistant Secretary The Bankers Supply Company 


ARLY in 1921, C. B. Chadwick, 
president of The Bankers Supply 
Company, who has been identified 

with the lithographing business for 
many years, and is very well known 
among the banking fraternity of this 
country, conceived the idea of real pro- 
tective measures for bank checks. 

One of his first jobs was the attempt 
to get away from white paper. He tried 
many different devices. First, he had 
a basket weave design printed on the 
face of checks. When that was erased 
with acid, knife, or rubber, it revealed 
the white paper underneath the design. 
But a patient crook might restore the 
design. 

Various other devices and designs fol- 
lowed, each an improvement on the pre- 
ceding type, and each presenting some 
new difficulties for check crooks; but 
Mr. Chadwick’s experience finally led 
him to the conclusion that there is prob- 
ably no check-protecting device simple 
and inexpensive enough to be widely 
used—and of course checks must be 
widely used in order to fulfill their busi- 
ness function—yet so safe that expert 
check crooks could not beat them and 
pass altered checks in the ordinary 
course of bank routine. Protective de- 
vices make alterations difficult, but not 
impossible. 

This conclusion led Mr. Chadwick to 
the decision to produce insured bank 
checks, and thus afford positive protec- 
tion against losses through fraudulent 
alterations. A crook might alter in- 
sured checks, but he would not take 
away from the bank or the depositor the 
protection of the insurance or of the de- 
tective agency assigned to run down al- 
tered check cases. 





INSURED checks are unquestion- 
ably safer than uninsured ones. 

Our position was secure and our man- 
ufacturing capacity large by that time. 
We arranged a series of safeguards: 
First, Super-Safety Paper. For the 
protection of banks, and to prevent un- 
authorized persons from securing spuri- 
ous pay-roll, expense, voucher, etc., 
checks—on which funds are secured 
with comparative ease—we have adopt- 
ed this SAFETY-FIRST precautionary 
policy and procedure. Super-Safety 
Paper is produced by us in our own mill, 
is carefully guarded—each sheet being 
counted and accounted for. No blank 
sheet, large enough to make a single 
check or draft, is permitted to leave our 
factories. It is sold only to banks and 
responsible firms and individuals, after 
being made into checks, drafts and 
kindred items. Inability to secure this 
paper defeats the efforts of the criminal- 
ly inclined to produce counterfeit or 
spurious negotiable forms on banks and 
their depositors. Second, insurance; 
third, detective agency protection. 
Therefore, we found that we could se- 
cure insurance rates which enabled us 
to sell, not only checks, but checks plus 
insurance, plus detective agency protec- 
tion, at a reasonable price, because of 
manufacturing economies and large pro- 
duction. This is one of the few products 
in any line of business going direct from 
producer to consumer with only one 
small profit. 

Arrangements were made with the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany to furnish the desired insurance in- 
demnifying the insured bank in an 
amount not to exceed $1000, and in- 
demnifying each and every depositor 
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thereof for a like amount, against direct 
loss sustained due to the fraudulent or 
felonious alteration as to number, 
amount, date, and/or nume of payee of 
any check or draft produced on Super- 
Safety Paper. Suffice it to say, Super- 
Safety Insured checks and drafts have 
enjoyed tremendous popularity, and in 
consequence, the sales volume of some 
other lithographers has suffered. 

Good merchandise, attractive prices, 
plus real, sound, fraudulent alteration 
insurance, supported by the unquestion- 
able integrity of two nationally known 
institutions, The Bankers Supply Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, have unfortunate- 
ly generated considerable feeling on the 
part of some persons, who have resorted 
to repeated and unwarranted attacks 
directed against Super-Safety Paper 
and the insurance furnished in connec- 
tion with it. 

It has been our practice to refuse to 
dignify these attacks with any denial, 
because we still have faith in the com- 
mon sense of the public. Any one who 
knows anything at all about the repu- 
tation of this company and our insurance 
carrier knows positively that neither 
of these organizations would for a 
moment lend themselves to any scheme 
as ridiculous as that which some of our 
would-be competitors persist in describ- 
ing. The latter seem to have over- 
looked the important fact that no sen- 
sible banker or business man likes a 
“knocker,” especially when the means 
employed is certain unjustifiable propa- 
ganda. 

There has been considerable publicity 
given to a certain article, entitled 
“Check Insurance Arouses Opposition,” 
which appeared in The Montana Banker, 
issue of September 10, 1928, and which 
has cast unwarranted reflection upon 
two reputable and nationally known in- 
stitutions and their legitimate products, 
through the inference gained by readers 
in naturally interpreting this article as 
an opinion of an expert. 

We felt all along that the large 
volume of business we enjoy among the 


banks of the entire United States is 
sufficient evidence that incorrect state- 
ments, innuendo and sometimes ap- 
parently deliberate mis-statements were 
unworthy of our attention or public re- 
buttal. However, so much publicity has 
been given to propaganda of this nature 
that we are convinced we would be 
shirking a distinct duty to our banker 
friends if we did not issue a frank 
statement containing the facts of the 
matter. 

We believe you will agree with the 
writer that a great portion of the con- 
fidence of the public in banks is based 
upon safeguards surrounding their de- 
posits. We refer to these safeguards 
in explanation of what we presume our 
competitors are attempting to destroy 
insofar as our proposition, which has 
stood the test of time, is concerned, by 
deliberately not stating explicitly just 
what the insurance does provide by the 
quotation: 

The display of an imposing looking bond 
with only the face visible under glass, so 
framed that its conditions cannot be read 
without removing it from its frame, leads 
the uninitiated to believe that this bond is 
a valuable instrument indeed, but next to 
the last paragraph, however, states that the 
bond is subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions on the succeeding pages, which are 
made a part of the bond, and it is these in- 
visible conditions and limitations that dictate 
how a depositor shall draw his check if 
relief be granted him in case of loss. 


This infers that the depositors are 
not protected because of the “conditions 
and limitations” referred to, which are 
none other than those conservatively re- 
quired by any reputable insurance com- 
pany and which, for lack of space, do 
not appear on the face of the bond. In- 
surance contracts, as you know, seldom, 
if ever, have all of their conditions on 
the face of the bond or policy, because 
they are usually too long to be so pre- 
pared. 

These conditions, which contain noth- 
ing unreasonable, have been approved 
by many insurance departments of the 
several states. They contain nothing 
that is not necessary for the proper un- 
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derstanding of the guaranty, and it is 
manifestly unfair to attempt to convey 
the impression that there is something 
concealed in the contract which would 
be a hazard to conservative bankers 
publicly advertising that they are carry- 
ing this fraudulent check alteration in- 
surance to protect themselves and their 
depositors. It has been the invariable 
practice, when furnishing framed bonds, 
to provide the banker customer with an 
original executed copy for office use, and 
so that it could be conveniently ex- 
hibited to any one who might like to 
examine it more carefully. We shall 
welcome the opportunity to send any 
banker a specimen copy of this contract. 

The statement is made: 

The safeguards insisted upon in this policy 
for the drawing of a check are of such a 
nature that if by any chance the check 
should be altered and pass the paying teller, 
there is no way in which the customer could 
lose, leaving insurance out of the question. 


It is presumably the intention to con- 
vey the impression that the insurance 
is unnecessary, although the banker of 
any considerable experience appreciates 
the fact and knows that many cleverly 
altered checks have passed though the 
hands of careful tellers in the press of 
business, and that the alteration has not 
been discovered until after payment has 
been made or even until after the maker 
has received it in the returned can- 
celled checks at the end of the month. 
In such a case, it would then become 
necessary for the bank to decide wether 
or not it would be good policy for it to 
attempt a defense, based upon the cir- 
cumstances, or pay the customer’s loss 
without further ado. If the bank de- 
fends its position, no matter how legiti- 
mate it may be, it does not instill con- 
fidence or create good will in the minds 
of the public; and contrariwise, we do 
not believe it is good business for the 
bank to stand the loss when due diligence 
has apparently been observed. The 
actual law pertaining to check altera- 
tions is quite complicated, as is usually 
the case. Court decisions have been 
many and varied. Probably as many 


decisions have been rendered on one side 
as on the other. To make a bad matter 
worse, there is no uniformity in state 
laws in the matter of liability for al- 
tered checks, and some day we hope to 
see a Federal statute adopted to cover 
the whole question. Decisions, for the 
most part, are rendered by juries on the 
basis of individual circumstances attend- 
ing each case. If a fraudulent altera- 
tion of a check occurs and you hold the 
insurance contract referred to herein, 
you need not worry about where the 
responsibility for the loss will rest. The 
bond covers the breach by indemnifying 
not only the bank, but also each and 
every depositor thereof. 

The following also appears in the 
article we are discussing: 


Furthermore, no recovery can be made 
should any loss be sustained through the 
connivance of any officer, partner, or em- 
ployee of the bank, or depositor. (A large 
percentage of fraudulent alterations are 
done at least with the connivance of an 
employee, so this removes a large percentage 
of the protection which otherwise might be 
offered by this policy.) 


It is amateurish to criticise this 
clause, because it is obvious that it does 
no more than any sound insurance com- 
surance company assume, under a fraud- 
ulent alteration bond, losses sustained 
through the act or with the connivance 
of any officer or employee of a bank or 
depositor? The bank undoubtedly car- 
ries fidelity bonds or a bankers’ blanket 
bond, protecting itself against such loss, 
and no doubt many depositors are also 
bonding their employees. 

In any event, we wish to invite at- 
tention to the fact that the various 
standard forms of forgery policies used 
by virtually all insurance companies 
writing this form of protection contain 
a similar provision. There is nothing 
unusual or unreasonable in this clause. 

The use of the words “due diligence” 
is also condemned. It appears in the 
bond in a sentence reading: 


It is understood and agreed by the bank 
and the depositor covered hereunder that 
they shall exercise, respectively, due dili- 











gence in the payment and issuance of any 
check or draft covered hereunder. * * * * 


Many court decisions plainly indicate 
that a bank or depositor is expected to 
use due diligence in the payment or 
drawing of checks, and all that the bond 
does in this respect is to point out ex- 
pressly what the bank and the depositor 
would ordinarily be expected to do. 

Another part of the bond that is com- 
mented upon unfavorably is that por- 
tion reading: 

No liability whatever shall attach to the 
company on account of any check or draft 
drawn on the bank by itself or a depositor 


thereof and paid by it, which has been care- 
lessly drawn and/or obviously altered. 


This ties up with the educational 
campaign carried on by The Bankers 
Supply Company for many years, show- 
ing how checks should be properly pre- 
pared. We believe this clause, to a 
great extent, eliminates improperly 
drawn checks, because it serves to cau- 
tion banks and depositors to prepare 
them carefully. Carelessly drawn or 
obviously altered checks are usually 
easily detectible. We have not experi- 
enced any difficulty in this respect and 
the same may be said for the insurance 
company. 

The cancellation clause requires sixty 
days’ notice to the bank. This is an 
extremely liberal period. The standard 
forms of forgery policies, referred to 
heretofore, allow only five and ten days. 

The bond provides: 

For the purpose of maintaining proper 
premium reserves, as required by the laws of 
various states, it is agreed that whenever 
requested the bank will furnish to the com- 
pany information as to the total number of 
Super-Safety checks or drafts purchased 
during the life of this bond, and failure to 
furnish such information within thirty days 
after the request therefor was received by 
the bank shall release the company from 
any and all liability hereunder. 


This condition is intended as a pro- 
tection to the insurance company in the 
matter of premiums paid by The 
Bankers Supply Company, and would 
serve, if it were considered necessary 
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to obtain such information, as a check 
against the information supplied by 
The Bankers Supply Company, upon 
which the premiums are based. No de- 
mand for such information has ever 
been made upon any bank, and it is not 
likely to be made. The Bankers Supply 
Company is not likely to jeopardize its 
enviable reputation by indulging in 
sharp practices that would make it nec- 
essary for the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company to make demand 
upon the bank customer under this 
clause. 

We could go on at great length and 
more specifically analyze and rebut the 
numerous aspersions and criticisms of- 
fered against our Super-Safety Insured 
Checks, but it would all lead to the 
same end, i. e,: The Bankers Supply 
Company and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, both of which 
are above suspicion as to their business 
integrity and methods of doing business, 
are offering the bankers of the United 
States, or such of them as may care to 
avail themselves of it, an added service 
for their customers in Super-Safety In- 
sured Checks. 

True, The Bankers Supply Company 
has a national selling organization of 
enviable reputation for its efficiency, 
and while enjoying a very large pro- 
portion of the check business of the 
United States, we are not trying, ner 
do we believe it possible, to force any 
banker to use our merchandise—no 
matter how well we may think of it or 
how reasonably we may furnish it— 
notwithstanding the accusations to this 
effect. 

We believe that by the publication of 
this article, the implied reflection upon 
The Bankers Supply Company, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, and Super-Safety Insured Checks 
will be relieved, which is due us in 
justice to ourselves, the insurance com- 
pany through whom we do business, and 
our bank customers, who are enjoying 
the security and good will which has 
come to them through the adoption of 
Super-Safety Insured Checks. 
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THE UNION TRUST and SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


— unusual features of design and 

planning have contributed to make 
this one of the notable banks of the year. 
An attractive booklet illustrating the 
building and its interior is now on the 
press and will be mailed to any banker 
upon request. 


Design, Engineering Service 
Construction ¢WManagement 


By 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 






Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Check Payable After Drawer’s 
Death 


In re Knapp’s Estate, Supreme Court of 
Iowa, 197 N. W. Rep. 22 


HE payee of a check containing 

the words ‘Due ten days after 

death,” brought suit against the ex- 
ecutor of the drawer of the check. The 
court held that, while the check was a 
negotiable instrument, in spite of the 
fact that it was payable after death, 
it could not be enforced against the 
drawer’s estate. The reason was that 
the check was given to the payee without 
consideration. It was a mere attempt 
to make a gift to take effect after the 
donor’s death, which can be done only 
through the medium of a will. 


OPINION 


Action to establish a claim against 
the estate of decedent. The opinion 
states the facts. Jury was waived with 
consent of the parties, and the cause 
tried to the court. Plaintiff’s petition 
was dismissed, and judgment entered 
against plaintiff for costs. Plaintiff ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 


DE GRAFF, J.—One Jacob Knapp 
executed and delivered to his daughter, 
Martha A. Brissler, a writing, to wit: 
“Linden, Iowa, Sept. 9, 1919. No. , 
The Linden Bank 72-1425: Pay to 
the order of Martha A. Brissler $1000. 
Difference in the 40 a. Due 10 days 
after death. “J. Knapp.” 





The instrument was delivered without 
consideration, and subsequently to the 
maker’s death the payee made present- 
ment to the Linden Bank, and payment 
was refused by reason of insufficient 
funds in the account of Jacob Knapp. 
This was its privilege. Thereupon the 
payee made demand upon L. D. Russell, 
executor of the will of Jacob Knapp, for 





payment, which was also refused. Plain- 
tiff then filed her petition and claim in 
probate against the estate of Jacob 
Knapp, and upon the hearing thereon 
the trial court disallowed the claim and 
dismissed the petition. This appeal in- 
volves the correctness of the ruling. If 
the claim as filed is not allowable, what 
is the legal reason? 

Viewing the instrument as a check, it 
is clear that the payee has a right to sue 
thereon, and if no legal defense is shown 
a recovery may be had. 

The instant writing has the earmarks 
of a negotiable instrument. The state- 
ment of the transaction giving rise to the 
instrument does not affect its negotia- 
bility. Section 3060a8, Code Supp. 1913. 
It contains negotiable words, is payable 
in money unconditionally, and at a time 
certain, in the sense that it is payable on 
an event certain to happen. Section 
3060a1, Code Supp. 1913. The fact 
that such an instrument may have a 
speculative value in the domain of busi- 
ness and banking, and may be wholly 
unsuited for the purpose of negotiable 
instruments, as an adjunct to money, is 
not a controlling consideration. One 
further proposition may be noted before 
passing to the determining question in 
this case. A check per se does not oper- 
ate as an assignment of the funds in the 
hands of the drawee bank, available for 
the payment thereof, and the drawee is 
not liable thereon unless and until it ac- 
cepts or certifies the same. Section 
8060a189, Cope Supp. 1913. Before 
the enactment of the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, a minority of 
the states held that a check made the 
payee or holder the assignee of a suffi- 
cient portion of the drawer’s account 
to pay the check. Under this rule, the 
bank, on being notified of the check, was 
liable directly to the holder to pay it, if 
the drawer’s account was sufficient to 
meet it. This court recognized the min- 
221 
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ority rule. Roberts v. Corbin, 26 Iowa, 
315, 96 Am. Dec. 146. Our present 
Negotiable Instruments Law recognizes 
and prescribes the majority rule, and a 
check per se is not an assignment of the 
fund. The statute (Code Supp. 1913, 
§ 3060a127) also enacts the rule pre- 
vailing in common law that a bill of ex- 
change does not operate as an assign- 
ment. 

Was the check in question a gift, 
enforceable by the donee against the 
donor either in the latter’s lifetime or 
against his estate after his death? Under 
the facts we have no hesitation in saying 
that the check constituted a gift. It 
was without consideration, and was 
purely voluntary on the part of the 
donor. The great weight of authority 
holds that the voluntary promise of a 
donor to pay the money in the future 
constitutes a gift which is not complete 
until the money is paid. The giving of 
a check without consideration is not the 
immediate voluntary transfer of the 
money, but simply a promise to pay the 
money, and being a promise without con- 
sideration it cannot be enforced. It is 
not a valid gift causa mortis, for the 
reason that there must be an actual sub- 
ject matter, capable of passing by de- 
livery, and an actual delivery of 
the check in contemplation of death. 
As a gift inter vivos it did not 
constitute an assignment of the funds in 
the bank to the credit of the drawer. In 
the recent case of Edwards v. Guarantee 
Trust and Savings Bank, 48 Cal. App. 
787, 192 Pac. 324, a check for $4,000 
was drawn on the defendant bank by one 
Liveson on February 28, 1917, payable 
to the plaintiff, and intended as a gift to 
him of the amount mentioned. On 
March 2, 1917, plaintiff deposited this 
check in his bank at Long Beach, and 
on the following day it was presented 
to the defendant bank for payment, 
which was refused. Liveson died on 
March 4, 1917, and the check was never 
honored by the bank. It was held that, 
as the check was not cashed prior to the 
death of Liveson, the attempted gift was 
not contemplated by delivery, and 


therefore the payee could not recover 
the amount from the estate of the donor. 
The opinion reads: 


A bank occupies the position of debtor 
to its depositors, and a check drawn against 
an account is only a direction to pay the 
amount thereof to the payee. No contractual 
relation with the payee, or legal obligation 
to him, is created by the signing of the 
check, and refusal to cash the check does 
not give rise to a cause of action in favor of 
the person to whom it is made payable. 

. . A gift is a voluntary transfer, without 
consideration, of personal property, and be- 
comes effective only on delivery. . . . Until 
the purpose of the donor is carried into 
execution by a delivery of the subject of 
the gift, no interest vests in the donee. ... 
The mere privilege to be the recipient of a 
gift is common to all, and cannot be pos- 
sessed or used to the exclusion of others; 
hence, it does not constitute property cap- 
able of ownership. 


In Basket v. Hassell, 107 U. S. 602, 
2 Sup. Ct. 415, 27 L. Ed. 500, a check 
was executed and delivered to the plain- 
tiff, payable upon the death of the 
drawer. The court said: 


The property in the fund did not presently 
pass, but remained in the donor, and the 
donee was excluded from its possession and 
control during the life of the donor. That 
qualification of the right which would have 
belonged to him if he had become the present 
owner of the fund, establishes that there 
was no delivery of possession, according to 
the terms of the instrument, and that, as the 
gift was to take effect only upon the death 
of the donor, and was not a present executed 
gift mortis causa, but a testamentary dis- 
position. 


The following cases support the doc- 
trine herein announced, and control the 
material question in this case: Fox- 
worthy v. Adams, 136 Ky. 403, 124 S. 
W- 381, 27 L. R. A. (N. S.) 308, Ann. 
Cas. 1912A, 327; Pullen v. Placer 
County Bank, 138 Cal. 169, 66 Pac. 
740, 71 Pac. 88, 94 Am. St. Rep. 19 
(with note); Sullivan v. Sullivan, 122 
Ky. 707, 92 S. W. 966, 7 L. R. A. 156 
(with note), 13 Ann. Cas. 163; Johnson 
v. Colley, 101, Va. 414, 44 S. E. 721, 
99 Am. St. Rep. 911. 

We conclude, therefore, that under 
the recorded facts the check did not 
constitute a valid gift causa mortis or 
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inter vivos, and cleanly it has no validity 
as a testamentary disposition of prop- 
erty. 
The judgment entered by the trial 
court is affirmed. 
Affirmed. 
& 


Suit Against National Bank to 
Recover Excessive Interest 


Moers v. American Exchange National 
Bank, Supreme Court of New 
York, Appellate Division, 203 
N. Y. Supp. 727 


The defendant bank made a loan on 
a promissory note to an _ individual 
doing business under the name of the 
Metal Export Company of America. 
The note when delivered to the bank 
had no rate of interest inserted therein. 
An officer of the bank, supposing that 
the signature, “Metal Export Company 
of America,” represented a corporation 
which, under a New York statute, can- 
not interpose a defense of usury in any 
action, inserted the rate of 7 per cent. 
in the space left blank for the interest. 
The highest lawful rate in New York is 
6 per cent. 

At maturity, the plaintiff paid the 
note with interest. Thereupon, he 
brought this action against the bank 
under a Federal statute, which permits 
a person who has paid to a national 
bank a greater rate of interest than is 
allowed by law, to recover back twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid, 
where the excessive rate is knowingly 
received by the bank. The defense was 
that the rate of interest was inad- 
vertently inserted by the bank’s officer 
who believed the borrower to be a cor- 
poration. 

Upon appeal a judgment striking out 
the defendant’s answer as frivolous and 
giving the plaintiff summary judgment 
for the amount of the penalty was re- 
versed. It was held that the question 
of whether or not there was inadvertance 
in fixing the interest at 7 per cent. and 
im receiving payment thereof should 
have been submitted to the jury. 





Action by Albert A. Moers, trading 
as the Metal Export Company of 
America, against the American Ex- 
change National Bank. From a sum- 
mary judgment for the amount of 
penalty provided in the United States 
statutes for taking usury, and from an 
order on which said judgment was en- 
tered, defendant appeals. Reversed, and 
motion denied. 


OPINION 


McAVOY, J.—Judgment was or- 
dered summarily in favor of the plaintiff 
herein. The answer was struck out and 
declared sham and frivolous. The suit 
in which this judgment was entered 
was based upon a Federal statute, which 
permits a person who has paid a greater 
rate of interest than is allowed by law 
upon a note, bill, or other evidence of 
debt to recover back, in an action in the 
nature of an action of debt, twice the 
amount of the interest thus paid from 
any banking association taking or re- 
ceiving the same, when the taking, 
receiving, or charging at a greater rate 
of interest is knowingly done. The pro- 
vision allowing this action is found in 
the United States Revised Statutes, 
§5198 (13 Stat. p. 108; section 30, c. 
106, Laws 1864 [U. S. Comp. St. 
§ 9759]). 

There are two causes of action in the 
complaint. They differ only in the dates 
of the transactions described therein 
and the amounts involved. The answer 
to these causes is the same. The com- 
plaint shows that the plaintiff, an in- 
dividual, was doing business under a 
trade name, to wit, the Metal Export 
Company of America; that the defend- 
ant made a loan of $50,000 to the plain- 
tiff upon his promissory note; that the 
promissory note by its terms provided 
for interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum; that the note was paid at ma- 
turity, and, in addition to the principal, 
plaintiff also paid to the defendant, and 
the defendant took, received, and 
charged plaintiff interest at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum. The complaint 
then states that the interest was know- 
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ingly taken, received, and charged; that 
the rate so charged was illegal, and a 
statement of penalty as provided is 
made, to the effect that the plaintiff is 
entitled to recover twice the amount of 
interest so paid. ‘The only denial found 
in the answer which raises any issue is 
that the defendant knowingly took, re- 
ceived, and charged interest at a greater 
rate than 6 per cent. per annum. 

The affidavits show that the note de- 
livered by the plaintiff to the bank had 
no rate of interest inserted, and that an 
officer of the bank by inadvertence in- 
serted in the space left blank for the 
interest 7 per cent. The rate of 7 per 
cent. was so inserted unintentionally, 
according to the claim of the bank’s 
officer, because the signature of the 
“Metal Export Company of America” 
gave the impression to the officer fixing 
the rate that the maker was a corpora- 
tion, and thus shut out in our courts 
from raising the defense of usury in any 
action. Since chapter 172 of the Laws 
of 1850, which forbade a corporation 
to interpose a defense of usury, the 
rule has been uniformly followed that 
the effect of that statute was to repeal 
as to corporations pro tanto the existing 
statutes as to usury. 

It cannot be doubted that if this 
plaintiff, as its name gave reason to 
believe, was a corporation, the under- 
taking of the note to pay 7 per cent. 
interest would not be void as being 
usurious. The contract would be law- 
ful, and no penalty would attach, under 
either the United States or state enact- 


ments, imposed to mulct by a severe 
civil fine a banking association making 
a contract for usury. The agreement 
to entail the penalty must be corrupt. 
When neither party contemplates an 
usurious transaction, and when the same 
arises from an honest mistake of fact, 
the transaction cannot be called usuri- 
ous. The highly penal consequences of 
the usurious offense are never visited 
upon any one who takes an excess of 
interest over the legal rate through a 
transaction which arises from a mere 
mistake, and without the intent to take 
usury being positively imputable to the 
lender. 

It seems to us that the controverted 
fact as to whether or not there was an 
inadvertence in the fixing of interest at 
7 per cent. and in the receiving of its 
payment is a jury point. From the cir- 
cumstances of this transaction it cannot 
be considered that the defense is friv- 
olous and sham on its face. It is not 
inherently improbable that the loaning 
officer of a bank should mistakenly mark 
an individual note with an_ interest 
charge which would be legal against a 
corporate body, when the title under 
which the individual does business has a 
corporate guise. The defense seems 
good in law and fact, if established, 
and it was improper to direct the sum- 
mary judgment on affidavits. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from should be reversed, with costs, and 
the plaintiff's motion for judgment 
denied, with $10 costs. 

Order filed: All concur. 
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Two Neighboring Nations’ 


sane - ‘ 
By Willis G. Nash 
Vice-President Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York, and Retiring 
President New York State Bankers Association 


BOUT two and a half billions of 
American dollars are now invest- 
ed in Canadian enterprises. Of 

this amount about $1,200,000,000 is in 
bonds and the balance in stock holdings, 
mortgages, farms, industrial enterprises 
and private loans. Americans in the last 
few years have opened upward of 700 
branch factories in the Dominion. 

When I look around at conditions in 
other lands abroad, I am glad indeed 
to see so much practical interest on the 
part of our business men in the develop- 
ment of this country. Our Canadian in- 
vestments in the future bid fair to be on 
an even larger scale, and have already 
gone substantially beyond those of 
Great Britain. 

It is interesting to note that in re- 
gard to her foreign trade, Canada is a 
creditor to Great Britain, debtor to the 
United States and a creditor to the rest 
of the world. The amazing size of this 
trade deserves particular emphasis. 
Last year Canada’s exports equaled 
one-fourth the value of those of the 
United States, a truly marvelous total 
considering that Canada’s entire popula- 
tion is only equal to that of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

To give the same picture differently, 
Canadian exports last year amounted to 
$113 per capita against $37.01 in the 
United States. For her imports, the cor- 
responding figures were $100 per capita 
as compared with $33.50 on the other 
side of the border. The bigger the 
figures become in future years, the bet- 
ter pleased will we Americans be. 





*Extract from an address before the conven- 
tion of the New York State Bankers Association 
at Montreal, Canada, June 23, 1924. 


Canada is evolving rapidly. Last 
year she sold to the United States $416,- 
000,000 worth of goods—more than we 
bought from either Great Britain or 
Cuba, which stood second and third in 
rank among the countries selling to us. 
Canada now stands first. 

Approximately 20 per cent. of all 
American foreign investments are in 
Canada, and I, for one, am glad that we 
this time at least put our money on the 
right horse. 

We in the United States have fol- 
lowed with very great interest the re- 
cent evolutions of Canadian politics as 
they bear upon her position as a member 
of the British Empire. I say this be- 
cause all thinking Americans know that 
the one big hope for world peace, for re- 
construction of business, for sanity and 
order, is for the English speaking peo- 
ples to stick together, to learn to know 
one another better, and to work for their 
common interests. 

On March 2, last year, a treaty con- 
cerning halibut fishery on our Pacific 
coast was signed by Canada and the 
United States. The British ambassador 
in Washington did not put his signature 
on the document, and Great Britain was 
not made a party to it. I wonder if 
we all realize the great significance of 
this occurrence? It is tangible evidence, 
I think, of the genuinely liberal attitude 
now adopted by the mother country 
toward her colonies. This, coupled with 
the outstanding honesty and square 
dealing which Great Britain has shown 
in the matter of her indebtedness to the 
United States, illustrates all that is best 
in Anglo-Saxon character. 
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Plans Rapidly Being Formulated for Rich- 


mond, Virginia, Financial Advertisers’ 
Association Convention 


HE Financial Advertisers’ 

Association will hold its 
first separate convention in 
Richmond, Va., October 13 to 
16, with headquarters at the 
famous Jefferson Hotel. Since 
its organization eight years ago 
the F. A. A. has been meeting 
at the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, of which it is one of the 
largest units, but the decision at 
Atlantic City last year of the 
Associated Clubs to hold their 
convention this year in London 
made it felt that some meeting 
should be arranged for in this 
country, following the London 
convention. 

At a meeting of the board of 
directors, held in New York 
City last February, third vice- 
president R. E. Hotze, Jr., 
assistant cashier of the Planters 
National Bank of Richmond, 
presented the invitation of the 


governor of Virginia and the 
mayor of Richmond to the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association 
to come to Richmond, and the 
board unanimously accepted the 
invitation. 

The three days’ session will 
be taken up with the discus- 
sion of live and pertinent topics 
relating to new business and 


financial advertising, while the 
social and entertainment fea- 
tures will by no means be over- 
looked. 

Among the outside features 
being arranged are a_ golf 
tournament at the beautiful 
Country Club of Virginia and 
an automobile tour of the bat- 
tlefields around Richmond, be- 
sides which there is_ being 
planned a monster ball. 

It is expected that over 500 
members will be in attendance 
at the convention. 


Bank “ Copy ” that New Yorkers Couldn’t 
Help Reading 


UST bank advertising 

conform to set stand- 
ards? Do the ethics of finance 
preclude anything in publicity 
beyond the mere offer of service 
with a capital “S”’—the cold 
presentation of assets and lia- 
bilities—the constant pointing 
at “facilities” per se? 


In other words, can banks 
venture to be original; and if 
so, can they find legitimate 
points of difference between the 
services they severally offer? 

The Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company of New York 
thought this could be done. 
Here was a commercial banking 





The Country Club of Virginia, Richmond, Va., one of the most beautiful in the South, where the 


invitat 


n golf tournament will be held for the members of the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
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What happened when 
New York lost its “Main Street”? 


HIRTY years ago the “business 
center™ of ew York was as cosy 
to locate and define as City Hall Park. 
Where i it today? 
‘Wall Sereet and lower Broadway? 
‘The rapidly-growing Grand Central 
zone! 


Seand at the Hub in the Bronx, 
and watch the busines activity of « 
community as large as the city of 
Cleveland’ 

Walk out Flatbush Avenue—and 





troit, Piewburgh and Cincinnati rolled 
iato one! A borough which, in inelf, 
would be the fourth manufacturing 
city in the United States. 

Or go to West 4th Sereet and 


that makes more than 70 per cent of all 
the women’s clothes sold in America! 
eee 
New York today has not one Main 
Sereet—but many Main Streets 
They are sections of individual 
character and highly specialized needs. 
They are centers of industries with 
nation-wide and world-wide mterests. 
To meet their needs an unusual type 
of banking service ws becoming more 
and more necemary—s service which 
combines intimate 





At fourteen important busines cen 
ters throughout Greater New York, 
it has establuhed its complete services 
which now offer to busines men in 
every section the world-wide facilities 
and resources of the entire Irving 
Columbia organizanon. 

Yet in each section the Irving- 


men long familiar with the special 
problems of the business and industry 
i their particular district, but their 





iedivides! end cectional conditions 
with the large resources and complete 
commercial faciliies of # great finan- 
cial institution. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 


work is tn almost every 
instance by an Advisory B ard com 
posed chiefly of successful busines 
men of the community itelf 

A visit to the nearest office (see hist 
below), and a talk with the ofhcers in 





watch the swarmin; 





world—and the center of an industry 


Mid Tows 


Ne Avemee 








g commerce of one Company has built its whole organi- charge, will suggest how the Irving | 
of the greatest shopping areas in the zation in recognition of this develop- Columbia can serve you in your busi i 
ment affairs. 


IrvinG BANK-CoLuMBIA Trust COMPANY 


Foe Avene at y2nd Steuer Sth Set ot Seven Avent 

wenee os jecb Stree Teed Avenee ot tefith Serve 
ind Sereee, opp. Grand Central 
Pak Avene sr Bch Saree 


new and personal 


Rotem and te Oem 


Breet iva 
50 Fulom Seree 
Psat ond Londen A 


wenees 
New Uurectt Avenue 2 5 rd Street 








This New 


itself, in fourteen different 


York bank has fourteen offices, 


each complete in 


districts of Greater New York. 
Each of these districts is a city in itself. 


The bank brought 


to light a number of striking facts about the growth and 
development of these various districts, and around them built 


a series of advertisements, 


the spotlight successively 


Instead of giving the center of 
the stage to deposit and credit and loan, 


the bank threw 


different sections of the 


metropolis where recent business progress has been especially 


notable. 


organization established at four- 
teen points in Greater New 
York. Fourteen complete of- 
fices, each concentrated on a 
specialized, intensive service for 
a district differing in many 
ways from the other districts. 
Each office has become closely 
identified with the business in- 
terests of its community. 

What more logical, thea, than 
to tell New Yorkers a graphic 
story of this practical service in 
terms of the separate metropol- 
itan districts themselves—pro- 
vided there was something of 
real interest to say about those 
districts. 





Here was the test of adver- 
tising resourcefulness. 

The layman might suppose 
that Greater New York had 
been given publicity from every 
possible angle, and that banks 
had already said all that could 
be said about financial service. 
But the Irving-Columbia found 
a way to be original on both 
counts. 

Investigation brought to light 
a number of striking facts 
about New York’s rapid growth 
—facts not generally known— 
that could readily be adapted 
to the advertiser’s plan. Around 
these facts was built up a series 


of advertisements which chal- 
lenged the attention of the most 
blasé New Yorker. 

Instead of stressing the bank 
from the outset, this copy dwelt 
primarily on New York’s amaz- 
ing business expansion. Instead 
of giving the center of the stage 
to deposit and credit and loan, 
the copy threw the spotlight 
successively on dierent sec- 
tions of the metropolis where 
recent business progress has 
been especially notable. 

Bronx business men might 
pass over a straight statement 
that the Irving-Columbia had 
studied and served the Bronx 
for twenty-four years; but what 
loyal Bronxite could remain 
cold to the statement that the 
Bronx today is New York’s 
fastest-growing borough, al- 


ready larger in itself than the * 


City of Cleveland? 

Brooklyn people, proud of 
their borough and more or less 
vaguely aware of its present- 
day importance were bound to 
stop on figures which showed 
that of 860,000 Brooklyn people 
engaged in gainful occupations, 
seven out of ten worked in 
Brooklyn. 

Merchants of mid-town Man- 
hattan felt a new sense of shar- 
ing in amazing progress when 
informed that building opera- 
tions now under way in the 
Grand Central zone represented 
the investment of more than 
$150,000,000. 

In thus creating general 
terest, the advertiser sacrificed 
nothing. Quite the contrary. 
For each district played up had 
the strongest kind of a “tie-up” 
with the bank itself. The tran- 
sition from general interest to 
selling talk about Irving-Colum- 
bia service was perfectly natu- 
ral and therefore most effective. 

The campaign was not a long- 
continued one. There were only 
seven advertisements, running 
one a week in each of several 
newspapers. But each adver- 
tisement was given space ade- 
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quate for its message; the best 
of artists were employed to 
make the illustrations attractive 
and powerful; and great care 
was exercised on layouts and 
type styles. 

Whether or not banking 
service is more difficult to 
advertise successfully than au- 
tomobiles, or pianos, or books, 
it is certainly susceptible to 
handling in ways far removed 
from the old conception of 


counting-house _ bloodlessness. 
People who buy cars and 
pianos and books on_ the 


strength of advertising can also 
be influenced by good advertis- 
ing in their selection of a bank. 
Modern bank advertising recog- 
nizss this fact, and, without 
dropping from the dignity es- 
sential to confidence, tries to be 
humanly interesting. 


& 


By means of intelligent ad- 
vetrising a strong but obscure 
bank may rise to first rank in 
its community, while a non- 
advertising bank, with a cen- 
tury’s honorable history behind 
it, stands still or slips back- 
ward—Edwin Bird Wilson. 
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BLACK cromes samming every 


ing s continuous stream 

‘An almost unbelievable army district 
“Manhattan bound” every morning — 

Little wonder that we think of of 
downtown Manhattan as the Mecca 
of New York's workers—as the busi- ‘™ Qvew 
ness center of the entire metropolis. 


every 10 workers who live w Brooklyn great buss 


Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Cincinnati 
rulled into one! 

sé 
Out of the confusion which the rapid- 
ity of New York's growth has caused, 





mer 
nga tone batey 








From 6 to 9 in the morning «+ 
How much of Brooklyn 
moves into Manhattan? 


one fact is clear today. The 
subway entrance—bridges carry- pews and industrial activity aan cary 
of people— is no longer concentrated in # single 


With 35,000 factones—with 2400 miles 





a3 than im the entire | 
caty of Detromt—with the almont over-night 
rowth of the Grand Cent 
Yer sratistics show thet 7 out of York today hes not one bu 
and industr ~ fe centers. 





work in Brooklyn! These districts are no 
They are the active producers who but centers of nation-wide and world-wide 
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Brooklyn people, proud of their borough and more or less 
vaguely aware of its present day importance, were bound to 
stop on figures which showed that of 800,000 Brooklyn people 
gainfully employed, seven out of ten worked in Brooklyn. 


Capitalizing the Calendar 


By RALEIGH E. ROSS 


1AT are people thinking 

about? Fortunate is the 
bank publicity man who an- 
swers this question correctly 
and swings his newspaper copy 
into the current for he is 
assured a wide reading. 


People are thinking of the 
news of the day as they read 
their papers, and we have writ- 
ten of the value of following 
the news in newspaper copy. 
But there is another broad 


classification of mass thought 
which we may well term sea- 
sonal, for it varies with the cal- 


endar. When a man is think- 
ing of tting in his coal, or 
taking his ashes, or going 





on a vacation, or playing golf, 
or any one of the hundreds of 
similar things, copy based on 
any of these subjects is doubly 
interesting. So the alert pub- 
licity man capitalizes the cal- 
endar. 

He does not base copy on 
golf in January if he is in 
Minnesota, though many are al- 
most wild enough to play if the 
snow gives them even half a 
chance. Nor does he write in 
July of savings pass books as 
Christmas presents. 

This brings us to holiday 
copy, which is one division of 
the seasonal appeal. Most holi- 
days call for but one or two 


advertisements, with the excep- 
tion of Christmas. People be- 
gin to think about Christmas 
long in advance, and the banks 
properly capitalize this with 
Christmas Clubs and Christmas 
copy of other kinds beginning 
as early as December first. 
However, there is too wide a 
tendency to capitalize the calen- 


dar with holiday copy alone. 
Many a _ publicity man who 
would not think of letting 


Thanksgiving, for example, pass 
without an appropriate adver- 
ment, overlooks altogether the 
broader angles of seasonal ap- 
Holiday copy is fine, to 
but let us have in ad- 
dition more copy shaped to the 


peal. 


be sure, 


seasons. 
In line with this thought, we 
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greatest of all thieves—fire. Sim- 
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lect a corporate executor. Our 
‘ officer will be pleased to 


trust 
this with you at greater 


discuss 


length. 
MARCH 
Income tax. 
March winds cause 
fires (safe deposit). 
End of winter. 
Spring hat. 


many 


4 SPRING HAT 


Yes, she can have one. Her 
husband gives her an allowance 
for household expenses. She de- 
posits in her own account all she 
saves. 

This winter she has accumu- 
jatde the price of a good spring 
hat—and then some. Household 
economy leaves a margin for the 
savings account. 


APRIL 
Spring house cleaning. 
Carrying out the ashes. 
Opening of baseball season. 
Own your home. 


“CARRYING OUT ASHES” 


said a householder, “reminds me 
of the money I spent for coal. Of 
course heat is necessary. But our 
money goes for many things which 
are unnecessary. Often we have 
nothing to show for our spending 
—not even ashes. I have always 
been glad that I started early in 
life to save a fixed percentage of 
my income.” 


MAY 


Golf and tennis in full swing. 
Memorial Day. 


“8 ABOUT AS HARD AS PLAYING 
GOLF” 


remarked a business man who is 
building an estate under the 
Northwestern Trust Plan. He 
finds real pleasure in the process, 
for he knows that it is placing 
the results of his effort where they 
will grow, at compound investment 
rates, and will be ready when he 
or his family need such a fund. 

He feels that every addition is 
a hazard cleared—a long drive in 
the right direction. He thus refers 
‘0 a serious matter as a game, a 


habit of his, but we know he well 
realizes the many advantages of 
the plan 

Yon will, too, when you read our 


booklet explaining it. We will be 
Pleased to send you a copy. 
JUNE 
June brides. 
June graduates 
counsel) . 
Vacatior ‘opy. 


(gifts and 


(Cont -ued on page 282) 
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Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 














H. ENNIS JONES 


Assistant to president Franklin Trust Company 
Philadelphia 


R. JONES’ debut in the banking world was made 
M with the Philadelphia Trust Company. During six 

years he had practical experience in every department 
of the bank. Realizing that a banker’s viewpoint could be 
considerably broadened in the industrial world, he became 
associated with the American International Corporation of 
New York and served for several years on the staff of 
Matthew C. Brush, president. In 1921, Mr. Jones accepted a 
position as head teller in one of the branch offices of the 
Franklin Trust Company. Six months later he was appointed 
manager of this office and shortly after he was called to the 
main office where he reorganized and resystematized the 
entire institution. Then followed his election to the office 
of assistant treasurer and later assistant to the president, 
in charge of the company’s four branch offices, business 
development and publicity matters. Mr. Jones, personally 
planned and wrote all advertising and publicity in con- 
nection with the opening of the Franklin Trust Company’s 
new home on June 23, 1924. Over 300,000 persons visiting 
the institution during its opening week. 
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URING the eight years 

since its organization 
the Financia] Advertisers’ 
Association has been a most 
potent factor in the improve- 
ment of financial publicity 
and relations between the 
banks and the public. The 
association has striven stead- 
fastly to place the publicity 
and public relations activi- 
ties of banks on the highest 
possible plans. The present 
high status of bank advertis- 
ing, relative to the place it 
occupied ten years, or even 
five years, ago has been due 
in large measure to the activ- 
ities of the association. 

This year the association 
holds its first separate meet- 
ing since its organization, 
having hitherto met as one 
of the units of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 
Every bank advertising 


man who can do so should 
try to attend the meeting this 
year in Richmond, Va., 
October 13 to 16. The value 
to be received from the ex- 
hibits, and from the oppor- 
tunity such as will be offered 
to those who attend this con- 
vention to participate in an 
interchange of ideas, will 
prove of a nature both real 
and lasting. 


M @RE banks are using 

illustrated advertise- 
ments than ever before— 
and a great many are mis- 
using them. There can be 
little question about the 
helpfulness of illustrations, 
provided they are rightly 
used. 

In the layout of an illus- 
trated advertisement the il- 
lustration is, of course, seen 
before the copy. The illus- 
tration is presumably put in 
the layout for the purpose 
of conveying an image to the 
mind. The copy should 
clarify this image, enlarge 
upon it and translate it into 
terms of something under- 
standable. 

What happens when this 
is not done—when the illus- 
tration, as is so often the 
case, has no bearing on the 
copy or no connection with 
it? The whole effect is 
spoiled. An otherwise good 
piece of copy is handicapped 
by sailing under false colors. 
A reader’s mind is sent off 
into one channel by an illus- 
tration. Whereupon the copy 
tries to divert it into an- 
Waste motion. 


& 


HY is it that a banker 

will hire a presumably 

able man, pay good money to 

him to take charge of his 

publicity activities, and not 

even give him enough rope to 
hang himself with? 

A publicity manager either 


other. 


is or is not competent to 
handle a given bank’s pub- 


licity. The only way for 
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either the bank or the man to 
find out whether he is or js 
not competent is to give him 
a chance to show whiat he 
can do. It is not fair to the 
publicity manager, nor is it 
good business for the bank 
to assume his failure, or his 
success for that matter, if he 
is allowed to do nothing 
without first having to con- 
sult three vice-presidents 
and the board of directors. 


& 


E hear a great deal 

nowadays of various 
successful financial publicity 
plans that have been put 
through in conference. We 
are told that such and such 
a publicity plan was the 
product of several of the 
best minds in the bank, sol- 
emnly assembled in confer- 
ence together. We hear this, 
and we don’t believe it. 

In the first place—be 
opinion to the contrary ever 
so overwhelming—we do not 
believe that the really worth 
while stuff in financial pub- 
licity, or in other fields of 
endeavor for that matter, is 
the product of conferences. 
We believe that it is the 
product of good, honest, old- 
fashioned hard work done 
by individuals, working sep- 
arately and alone. We are 
not discounting the unques- 
tioned value of interchange 
of ideas. But when it comes 
to putting those ideas into 
effect, somebody’s got to do 
some work of the sort that 
the conference table is ill 
adapted to. 
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Capitalizing the Calendar 


(Continued from page 229) 


“wHAT IS SO RARE AS A DAY 


IN JUNE?” 


We answer, 
tor who 
pay-day deposit.” 


“a savings deposi- 
never fails to make a 
We have some. 


There would be more if everyone 


could see the progress 


these 


thrifty people are making. Leave 
the crowd and join these pay-day 


savers. Pay day depositing i 


8s a 


game in which every player is a 


winner. 


JULY 
Independence day. 
Vacation. 


AFTER THE HONEYMOON 
when the bride and groom h 


ave 


come down out of the clouds and 


settled in their new home, 
time to think of the future. 


it’s 
It’s 


good fun to plan a budget, and, 
incidentally, somewhat difficult to 


live within it. 
who begin this way know they 
started right. 


By the way, 


But young couples 


are 
a 


check book makes budget keeping 


easier. 


AUGUST 
More vacation. 


Light copy (easy to read). 


GOING AWAY ON YOUR VACATION ? 


Whether you travel north, south, 
east, or west, whether you visit 


the mountains, 
camp beside some quiet 


the seashore, 


or 


lake; 


whether you tour by automobile 


or go by train—you will 
travelers’ checks. Your 


need 
money 


carried in this form is convenient 


as cash and safer. 
chase travelers’ checks at 
bank in denomiations of 
$20, $50 and $100. 





\ > Y Chanksqiving 


We pause to express our 
gratitude for the good 
things of life that have 
come to us all. We, as 
bankers, feel grateful for 
the opportunities we have 
had this year to be a strong 
constructive force in the 
lives of so many people. 
We are grateful for the 
confidence you have 
shown in us. May your 
Thanksgiving be a day of 
happiness— the beginning 
of your best year. 


First National Bank 


OSHA, WISCONSIN 





Thanksgiving 


L copy run by 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, bank. 


















You can pur- 
this 
$10, 





SEPTEMBER 
Labor Day. 
Opening of football season. 
Harvest. 


“BEFORE WE LEFT ON OUR 
VACATION” 

said a householder, “I thought of 
renting a safe deposit box for my 
smaller valuables. I never got 
around to it. No one broke into 
the house while we were gone, 
but I thought of it several times. 
I resolved to rent a box as soon 
as I returned, for I began to real- 
ize that hazards are not limited to 
vacation time.” 

His valuables are now beyond 
the reach of thieves and fire. Are 


yours? 
OCTOBER 
World’s Series (baseball). 
Fire Prevention Day. 
Columbus Day. 
Football. 
Theodore 
day. 


Roosevelt’s Birth- 


In Your 
Spring 
“House Cleaning 


f you come across 3 savings pass book that hae been ly 
ing idle all Winter. stop and think. Suppose y 
posited sx dollars a week during the Winter. That would 
have been about $10 d to your present balance 
And six dollars a perc # on only thirty-six months brings 
you within $10 of the $1000 mark. Why not try it? 


Alll you deposit here Tuesday. the 10th, will begin to 
earn interest April first 


v= WACHOVIA 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


‘Wicsnn-Selem NORTH CAROLINA High Point 
Aaherille Saiubury 

FoR evERY ‘" ee na weed 
Coromercial Renting T ves + Depa Lewes wrtay-levarence 





Timely savings copy run by a 
North Carolina bank during the 


early spring season. 





THIS MONTH 

the baseball championship of the 
world will be decided. The series 
will go to the best prepared. 

Every month thousands of busi- 
ness opportunities are presented. 
They, too, are grasped by the best 
prepared. A most important part 
of such preparation is a growing 
savings account. 


NOVEMBER 
Armistice Day. 
Dishonest gentry flock to the 
cities (safe deposit). 
Thanksgiving. 


THANKSGIVING 

Across the sea we observe na- 
tions struggling under difficulties 
far greater than those confronting 
us; scanning the states, we dis- 
cover several less prosperous than 
our own Pennsylvania; in our 
travels we observe few communi- 
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A PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
CHRISTMAS 


The Saturday Evening Post recently had 
a practical editorial on the advantages 
of a “Pay-As-You-Go Christmas.” This 
is easy for Christmas Club members. In 
fact they usually accumulate more than 
they really need for Christmas—a reserve 
for the future. 


Our 1924 clubs are now starting. Better 
join. Next December you'll be gled you 

















Seasonable copy on the advan- 
tages of belonging to a Christmas 
Club. Run by a_ Savannah, 
Georgia, bank. 


ties equal to our own; among 
neighbors, we can always see some 
less fortunate than ourselves, 
When we consider our blessings, 
national, state, local and personal, 
we can all find ample reason for 
Thanksgiving. 


DECEMBER 
Christmas Club. 
Christmas pass books. 
Christmas greetings. 
The year’s record. 
Overheated furnace. 
Hockey. 
Getting ready for new year. 








SOME TIME 
IN JULY OR AUGUST 


Thousands of nien will leave their desks for 


Before you go on your vacation, put your 
small vainables in a place of perfect safety 
Se cleans ie Rent « box this 
week in preparation for your vacation and 
the months that follow. 


Auburn State Bank 


“The Bank Where You Feel At Home” 
Auburn, Indiana 




















Vacation copy, calling attention to 
safe deposit vault facilities. Run 
by an Auburn, Indiana, bank. 
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A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION WITH A 
THOUGHTFUL MAN 


Today your home radiates with 
Christmas warmth and _ cheer. 
Your family’s happiness at this 
season is particularly pleasing. 
You rejoice in any added enjoy- 
ment you can supply. 

Today, for a moment, will you 
give thought to your future—and 
theirs. Your life stretches before 
you—a shadowy aisle of unde- 
termined length. The curtain of 
the future never rises far. 

So, today, with the spirit of 
Christmas in your heart, resolve 
to make adequate arrangements 
for the conservation of your 
estate before New Year's Day. Our 
trust officer can suggest, you can 
plan, your attorney execute. Shall 
Wwe expect you early in the week? 

May tomorrow be merely the 
start of a long series of happy 
Christmas Days for you and yours. 

The publicity man _ reading 
this will perhaps want to omit 
some of these items. And he 
may think of several additional 
themes which should be included 
in his locality. For example, if 
he is in a small Southern town 
surrounded by a farming com- 
munity, his points may differ 
widely from those listed. Cot- 
ton and tobacco may largely 
guide his seasonal pen. 

The point is, a calendar chart 
is necessary to the forward- 
looking publicity man. Then 
the very march of the days, as 
well as the trend of the news, 
provides him with copy. He 
throws his line where the public 
thought is and thus catches at- 
tention. Beyond that it is mere- 
ly a question of making the 
copy bait strong enough to land 
the reader. 
bank 


copy is in the preachment rut, 


Too much newspaper 
as seasonable—or rather as un- 
seasonable—one time as it is 
another. Tet us use every 
legitimate element possible to 
broaden reader interest. Sea- 
sonality, if I may coin a word, 
is a second ace in the hand of 
the publicity man who is al- 
ready capitalizing news inter- 
est. And with two aces, the 
initiated tell me, you at least 
have “openers” and can sit in 
the game with the best players 


in the land. Add the third ace 
of copy excellence and you will 
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win nine times out of ten. Be a 
winner. 


When Bank Ads Appeal to Women 


Why White Space and Borders Have a Value in Giving 
Weight to the Publicity Message 


By VIRGINIA CALDWELL 


66 HAT sort of adver- 
tisements do women 
favor? This is a question to 


which all merchants should give 
careful thought,” says Miss 
Ruth Seymour, an expert in ad- 
vertising to women. 

“The woman, of course, is the 
buyer of the family. Next to 
show-window display (which in 
a limited way is one of the best 
possible forms of advertising) 
it is obvious that the greatest 
medium by which to attract 
women is the newspaper.” 

Banks will find some of 
the principles given by Miss 
Seymour of value in preparing 
advertisements. 

“In answering this question 
as to the kind of advertisements 
women prefer one must con- 
sider certain qualities said to be 
more characteristic of women 
than of men. One of these is 
the. artistic quality or aesthetic 
sense. When a new home is 
built and furnished, the man’s 
chief concern is the kind of 
stucco or paint used, the 
shingles, plumbing, etc. The 
woman spends countless hours 
planning the color schemes of 
the different rooms, choosing the 
cretonnes, deciding on the exact 
position for her lamps, rugs, 
etc. 

Therefore if you want women 
to read your advertisement, 
make it ARTISTIC.” 

Now, just what does she mean 
by artistic? Will banks have 
to pay an artist fancy sums 
for oil paintings—or what? 

No, what might be termed 
the every day black and white 
advertisements can be artistic, 
but there are certain points to 


be watched. Compare the ad- 
vertisement of the Bank of 
Italy, Los Angeles, California, 
with the things with which Miss 
Seymour says an artistic ad- 
vertisement is achieved. 

A balanced layout. 

A typeface that is appro- 
priate. 

A border in keeping with the 
size and contents of the ad. 

Expressive copy. 

You will note that plenty of 
white space has been left in the 
Bank of Italy advertisement: 


TO THE HOUSEWIVES 


Women occupy as never before 
in the World’s History, places of 
dominating financial importance, 
both in the Home and in Busi- 
ness. The complete responsibility 
for considerable sums of money 
spent in the upkeep of the fam- 
ily—and frequently, too, for com- 





A. of the special room provided for women 
patrons of the United States National Bank. 
This room adjoins the main lobby and is available 
for women clients of all departments. This bank 
makes every effort to make banking ¢asy and pleas- 
ant for women. 








A Denver bank calls the attention 
of its women clients to the special 
banking room provided for women 
clients. 
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mercial enterprise—rests with in- 
creasing weight on the shoulders 
of American Women. Many find 
that changing methods and pro- 
cedure have left them without 
proper training, equipment or ad- 
vice, especially in the field of 


finance. 
To furnish suitable co-operation 
for these many women who do 


need adequate banking facilities, 
the Women’s Banking Department 
has been provided at the new 
Head office Building of the Bank 
of Italy. It is a strong and tan- 
gible expression of the bank’s at- 
titude toward the countless women 
who are in business—as Managers 
of the Home, or as participants 
in the commercial activities of 
California. 


WOMEN’S BANKING DEPARTMENT 
BANK OF ITALY 
Seventh at Olive 

“The illustration is the first 
thing to take the eye,” says Miss 











To the Housewives— 


OMEN occupy as never before in the World's his- 

tory, places of dominating financial importance, both 
in the Home and in Busi The plet ponsibility 
for considerable sums of money spent in the up-keep of the 
family—and frequently, too, for commercial enterprise— 
rests with increasing weight on the shoulders of American 
women. Many find that changing methods and p dure 
have left them without proper training, equipment or advice, 
especially in the field of finance. 








To furnish suitable co-operation for these many women 
who do need adequate banking facilities, the Women's 
Banking Department has been provided at the new Head 
office building of the Bank of Italy. It is a strong and tan- 
gible expression of the bank's attitude toward the countless 
women who are in busi as gers of the Home, or 
i activities of California. 


in the ial 
WOMEN'S BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BANK of ITALY 


Seventh at Olive 








as part 
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Seymour, “but its pulling power 
is greatly decreased unless it is 
given the proper amount of 
white space and is used in con- 
junction with the right size and 
kind of type. White space 
properly used gives quality to 
an advertisement. 

“One should not use, cold, 
severe Gothic type to advertise 


orchids or silk lingerie. Would 


you frame a small pastel-tinted 
landscape with a heavy black 
frame? No, if you did, the cen- 











Discrimination in the choice of type face and border make 
this layout used by a California bank particularly appropriate 
to an advertisement addressed to women. 


ter of interest would be the 
frame, not the picture—one 
would kill the other. Even so 
with an advertisement. The bor- 
der for an advertisement should 
be selected with as much dis- 
crimination as the frame for a 
picture. The advertisements 
appearing in the metropolitan 





nomical. 
of women. 





The Woman Citizen 


HE woman is taking her place as a citizen 

of the United States. 

because she is thrifty, competent and eco- 

This bank welcomes the business 

It is always glad to add to its 
growing numBer of women customers. 





The East Orange Bank 


Main Street and Hollywood Avenue 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


She has earned it 








Another example of good taste in layout and choice of type 


fa used in an 


advertisement 


addressed to women. 


dailies favor more and more the 
narrow simple border. In fact, 
it is now regarded as rather 
‘small town’ to use heavy black 
lines to attract attention.” 

Now banks are not fragile 
flowers. Neither are they heavy 
trucks. Notice how appropriate 
the more or less_ neutral 
“weight” of the border in the 
Bank of Italy ad is. Note how 
the advertisement seems to be a 
unit. 

The copy, too, is expressive. 
Note the use of words that have 
a real meaning to women. 

There is another factor in 
writing advertisements for 
women. Miss Seymour puts 
the second quality in a woman 
buyer as economy. “I refer, of 
course,” she adds, “to the aver- 
age woman, one with a medium 
sized family and a _ husband 
earning a medium sized income. 
She, more than he, realizes the 
hundred and one demands upon 
the family purse. She is more 
economical than her husband 
because she has to be.” 

Coupled with this tendency 
to economy is another charac- 
teristic of love of detail. “It is 
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permissible to use more ‘copy’ 
in a woman’s advertisement 
than in a man’s,” says Miss 
Seymour. “Why? Because wom- 
en have a greater love of detail. 
When a woman reads about a 
new shipment of frocks, she 
wants to know at once what ma- 
terial they are made of, what 
colors, what styles, etc.” 
Speaking of this attention to 
details Miss Seymour cites the 
success of the shopping pages 
in the newspapers. “What man 
would have the patience to read 


through a full page of 7-point 
type?” she asks. These “shop- 
ping pages” are set in type 
like ordinary news matter. They 
are written in a chatty manner 
by young women from the ad- 
vertising staffs of the newspa- 
pers. Because they are written 
by women from the woman’s 
viewpoint, they are widely read. 

With so many things bidding 
for her attention, the bank 
must make it hard for the 
woman to pass its announce- 
ments by. 


Tlow Banks Are Advertising 


Tue First National Bank of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has published 
an attractive and well illus- 
trated booklet in commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the bank’s founding. The 
copy gives an interesting de- 
scriptive account of Dubuque in 
1864, the year of the bank’s 
founding, and accompanies this 
account with some well chosen 
reproductions of photographs 
of the Dubuque of that time, 
in company with pictures of the 
city as it is today. The copy 
also includes a brief history of 


the bank, and outlines the func- 
tions and facilities which it has 
to offer in the present day after 
sixty years of activity. 


“Tne Cost of Going to College,” 
is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the Central Savings 
and the First National Banks 
of Detroit. The booklet, which 
yas prepared by Frank J. 
Campbell, advertising manager 
of the banks, contains some 
brief but excellent copy, and 
includes some interesting and 
carefully worked out annual 


yearly college expense budgets. 
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Tue Nationa Shawinui Bank 
of Boston sends out the follow- 
ing letter to its depositors: 
Last year more than 800 new 
accounts were opened in our bank 


as a result of introductions and 
recommendations of other 


iepos- 
itors and friends. 

Many customers seem to enjoy 
doing this and we feel in many 
cases have gone out of their way 
to speak well of our service and 


facilities. This spirit is of great 
importance to us as it seems an 
endorsement of our effort to give 
good and cordial service and it ig 
also a large factor in the develop- 
ment of the institution. 

To all who have contributed in 
this way to our welfare and ad- 
vancement, we express sincere ap- 
preciation. 

Oftentimes, however, acts of 
this kind on the part of depositors 
go unnoticed and probably you 
have sent us new business through 
a relative, friend or acquaintance 
who has failed to use your name. 
As we wish to know definitely who 
is helping us in this way, we have 
prepared the enclosed introduc- 
tion cards. The use of them will 
enable us to acknowledge your 
courtesy and extend our very best 
attention to those introduced by 
you. 

The Shawmut Bank is your 
bank, therefore it is your privilege 
to extend its usefulness. This may 
be agcomplished by using the en- 
closed card which, when presented 
at either office, will enable us to 
know your friends and serve them 
in the matter of checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts or safe 
deposit boxes. 


Yours very truly, 
WALTER S. BUCKLIN, 
President. 
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The recent advertisements of this New York bank have attracted wide-spread attention and have 


called forth a great deal of comment, 


both favorable and adverse. 


The principal adverse 


criticism of them is that they have little to say about straight banking, and that there is little 


about them which could serve to identify them with the bank which runs them. 


Style of advertising have sonie real grounds for their criticism. 
important fact. 


These advertisements are unquestionably attention getters, 


Critics of this 
But they overlook one very 
They are READ, and 


that in itself is a very significant thing, not to be ignored in a summing up of their merits and 


demerits. 
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Skillful arrangement of illustration, headline and copy make this group of advertisements of a 


Minneapolis, 


Accompanying this letter are 
two cards for the depositor’s 
use, reading as follows: 


This will introduce 
Who is interested in the ‘facilities 
of your bank. Will you please ex- 
tend to him your usual courtesies 
and oblige. 

(Signed) 








As a variant of the above, the 
Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston sends out a let- 
ter to its depositors headed 
“Making It Easy to Help Your 
Bank.” The letter reads: 


Herewith are two cards. Will 
you co-operate with us by sending 
them in with the names of two 
of your friends, permit us to invite 
their accounts, and use your name 
in extending the invitation? This 
is one of the most effective acts 
of co-operation that you could 








Currency That Was Issued By 
An Early Wilkes-Barre Enterprise 
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ware Lard Butler, 
Root a 
of The Wyommg Bank 


The Bank That Has Served The Wyoming 
Valley Fer Four Generations 











Minn., 


render the bank. Will you oblige 

us? 

The Webster and Atlas National 
Bank of Boston 


A stamped and addressed re- 
turn envelope is inclosed with 
the two cards mentioned. The 
cards read: 

ZOU WARM BMVIEO Moo nccrsccccccereevisccesceee 
Rr ee 
to open an account with the 
Webster and Atlas National Bank, 
and permission is hereby granted 
to state that it was at my sug- 
gestion that you did so. 

Very truly yours, 


(Depositor’s signature) 





Tue Cieveranp Trust Company 
has, in its newspaper advertis- 
ing, set up a new plan of selling 
its fifty-three banks to the com- 
munities in which they are lo- 
cated in Cleveland. Taking 


bank unusually effective. 


leaf from the newspaper head- 
line writer’s book, it features 
the neighborhood in every head- 
line. This is on the established 
principle that people are in- 
terested in their neighborhoods 
and always devour news items 
which are headed “East 79th 
Street Butcher Slain”—“West 
Side Merchant Held Up,” ete. 
The bank then proceeds to 
weave around a bit of neigh- 
borhood history, a neighborly 
feeling between the manager of 
the neighborhood bank and its 
neighbors. Occasion is taken to 
itemize some of the more im- 
portant ways in which the man- 
ager can be helpful to his 


people. 








| 
| 
amen, | 
| 








} When Railroads and Telegraphs Were 
Thought “The Devices of Satan” 
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This % no onset of « page from the records of The 
Wyoming Bank ot Wilkes Barre, showing some checks drawn on the 
November, 1834 
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Historical advertising of a high order. 


William E. Sherrill, advertising manager of this Wilkes- 


Barre bank, has repeatedly demonstrated his ability to handle this difficult style of advertising 


wit! ecided success. 








In the very heart of the new 
Trust Company, Cleveland, the 
world, there is a teller’s window before which rises a little 


platform set off by a bronze 


children only 
at The Union Trust. 


banking lobby of The Union 
largest banking room in the 


railing. This window is for 


boys and girls who have their savings accounts 
Standing 
tiniest tot can look over the 


upon the platform even the 


ledge of the window into the 


teller’s cage. The Union Trust feels that these boys and girls 
may be the industrial leaders and the savings depositors of 
tomorrow and the junior’s department is an expression of the 


faith which The Union Trust 


of the future. 


This series, consequently, is 
telling Cleveland -as a _ whole, 
that there is a Cleveland Trust 
Bank in almost every neighbor- 
hood, and it is also localizing 
and selling a particular Cleve- 
land ‘Trust Bank and service to 
the people of a particular neigh- 
borhood. A picture of the bank 
and the manager is used in each 
ad further to create an intimate 
feeling. 

Care is used in selecting the 
paper for a particular ad that 
will reach a high-class residen- 
tial neighborhood or a working 
class locality. Similarly, men- 
tion of foreign exchange or 
steamship facilities is restricted 
to the papers read in the neigh- 
borhoods whose residents are 


most likely to use these services. 


has in these men and women 


ur 


Tne Meaninc of Memorial 
Day,” is the title of a booklet 
published by the Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and distributed in the 
schools of the community 
served by the bank on the 
day prior to Memorial Day. 
The booklet contains no direct 
thrift appeal. A. E. Leighton, 
advertising manager of the 
bank, says that the thrift appeal 
was purposely left out for two 
reasons: first because the bank 
did not expect immediate re- 
sults from this educational, 
good-will work, and second, be- 
cause the subjects treated in the 
booklet are not among those 
things that can be fairly com- 
mercialized. Mr. Leighton adds 
that the schools in which the 
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booklet was 


distributed are 
largely attended by children of 
foreign birth, or children 
parents were born abroad, 


whose 


THe Gvuaranty Company of 
New York has published for 
distribution te investors a book- 
let entitled “Diversified Invest- 
ments,” which deals with certain 
phases of investment that are 
of current importance, and con- 
tains selected lists of recom- 
mended issues. 


THe May number of Trade 
Winds, the excellent monthly 
publication of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, com- 
prises reproductions of a num- 
ber of splendid photographic- 
Views of the bank’s impressive 
new quarters. 


“Wirn INTEREs?,” a pocket size 
bi-monthly booklet published by 
the Vermont Peoples National 
Bank of Brattleboro, and edited 
in a most able manner by 
Charles E. Crane, has been 
commended heretofore in these 
columns. It is one of the most 
human, readable and interesting 
bank house organs that it falls 
to the good fortune of the 
editor of Banxine Puvusticiry 
to see. And from a standpoint 
of makeup it is a work of art. 
It is unlikely that there are 
many names on the bank’s mail- 
ing list to receive this little 
magazine who do not look for- 
ward to receiving succeeding 
numbers of it, in the words 
comprising its title, “with in- 
terest.” 


“Creatine A Trust Fund,” is 
the title of a booklet published 
by the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn. This booklet discusses 
such matters relating to a trust 
fund as: the advantages of 4 
living trust; pitfalls which beset 
the testator; transmitting prop- 
erty without a will; transmit- 
ting property by will; and the 
right of revocation. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B 
Fogal, asst. secy-treas. 

Berkeley, Cal., Ist Nat’] Bank, G. L. Pape, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Ist Nat’l Bank, Brighton office, 
T. F. Megan, asst. manager. 

Roston, Mass., National Shawmut Bank. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. vice-president. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Globe Exchange Bank, J. H. 
Van Bramer, new bus. mgr. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Powell, 
secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., Harold McDougal, 
asst. secy. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥., Peoples Bank, Clarence BE. Hor- 
ton, mgr. bus. extension dept. 

Camnetage, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., IL. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Camden, Ark., Merchants & Planters Bank, P. 
, Hildebrand, cash. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Nat'l Bank, Lee 
S. Trimble, trust officer. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. Lee Smith, asst. cash. 

ee Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 

V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 
Chicago, Ill., Ray E. Bauder, 746 8S. Michigan 


Av 

Chicago, Ill., Central Trust Co. of Ill., Louis W. 
Carboy, adv. mer. 

Chicago, Ill, Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, secy. 

Chicago, Ill., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Milton 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, Vv. P. 

Chicago, Ili., Schiff Trust & svgs. Bank, Benja- 
min L. Cohen, bus. ext. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 


pub. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill, Utility Securities Co., Paul A. 
Jenkins, ‘adv. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’! Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub. mgr. 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Dayton, O., City Nat’l Bank, W. F. Grieser, ath. 

Dayton, O., Dayton Svgs. & Tr. Co., A. 
Jackson, mer. adv. dept. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, E. J. Tracy, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Des Moines, Ia., Central State Bank, H. G. 
Metcalf, mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 

Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 

Durham, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, D. P. 
Campbell. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., 1st & Citizens Nat’! 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash, 

Elmira, N. ¥., 2nd Nat’l Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mgr. 


Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’! & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. A. Rath- 
bone, V. P. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., lst Nat’l] Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 

Haskell, adv. dept. 

Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams, 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, C. A. 
Mueller, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co. F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Knoxville, Tenn., City Nat’l Bank, J. K. Weems, 
mgr. new bus. dept 

Lansing, Mich., Am. State Savings Bank, James 

. Shepherd, mgr. new bus. dep 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil “Americano 
del Peru. 

Lincoln, Neb., The First Nat’l Bank, C. F. 
Snyder, Jr., pub. and new bus. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, pres. 

Manila, P. I., Bank of the Philippine Islands, 
Wm. T. Nolting, pres. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Burr E. Lee, 
mgr. bus. serv. dept. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. E. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 
James St., Léon Lorrain, dir. pub. 

Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’] Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mgr. 

N. Y. C., American Trust Co., Horace W. Foster, 
asst. to pres. 

N. Y. C., Bank of America, O. F. Hevener, 
adv. mer. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. Y. C., Canadian Bank of Commerce, Case R. 
Howard. 

N. Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, Be 

N. ¥. CG, Ay & Iron Nat’l Bank, M. Wheeler, 
pub. 

N. = & “equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


N. Y. °S., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. V. 

N. Y. C., Gotham Nat'l Bank, B. W. Griffin, 
pub. mer. 

N. Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 8t. 

N. Y. C., The Manhattan Svgs. ‘Institution, H. J. 
Molloy. 

N. Y. C., Manufacturers Tr. Co., Daniel Lipsky. 

N. Y. C., Mechanics g Metals Nat’! Bank, J. 
Keator, adv. mg 

N. Y. C., New York Orr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 
mer. 
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Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 

pub. mer. 

. ¥. C., Trade Bank of N. Y., Rudolph Stein 

. a Cc. Union Bank of Canada, A. G. Sclater, 

adv. mer. 

N. Y. C., York Safe & Lock Co., Elsie E. Wilson. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. L. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., The Chelsea Svgs. Bank. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Parish, N. Y., State Bank of Parish, J. L. 
Seigart, asst. cash. 

Paterson, N. J., National Bank of America, 
Wm. E. Walter, pres. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 


ZZ Z 


adv. mgr. 

Paila., Pa., Franklin Trust Co., H. Ennis Jones, 
asst. to pres. 

Phila., Pa. Girard ‘Trust Co., J. Malcolm 
Johnston. 

Phila, Pa., Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 


Phila., Pa., Tradesmens Nat’! Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Pennsylvania t. Gn FV. te 
Moyne Page, sec’y. 

Plainfield, N. J., The Plainfield Trust Co., Miss 
M. E. Schoeffel. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Bank of Bohemia. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat'l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat'l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Va. Tr. Co., Walker Scott, V. P. 

Rochester, N. x. East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, ad Y., Union Tr. Co., Arthur J. Meyer, 
pub. mg 

San “Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 

P. 


San Antonio, Tex., City Nat’l Bank, H. M. Hart, 
Ty FP 


San theo Cal., Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co., G. Ww. Wickland, pub. mgr. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., The Ist Nat'l Bk. of Santa 
Rosa, J. G. Morrow, V. P. & cash. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady Svgs. Bk., 
Miss A. I. Waldron, director serv. dept. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mer. new bus. dept. 

Shreveport, La., Exchange Nat’l Bank, W. 8. 
Winn. 

re Branch, N. Y., Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

— Bend, Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 

P. 


Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l Bank-Union Tr. Co., 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. mgr. 
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8t. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan 
pub. mgr. A 

St. Louls, Mo., ist Nat'l Bank in St. Louls 
Frank Fuchs, pub. mer. : 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. y. 
Cee. pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’! Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Welsenburger, = 

Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 
P. G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., iereudebors Nat’l Bank, F. L. 
Stackhouse, cash. 

Sydney, Australia, Gov’t Svgs. Bank of N. 8. W., 
A. W. Turner, secy. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Utica City Nat’l Bank, C. J. 
Quinlivan, adv. & serv. mgr. 

Valdosta, &. Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 


Sta Ve Be 

bate § Pa., Warren Nat’! Bk., R. W. Mackay, 

s 

Washington, D. C., a Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8S. 
Lyons, asst. se 

Washington, D. c. "Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., p+ am Co. Nat’l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash 

Waynesboro, Pa., ist Nat'l. Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

= Pa., Miners Bank, W. J. Ruff, 


cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’] Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. and new bus. dept. 
Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

Cc. E. Taylor, pres. 
a Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
& Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 
zurich: owksertand, J. Muller, 49 Sunnegg- 
strasse. 


© 


New Names 


Milwaukee, Wis., Morris F. Fox & Co., Ethel 
B. Scully, treas. 

N. Y. C., International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
H. J. Rogers, asst. vice-pres. 














Keep us in touch with your publicity work. 
Each month current advertising is reviewed 
and commented upon, advertisements are repro- 


duced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut Street 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 








Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 
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A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. ’ 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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A business story 


in four chapters 
Twenty years ago The Equitable had 23 of- 


ficers and employees and total resources of 
approximately $39,000,000. Today it has 
more than 1900 officers and employees, and 
its resources exceed $400,000,000. 


—" 
. 


2. Eight years ago its foreign transactions were 
handled by a subdivision of three men. Today 
its foreign department is a major division of 
480 men and 11,500 correspondents on whom 
the sun never sets. 


3. Five years ago the bulk of its banking business 
was of a purely Wall Street nature. Today it 
is a modern commercial bank, dealing in 
national and international credits. 


4. In less than a generation The Equitable has 
grown from a small company to be one of the 
world’s largest and strongest financial institu- 
tions and one of the best-known American 


banks abroad. 


A descriptive booklet, * EquiraBte Service,” 
will be mailed you upon request. 








Can a bank be too big P 


ERSONAL SERVICE” is a hackneyed phrase, But it has a real sig- 


. 
Pst to the user of a bank. Our growth in depositors and in 


deposits has been paralleled by a growth in personnel and facilities, 
so that the same personal contact with depositors, and the same care- 
ful attention to their business, has been maintained. 


The fact that more than half of our new business comes to us 


through satisfied depositors, is perhaps the best indication that a 
bank can be large without sacrifice of personal contacts. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
Mexico City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 


247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE; Calvert and Redwood Sts 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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Present Day Impressions of Japan and 
China 
By R. S. Hecht 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


FEW weeks visit to the Far East 
is all too short a time to obtain 
any really reliable impressions of 

the complex business, economic and 
political conditions of these strange 
lands. 

Nevertheless the direct personal con- 
tact with the people of Japan and China 
helps to get at least a partial under- 
standing of their characteristics, their 
problems and their ambitions, and the 
knowledge which the observant traveler 
can gain on such a visit makes it well 
worth traveling that distance. 

Whatever the “‘jingo” press of Japan 
or America (for Japan has good news- 
papers and “others” just as we have) 
may report of the treatment of Ameri- 
cans, let me say that we were in Japan 
at the time the exclusion act was first 
passed, and again later upon our return 
from China after President Coolidge 
had affixed his signature to it, and on 
both occasions we received the most 
cordial welcome and were treated with 
every courtesy and consideration by all 
the Japanese officials and business peo- 
ple whom we met. 

Of course, there is no denying the 
fact that every Japanese, whether he 
belong to the educated classes or the 
mass of unskilled workers, feels deeply 
hurt by the action of Congress, and bit- 
terly resents the injury to their coun- 
try’s national pride, for, unlike their 
Chinese neighbors, the Japanese have 
an intense devotion to country and a 
national vanity amounting almost to a 
passion. 

But let it be said that their resent- 
ment is not really based on the fact 
that we do not want them to settle in the 
United States, but on the manner in 
which we accomplished the desired end. 
They realize that the movement to keep 
Japanese immigration out of America is 





RUDOLF S. HECHT 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, La., who returned recently from 
a trip to the Orient 


not new, but they insist that the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement, which was entered 
into for the avowed purpose of keeping 
Japanese labor out of America, has been 
scrupulously adhered to by them for 
fifteen years, which is admitted by the 
Executive Department of our own Gov- 
ernment, and that the only possible 
loophole, that of issuing passes to “pic- 
ture brides,” was voluntarily stopped by 
them in 1920. 

But, they argue, even if the gentle- 
men’s agreement was not sufficient to 
satisfy the United States, there would 
certainly have been no difficulty in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Japan along the 
lines we desired just as long as we 
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treated them with the courtesy and 
dignity to which a friendly power is 
entitled, and had not considered them as 
inferiors and undesirables, to be made 
outcasts by legislation. 

Perhaps it is necessary to have lived 
in California in order to understand the 
attitude which Congress has taken, but 
to the average American business man 
it seems shortsighted and unbusinesslike 
to provoke such unnecessary animosities 
in a part of the world where by patience 
and persistent effort America’s influence 
in intellectual and material matters was 
being steadily increased. 

Of course no one can question either 
the wisdom or the necessity of excluding 
all Asiatic labor from our country. If 
anyone has any doubt on that score just 
let him visit the Orient and see the con- 
ditions under which the laboring people 
work and live, and he will quickly be 
convinced that their needs and their 
standard of living are so very far below 
ours that in competition with them the 
American workman would inevitably be 
economically driven out. 

But why should we choose such harm- 
ful methods when we could have ac- 
complished all we wanted by direct and 
frank negotiation (as England and 
Canada have done), and thereby soothe 
Japanese sensibilities without in the 
least weakening our own position. 

I am inclined to believe that both the 
Japanese Government and the better 
class of business people are extremely 
anxious to preserve pleasant relations 
with us, in spite of all that has hap- 
pened, but I fear they will find it very 
difficult to make the masses of the peo- 
ple understand the situation. The 
several cases of “hari-kiri’” committed 
this month as a protest against the 
exclusion act are just an expression of 
that fanatic patriotism which knows no 
bounds when national pride and racial 
sensibility are involved, and, of course, 
the news of such so-called self-sacrifice 
travels to every town and hamlet of 
,Japan, where the main question at issue 
"had probably attracted little or no at- 
tention up to that time. 


So far as the recent agitation for boy- 
cotting American goods is concerned, I 
have no doubt that some selfish and 
shortsighted Japanese business people 
did all they could to help it along in the 
hope that it would result in some imme- 
diate advantage to themselves, but I do 
not believe that it has had any official 
sanction whatever. Nevertheless it is 
inevitable that our uncalled-for affront 
to Japan will be reflected in the general 
attitude toward American enterprises, 
and popular sentiment will be, for some 
time to come, at least, against the con- 
sumption of American goods if others of 
similar nature and other manufacture 
are available. 

It just seems too bad that after 
American influence and leadership in 
the Far East had been built up during 
several decades. and after we had gotten 
on better terms with our Asiatic neigh- 
bors then ever before, such an unfor- 
tunate and unnecessary incident should 
disturb the mutual good feeling and give 
a serious setback to our trade and diplo- 
matic relations with Japan. 

It is difficult for me to express an 
opinion on the general economic and 
financial condition of Japan, for I was 
there hardly long enough to form a 
definite judgment of my own. How- 
ever, based on various conversations 
with bankers and business people 
throughout Japan, I feel safe in saying 
that conditions are not very favorabic 
just at this time. Like ourselves, Japan 
was just emerging from the depression 
resulting from the wartime inflation, 
and over-extension of her industries, 
when the terrible earthquake gave the 
entire nation a material setback which 
further aggravated the difficulties of the 
readjustment period. 

Reconstruction needs have caused an 
abnormal demand for money even at the 
prevailing high rates. The heavy excess 
of imports over exports has caused a 
severe decline in the value of the yen. 
which further complicates international 
business relations in spite of the heavy 
loans recently negotiated in London 
and America. A strong appeal is being 
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made to curtail all luxury imports in 
order to bring about a more favorable 
balance of trade, but with decreasing 
exports and the urgent need of certain 
foreign materials for the rebuilding 
operations the economic outlook of the 
country seems none too rosy, even 
though financial conditions are intrin- 
sically sound. 

The terrible destruction wrought by 
the earthquake and fire in Yokohama, 
Tokyo and surrounding country baffles 
description. In Tokyo much rebuilding 
has already been completed and there 
appears to be no doubt that, like San 
Francisco, Tokyo will ultimately emerge 
from this disaster a better and bigger 
city. In Yokohama the port and ship- 
ping facilities are being rebuilt very 
rapidly, but it seems doubtful whether 
the city itself will regain anywhere near 
its former size and population. 

On the whole one cannot help but 
admire the fortitude with which the 
Japanese met this disaster, and the 
courage and speed with which the recon- 
struction work is carried on. 

In China business appears to be going 
on as usual in spite of political turmoil, 
banditry and civil war. No government 
seems to be able to continue its authority 
for any length of time, and no leader 
has appeared since the fall of the 
dynasty in 1911 who is strong enough 
to solve her internal problems and bring 
order out of chaos. The country has no 
unity, no cohesion, no national spirit. 

There is one government in Peking, 
another in Canton and the south. But 
as a matter of fact a score of provincial 
governors and ambitious generals are 
running the country largely to suit 
themselves, each backed in his respective 
territory by a large number of men 
who, as long as they get their pay, are 
“soldiers,” but who just as readily turn 
into “bandits” if for any reason they 
remain unpaid or are dismissed. 

And strange to say the average 
Chinese bows passively to those dis- 
turbing events, indifferent to national 
or political affairs as long as he in- 
dividually can go on leading his calm, 






You are cordially invited to make 
use of our organization for the 
purchase and sale of well-secured 
bonds, short term notes and ac- 
ceptances. Each of our offices is 
equipped to render the best pos- 
sible investment service. 
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easy-going life. About the only thing 
that seems to make any serious impres- 
sion on the masses is the slow but steady 
incroachment of western influence radi- 
ated from the ever-increasing foreign 
“concessions” in the treaty ports, which 
they were forced to open up from time 
to time owing to their inability to give 
any effective resistance to the foreign 
powers. 

They feel humiliated by this evidence 
of their weakness, and there is no doubt 
that they look down upon all the 
“foreign-devils,” which is what they call 
every white person. It must be said, 
however, that their feeling toward 
Americans is more friendly just now 
than toward any other nation. This, I 
take it, is largely due to the fact that 
they believe us to be sincere in not 
wanting any territorial concessions at 
their expense, and the further belief 
that American insistence on the policy 


















CEMENT 


Michigan was one of the first Port- 
land Cement Manufacturing states. 
Marl and clay here were found to be 
of a particularly good quality for 
cement manufacture. 

During the past year 6,971,000 bar- 
rels of Portland Cement were made in 
Michigan—one-fifteenth of the United 
States supply. 


Cement is but another of many 
business reasons why your bank should 
have the best connection obtainable 
through which it may serve your cus- 
tomers efficiently throughout the Great 
Lakes Region. 
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DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit are under one ownership 
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of the “open door” has proved of great 
benefit in protecting China against 
further demands and encroachments by 
other more aggressive powers. 

In any event, it is a fact that al- 
though our Government decided long 
ago that to take over certain foreign 
territory as a “concession” was not in 
keeping with our national policy, our 
volume of business and our influence in 
China grows steadily, until the Far East 
has become one of the largest markets 
for American products. 

It can be readily seen what unlimited 
possibilities will exist for the expansion 
of American trade if ever the “sick man 
of the Far East” recovers and China is 
transformed into a peaceful, modern, 
economic unit of three or four hundred 
million people, instead of a large num- 
ber of practically autonomous states. 
torn by internal dissensions, anarchy 
and graft. 
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And now let me add just a few words 
about the importance of the steamship 
connections between America and the 
Far East. On behalf of the Shipping 
Board, two American steamship com- 
panies now maintain a bi-weekly serv- 
ice to the Far East, one from San Fran- 
cisco via Hawaii, and the other from 
Seattle direct to Japan. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the vital im- 
portance of this service to the American 
exporter and importer who thus knows 
definitely that he can make and get de- 
livery of goods on fixed dates and under 
the American flag. 

The ships and the entire service are a 
real credit to the nation, and whether or 
not they are producing any immediate 
profit for the Government, they are cer- 
tainly a good investment for the nation 
in the upbuilding of our foreign trade 


Banking in Old London 
By A. C. Blackall 


NE of the most unique and in- 

teresting landmarks of old Lon- 

don disappeared with the tear- 
ing down of the former premises of 
Coutts’ Bank in the Strand. The bank 
has, however, preserved in its museum 
nearly 1000 interesting objects and 
relics which will couple its name forever 
with the now rapidly vanishing old 
world city. 

For long the banking house of 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., whose capital is 
now owned by the National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England, Ltd., 
has been known as the most exclusive 
and conservative, besides being one of 
the oldest of Britaia’s private bank- 
ing institutions. A firm that has 
never advertised, its entire business 
has been secured either by introduc- 
tion or recommendation. But although 
it was one of the last English banks 


and our general prestige with our 
Asiatic neighbors. 
to adhere rigidly to the donning 


of dress clothes by its staff, from the 
manager to the office boy, it nevertheless 
stands well in line in the adoption of 
modern methods. In fact one might 
call the adherence to these old customs 
a very shrewd advertising scheme in 
that they lead customers to have greater 
confidence in its solidity, thus bringing 
more business to its counters. 

The bank originated as far back as 
1692 in the casual banking business done 
by Messrs. Middleton & Campbell at 
their goldsmith’s shop in St. Martins 
Lane. Later in the same year the busi- 
ness was transferred to The ‘Three 
Crowns, Strand, thus becoming the first 
bank established west of Temple Bar. 
Here the business throve and _ the 
clientele increased so considerably that 
at Campbell’s death in 1712 he was re- 
ceiving $5000 annually as his share of 
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The old building of Coutts & Co. at 59 Strand, now demolished 


the profits and the bank numbered about 
thirty Scottish peers among its cus- 
tomers. As the expansion continued 
larger premises were sought, the move 
to 59 Strand (the aforementioned 
building, now demolished in the am- 
bitious scheme for the rebuilding of 
London) taking place in 1739. 

Thirty years later the Adam brothers 
were called in to reconstruct these of- 
fices and in so doing found it necessary 
to design Robert street. Some time 
afterwards Nos. 16 and 17 John 
street, which were parallel to the Strand 
quarters and south of them, were an- 
nexed, and in 1799 Robert Adam de- 
signed a bridge from the back of the 
Strand building to the other new offices 
in William street. This bridge, built 
under private act of Parliament, also 
joined on the south of the John street 
premises, thus providing intimate con- 
nection with all the bank’s premises. 
The new additions were known as the 
“Bank” and the Strand quarters as 


“The Shop” which, with a converted 
Baptist chapel, constituted the premises 
until the move to the present location on 
the north side of the Strand in 1904. 


ENTER JAMES AND THOMAS COUTTS 


In 1755 James Coutts entered the 
firm as a partner, on the strength of his 
marriage to Campbell’s niece, the firm 
name being changed to Messrs. Campbell 
& Coutts. That the establishment 
continued to prosper is shown by 
James Coutts’ profits, which rose from 
$29,000 in 1761 to $45,000 ten years 
later. The long reign of the great 
Thomas Coutts commenced in 1775, the 
name being changed to “Thomas Coutts 
& Co.” and remaining so until his death, 
when it was altered to “Coutts & Co.” 
as it is retained today. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century Thomas 
Coutts recorded that his annual profits 
exceeded $500,000, and the institution 
enjoyed a long and prosperous era, 
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though after the banking crisis of 1890 
which shook many private banks to their 
foundations, it was converted into an 
unlimited private company. Before 
that time banks never published state- 
ments of assets and liabilities. With 
the modern tendency toward large busi- 
nesses eventual amalgamation seemed 
the only course open to ensure continued 
prosperity and shortly before the War 
an amalgamation took place with 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. (well- 
known for its connection with Sir John 
Lubbock, introducer of bank holidays), 
four of whose partners joined the board. 

An innovation of Miss Burdett-Coutts 
was the provision of a free lunch for 
the staff, which she personally paid for. 
On the reduction of her income the cus- 
tom was continued by the bank which 
still foots the bill for its employees’ 
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Back of Coutts & Co.’s new building, facing 
Adelaide street 


midday meal. A widow’s fund for the 
bank’s clerks was formed in 1874 with 
a donation by a director of $50,000, 
which, together with the clerks’ sub- 
Scriptions, provided widows with a $500 
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New Orleans 
XIV 


Fire Protection 


The New Orleans Fire Department 
made up of 58 companies and 659 
active members, is completely motor- 
ized, being equipped with 73 pieces 
of modern, motor-driven, firefight- 
ing apparatus. 

The high efficiency of this depart- 
ment is shown by the fact that out 
of 1049 fires in 1923 on property val- 
ued at $32,963,916 the actual loss was 
2 1-4%, as compared with an average 
loss of 6 2-3% for the whole United 
States. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 











pension for over forty years without 
need of help from the house. 


THE “EXCHEQUER TALLIES” 


Among the most interesting relics 
founds in the old vaults at the original 
premises were the “Exchequer tallies” 
—willow sticks about two feet long and 
one inch thick and deep, with sides 
roughly squared, on which were notched 
in the olden days the amount of a sum 
of money tendered to the exchequer. A 
notch of the width of one and a half 
inches was equivalent to $5000; one 
inch showed the sum paid to be $500, 
while three-eighths of an inch was 
equivalent to $50. The tally was split 
lengthways to a cross-cut about three 
inches from the farther end, the smaller 
portion thus formed being called a 
“foil” and kept in the receiving office. 
The larger portion, known as _ the 
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“counterfoil” or “‘stock’’ was handed to 
the payer. Thus are derived the mod- 
ern uses of the words “Stock Exchange” 
and “counterfoil.” Tallies in redemp- 
tion were stored in the vaults of the 
Houses of Parliament and it was the 
igniting of these by an overheated flue 
that destroyed the building in 1874. A 
number are now in the possession of 
the London Museum while those re- 
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Front of new building, facing the Strand, and dis- 
placing the historic Lowther Arcade 


tained by the bank are important ex- 
hibits in its own museum. 

In 1792 Lord Macartney presented 
to Thomas Coutts a priceless Chinese 
wallpaper. ‘This has been in constant 
use by the firm for 131 years, being 
moved from the old to the new location 
where it is still in use. 


BANKERS TO THE PRIVY PURSE 


Since the early days of George III, 
Coutts & Co. has continuously acted as 
bankers to the privy purse and to the 
private accounts of the British royal 
family. Louis Philippe and Queen 
Marie Amelie of France had private ac- 


counts before the fall of the monarciiy 
in 1848, but that revolution made thx 
firm bankers to the whole of the house 
of Orleans, whose great removable 
wealth made them customers second 
only to the English sovereigns. The 
connection with the Orleans princes re- 
mains close and has extended through 
their descendants to include the sov- 
ereigns of Belgium, Bulgaria, and Por- 
tugal. Numbered among other impor- 
tant clients were the Empress of 
Mexico, the Shah of Persia, Empress 
Frederick of Germany, William Pitt, 
Macauley, Nelson, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Charles Dickens. 

A tale is told of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who, on the completion of his por- 
trait, paid the artist in coin rather, as 
he stated, than let Coutts & Co. know 
what a fool he had made of himself. 
The Marquis of Queensberry, familiarly 
known as “Old Q” and the father of 
modern boxing, left, on his death in 
1819, over $5,000,000 including an in- 
come of $3000 “‘to the clerk who keeps 
my account.” It is also on record that 
$5000 was loaned to Charles Fox, the 
statesman, which the bank desired 
should never be repaid. 

On leaving for Rome in 1819 Thomas 
Coutts was ordered by George III to 
present himself to the Cardinal of 
York (titular King Henry IX of Eng- 
land, although he never assumed the 
throne) at Frascati and report the in- 
terview. When his Stuart kinsman 
had lost all in the French capture of 
Rome in 1799, a pension of $20,000 
was granted him by George III. The 
payment was made through Coutts, 
who claims credit for turning the head 
of the “best of men” to his illustrious 
but distressed relative. 


PRESENT CONDITION 


Although now controlled by another 
institution, Coutts & Co. still remains 
true to its traditions and carries on 
business as of old. Its continued pros- 
perity is best testified to by last year’s 
balance sheet: Capital paid up £800,- 
000; reserve fund £800,000; current 
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Batavia Dairen Hongkong Lyons 

Bombay Fengtien Honolulu anila 
Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan Nagasaki 

Jalcutta Hankow Kobe Nagoya 

Canton Harbin London 

Changchun 





New York San Francisco 





and the United States. 


negotiable in all parts of the world. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 





The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


4 (Yekohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 





Branches and Agencies 


Newchwang Saigon ydney 


Agencies in United States 
This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through iis branches 
and agencies in connection with commerce between the countries of the Orient 


Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far East, including | 
the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of drafts and letters of credit 


($0.50=1 Yen) 


. - Yen 100,000,000 
. - Yen 100,000,000 
.- Yen 73,000,000 


Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
Peking Shimonoseki Tokyo 
Rangoon Sin re Tsinan 


Rie de Janeiro Soura aya Tsin a 
Syd Viadivostok 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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accounts £16,705,946; and _ liabilities 
£62,997. 
Still patronized by royalty, it has 


& 


just completed the erection of a luxuri- 
ous branch in Park Lane for the benefit 
of its aristocratic clientele. 


Half a Century of Labor and Progress 


HE house of Ernesto Tornquist & 

Co. of Buenos Aires completed, 

last December, fifty years of ex- 
istence under the name of its founder— 
fifty years that represent an uninter- 
rupted series of successes, all closely 
allied with the economic development of 
the Argentine Republic. 

The progress of the firm, the interest- 
ing life of its founder, and the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources are so 
linked with each other, that in publish- 
ing a booklet commemorating its an- 
niversary the firm has first sketched the 
carecr of Don Ernesto Tornquist. In 
summing up the details of his buisness 
life the writer says: 


His far-seeing mentality realized, from 
his earliest business days, that the wealth of 
the country in the future would depend 
principally upon the development of its 
primary industries: live stock and agricul- 
ture. And as the progress of the former 
could not be achieved otherwise than by the 
creation of the modern estancia, by the re- 
fining of the land and of the cattle, and by 
the exportation of the meat to the consum- 
ing markets, he became a cattle-raiser and 
a saladerista, And as agriculture could not 
increase without the division and the sub- 
division of the land, he became a colonizer, 
founding innumerable companies both with 
national and with foreign capital, among 
which must be mentioned the Curamalan 
Company and the Colonia Tornquist, which 
have divided up 150 leagues of land in the 
Province of Buenos Aires, thereby creating 
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a great emporium of agricultural and pas- 
toral wealth. 

The republic has in the north a vast extent 
of sub-tropical land on which sugar cane is 
grown with good results, but on which the 
then nascent industry was lacking in great 
factories and likewise in means of transport 
to the coast. Don Tornquist could not un- 
derstand how a country, destined to have a 
large population, did not produce all the 
sugar it had to consume, seeing that this 
was one of the most important necessaries 
of life, and he sought for and obtained 
foreign capital, founded four or five modern 
sugar factories in Tucuman and a great 
refinery at Rosario, utilizing every n.eans to 
perfect the process, until it attained the 
proportions which this important industry 
today presents. 

In the same way the penetrating thought 
and the efficacious action of Don Tornquist 
induced him to organize or to take an im- 
portant part in the production of articles 
for rural uses, metallurgical manufactures, 
agricultural implements, oils and chemical 
products, and forest products. His activities 
embraced transport, port works, buildings, 
great hotels, fisheries, etc. Nor did he over- 
look the creation and the attraction of the 
capital which the country needed, through 
the intermediary of a large number of mort- 
gage institutions operating with money ob- 
tained from abroad. 

The actuation of Don Tornquist in mat- 
ters of high national policy, his initiative 
his judgments, his counsels, have assured 
him renown in the economic history of his 
country as well as in his business world. 


Figures clearly show the growth of 
this firm—the resources now standing 
at $16,404,290 gold—but the story of 
its development from a trading firm to 
a banking business is more interestingly 
told in the following paragraphs: 


In its initial period, the house of Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co., like all others of its class, 
was a trading firm, importing textiles and 
machinery, and exporting produce of the 
country (hides, tallow, jerked beef, etc.). 
Later on, it exported cereals and wool in 
large quantities, and in course of time it 
formed independent companies to work each 
line of business, all of them being inter- 
related as far as was possible. 

As a consequence of activities so exten- 
sive, carried on with success during half a 
century, the public themselves as well as the 
commercial clients of the house came to en- 
trust it with deposits of funds, properties, 
bonds and title deeds, to be held and ad- 
ministered for them, a development which in 
later times has contributed to augment the 
purely banking business which the house has 


been able to attend to adequately, thanks 
to its multiple vinculations and to the large 


number of its correspondents throughout , 


the world. These same relations gave a 
great impulse during the World War and 
since, to dealings in public bonds, and this 
department of the firm has been one of the 
principal factors in the repatriation of con- 
siderable quantities of public debt bonds 
formerly held abroad. 


The undertakings of this well-known 
South American firm are now classified 
under the following headings: Live 
stock and agriculture, sugar industry, 
meat industry, metallurgical industry, 
mortgage credit, and various enter- 
prises. The booklet gives interesting 
accounts of all these enterprises, but 
those it classifies under “various” are of 
particular interest because of their eco- 
nomic value to the country in opening 
up its industries. 


The superior creative genius of Don 
Ernesto Tornquist is demonstrated more 
clearly than in any other of his enterprises, 
in the formation of the Compafifa Argentina 
de Pesca. In December 1903, wnen the 
principal industries of the country were first 
entering upon a stage of more vigorous 
development, Don Tornquist ascertained that 
owing to the growing scarcity of whales in 
the northern seas, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries had had to restrict whale-fishing, only 
permitting it by means of a limited number 
of floating factories. This induced whale- 
fishing experts to seek in the Antarctic 
regions for a suitable station for the ex- 
ploitation of the industry. 

The Norwegian captain, C. A. Larsen, who 
was at that time in Buenos Aires, had dis- 
covered in the vicinity of the Island of South 
Georgia a large store of whalefood, and he 
had been able to ascertain that great num- 
bers of whales existed in those regions. 
Larsen had lost his ship, and he returned to 
Buenos Aires with Nordenskjiold in search 
of whom the Argentine Government had sent 


ithe frigate “Uruguay,” finding him on 


Paulet Island. The reports of Captain 
I.arsen made it immediately plain to the 
clear-sighted enterprise ef Von Tornquist 
that whale fishing could be a new and pros- 
perous industrial activity for the firm. Thus 
there came about the foundation of the 
Compafifa Argentina de Fesca with a cap- 
ital of $200,000 gold—a company which after 
two years of existence began to earn satis- 
factory profits for its shareholders. 

The house of Tornquist likewise recog- 
nized the importance to the economy of the 
country of the quebracho industry, and this 
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for international banking. 





FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Cedar and William Sts., New York 


RANCE and her colonies are reached directly 

by the exceptional service of the French 
American Banking Corporation. More than 250 
branches of our stockholding bank, the Comptoir 
National D’Escompte de Paris, with the French 
Colonial Banks, provide a complete equipment 





























conviction induced it to facilitate the work- 
ing of the great quebracho forests. For this 
purpose it resolved, with the assistance of 
Belgian capital, to finance the construction 
of the railway line from Tintina to Afiatuya 
in the Province of Santiago del Estero. At 
the same time the firm devoted itself to the 
exploitation of large tracts of quebracho 
forests, founding, with this object, the S. A. 
Quebrachales Tintina. 

The firm has also devoted preferential 
attention to the development of the oil in- 
dustry, participating in several enterprises 
which have been formed for the exploration 
and exploitation of petroleum. As far back 
as 1908, prospecting work was carried out 
in the Province of Mendoza, where elecen 
drillings were effected, one of them attaining 
a depth of 1100 metres. Other borings in 
search of petroleum were carried out in the 
Province of Jujuy, near to the Lake of La 
Brea. 

An active part has also been taken in the 
development of the Comodoro Rivadavia 
petroleum zone, where oil has been struck 
with several wells. 

Finally, the house of Tornquist has done 
much to provide the most up-to-date ac- 
commodation for overseas travelers, whose 
spirit of enterprise made so strong and so 
successful an appeal to the genius and pres- 
tige of Don Ernesto Tornquist. In the fed- 
eral capital the Plaza Hotel was built, and it 
is still, today, the best of its class, represent- 
ing a capital of $6,000,000 m/n. 

Besides this, owing to the great interest 
which Don Ernesto Tornquist took in Mar 
del Plata, there was erected there, under the 
auspices and with the financial participation 
of the firm, the famous Bristol Hotel, the 
luxurious comfort of which is worthy of this, 
the premier sea-bathing resort of the re- 
public and of the whole of South America. 


The firm is also interested in the Tigre 
Hotel. 


A broader knowledge of the country 
and of the service that such a firm as 
Ernesto Tornquist § Co. is able to ren- 
der to its country, when guided by such 
excellently principled men as its founder 
and present officers and directors, is 
given the interested reader. 


& 


“The Link—From the Hub of 
the World to the Far 
Out-Back”’ 


T° pick up the 104-page booklet on 
Australia issued by the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia means that it 
will not be laid aside until seen from 
cover to cover. There is a picture to 
every page, in fact, the picture is the 
page, and the short description given 
with each is merely incidental to the 
picture, but intensely interesting. 

The booklet was printed in Australia 
and distributed at the British Empire 
Exhibition held in England in order to 
give individuals throughout the Empire 
a better and broader conception of 
Australia’s cities, agricultural, pastoral, 
viticultural and industrial activities, 
ports, and coastal and inland scenery. 
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There is no doubt but that it succeeds in 
its mission, the photographs showing 
all the industries, and one after another 
of the beautiful spots in the country, 
from the sheep-grazing lands and wind- 
ing rivers, to the snow-covered moun- 
tains. 

The Commonwealth Bank of Austra- 
lia is the Government bank, serving the 
entire country through its head office 
and many branches in every phase of 
banking, both domestic and interna- 
tional, and is constantly endeavoring to 
keep Australia before the eyes of the 
world because of its pride and belief in 
the great possibilities of the country. 


& 


Statist and Economist Banking 
Sections 


OTH the London Statist and the 

London Economist issued in May 
special banking supplements. These 
carried comprehensive tabular statistics 
relative to British banking and finance, 
that made these issues of these famous 
periodicals encyclopedic in their review 
of British banking. All phases of Eng- 
lish finance are covered in these supple- 
ments. There are tables, for example, 
giving the range of fluctuation of the 
pound for the year from May 11, 1923 
to May 9, 1924 in terms of all major 
currencies. 

The liabilities, assets and profits of 
47 banks of Great Britain and Ireland 
are given. The aggregate assets of the 
banks of Great Britain (including the 
Bank of England) show an increase for 
the period 1905 to 1923 from £1,095, 
370,000 to £2,968 502.000. 

The histories and financial analyses 
of 57 banks and discount houses are 
given. There are special articles on 
monetary policy, international price 
level movements, and foreign exchanges, 
illustrated by charts. The special is- 
sue of the Economist is dated May 3, 
and that of the Statist, May 17. 


The Indian Journal of 
Economics 


HE Indian Journal of Ecoroiiies 
(issued quarterly by the Devart- 
ment of Commerce of the University of 
Allahabad) for April contains among 
other excellent articles an informative 
article on “The Financing of Indian 
Industry” by P. P. Pillai. This essay 
gives the historical background of 
India’s industries and shows how hoard- 
ing came to be one of the most signifi- 
cant factors in Indian financial ma'ters. 
The article concludes with a table il- 
lustrating the growth of jvint-stock 
enterprises in India from 1895 io 1920. 
In 1895 there were at work 1309 joint 
stock companies having an authorized 
capital of 416,189,114 rupees and a 
paid-up capital of 1,232,135,739 rupees. 
During the year 1895-96 there was an 
increase of 6 per cent. in paid-up cap- 
ital. 

In 1919-20 there were at work 3668 
such companies, having an authorized 
capital of 5,482,259,476 rupees and a 
paid-up capital of 1,232,135,739 rupees. 
For the year 1919-20 there was an in- 
crease of 15.6 per cent. in paid-up 
capital. 
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Not a Mere Conventional 
Anniversary 


66 %ONVENTIONAL anniversaries 

at their best are dull affairs,” 
admits the American Colonial Bank of 
Porto Rico in the booklet they have is- 
sued on their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
So they have naturally tried to produce 
a booklet out of the ordinary, and have 
succeeded. 

Photographs of the bank’s head office 
and its four branches are given on one 
page, and the rest of the booklet is given 
over to reproductions of beautiful spots 
in the Porto Rican towns where the 
branches are located. Facts about the 
district that each branch serves are 
linked up with its history, giving the 
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reader quite a good knowledge of the 
Island, along with a description of the 
twenty- five years’ service that the bank 
has been rendering there. 
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Besides its headquarters in San Juan, 
the American Colonial Bank has 
branches in Arecibo, Mayaguez, Caguas, 
and Ponce. 


Review of Countries 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GOLD STANDARD 


, I ‘AE outstanding topic of interest in 


financial and business circles in 
London during June and July was 

the question of the bank rate in rela- 
tion to a return to the gold standard. 
There was also much discussion about 
the relation between the New York 
bank rate and the London bank rate. 
On June 15 the New York rate was one- 
half of 1 per cent. below the Bank of 
England’s rate and it was felt then that 
if the New York rate went lower the 
London rate would have to be reduced. 
The wide interést in this subject was 





sharpened by the publication of Mr. 
Leaf’s views on the gold standard in 
which that eminent financial authority 
suggested that a 5 per cent. bank rate 
would suffice to restore pre-war parity. 
It was felt that there would be a big 
trade opposition to such a policy be- 
cause of its increased burden to manu- - 
facturers. 

As late as July 6 the British financial 
world was still puzzled concerning the 
future monetary policy. In referring to 
the suggestion for an increase in the 
bank rate as a means to restore pre- 
war parity the London representative 
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of the New York Times summarized as 
follows the arguments for the rise in 
the bank rate: 


The first and most important consideration 
is the unsatisfactory American exchange 
position, while the second factor is the 
disparity between the open market discount 
rates and the bank rate. The pesition of 
the Bank of England itself does not enter 
into the question at all. For a long time 
past the London money market has com- 
pletely ignored the foreign exchange posi- 
tion and open market discount rates have 
been separated from the bank rate by as 
much as 1 per cent. for many months. 

This, of course, really means that the 
bank rate is ineffective, but the market has 
argued that the bank rate does not influence 
American exchange. This has been largely 
true, and it is further maintained that only 
when America thinks the time has arrived 
to take a bullish view of sterling can an 
improvement be looked for. 

Meanwhile, the ordinary demand and sup- 
ply for exchange are such that the tendency 
of sterling during the next few months is 
scarcely likely to be favorable. The official 
views of the powers that be have unfor- 
tunately never been given out, and the 
London money market always has to put 
its own construction upon the bank rate 


bulletin of the Westminster Bank, of 
which he is chairman. In his article 
Mr. Leaf made it evident that he sees 
menace to the pound sterling in the 
changed conditions which would result 
in Germany from the adoption of the 
Dawes plan. 

Mr. Leaf’s views are summarized as 
follows by the London representative 
of the Times: 


Under the Dawes plan as he sees it, Ger- 
many would be put on the gold basis and 
kept there; which would stimulate an enor- 
mous expansion of exports such as would 
give her first place among the nations en- 
gaged in world commerce. Mr. Leaf fears 
that the depreciated pound sterling would 
thereby be squeezed out of world finance 
between two great gold currencies, the dol- 
lar and the mark, and that in self defense 
we should be forced onto a gold basis for 
the pound sterling, whether we wished it 
or not. 

He therefore considers that the time has 
arrived when England should face the situa- 
tion and take steps for restoring the parity 
of the sterling exchange. Sir Felix Schuster’s 
suggestion that we should get back to the 
gold standard by degrees, through gradu- 





changes. The market is now quite in ally extending licenses for the export of hav 
the dark as to what the Bank of England gold, does not find favor with Mr. Leaf. we 
directors are thinking, but it is probably not He sees unfairness in such a policy, because T 
far from the mark in assuming that the of the profit which would thereby accrue inf 
authorities consider that the time has come’ to favored licensees. His proposal is that is | 
when an attempt should be made to take’ the bank rate should be raised to 5 per a 
advantage of the easy money in America cent. and supported, if necessary, by an in- t, 
and, by making the bank rate here effective, crease to 31, per cent. in the rate of tha 
at least to lessen the danger of a fresh  jnterest allowed by banks on their foreign lea 
drop in sterling when the autumn demand deposits. ‘ of 
for dollars arises. These measures, he contends, taken in con- me; 
junction with the fall in Federal Reserve pat 
MR. LEAF’S PLAN FOR STERLING PARITY rates now in progress, would bring about all 
. . i exchange market parity possibly much Ste 
Mr. Leaf’s suggestions for restoring <ooner than most people are at present ote 


sterling to parity appeared in the June 
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willing to expect. The measures would also 
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have the support of those who contend that 
we are overlending to foreign nations. 
There would doubtless be an outcry from 


inflationists against any such policy, but it 
is highly probable that in the long run such 
a policy would have the approval even of 
that group of theorists, because it would 


lead to gradual rise of prices in consequence 
of the fact that return to a gold basis would 
mean that England would thereafter absorb 
part of the annual surplus gold production, 
all of which at present goes to the United 
States, only to be “sterilized” under the 
steady American policy of deflation. 


SIR ROBERT KINDERSLEY’S VIEW 


The gold standard discussion was 
further extended by the announced 
views of another financial authority, Sir 
Robert Kindersley, one of the directors 
of the Bank of England and one of the 
members of the Dawes Committee. In 
his expressed views this expert also 
dwelt on the subject of Anglo-American 
co-operation: 

The task of re-establishing Europe’s 
finances can be successful only if under- 
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taken with the closest co-operation between 
our own country and America, who holds 
so much of the world’s gold and whose 
potential credit resources are so much more 
powerful than those of other nations. Such 
co-operation on the scale demanded by 
Europe’s requirements will never come about 
until our own currency is at parity and 
this country can rescind its prohibition of 
the free export of gold. When that time 
arrives, and only then, can full financial 
intercourse between the United States and 
this country take place, because until that 
day exchange difficulties between the two 
countries must always be a deterrent. 

Hastening of the return of the pound 
sterling to par may involve certain sacrifices 
in the direction of lower prices, but what- 
ever sacrifices may be required, they will 
be infinitesimal compared with the benefits 
which will accrue from the improvement in 
Kurope’s purchasing power and in the re- 
turn to methods of fair competition. 


BRITISH INTEREST IN AMERICAN “GOLD 
PROBLEM” 


The Midland Bank of London, of 
which institution Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, is chairman, discussed in its 
June bulletin the existing phases of the 
problem of gold accumulation in the 
United States. After pointing out that 
under ordinary circumstances the huge 
inflow of gold would have caused credit 
expansion in the United States, with 
diminished exports and increased im- 
ports, but that this form of readjust- 
ment had been prevented by the cur- 
rency disorganization in Europe, the re- 
port stated that since 1921 “there has 
been a studied attempt to avoid the 
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natural consequences of heavy gold im- 
ports.” 

After describing and interpreting the 
movement of gold to the United States 
up to the end of 1923 the Midland Bank 
bulletin suggested the following solu- 
tions of America’s gold problem: 


In the circumstances, two avenues would 
appear open to the United States banking 
authorities, and the existence and avail- 
ability of both are clearly recognized by the 
advisory council in its recent report. The 
first is to make gold the basis for external 
credits and loans, while the second lies in 
rendering all the assistance possible to a 
general return to the gold standard, with a 
view to an eventual natural outflow. 

It is not until budgets are balanced and 
currencies stabilized at some figure or other, 
whether or not at the pre-war gold parity, 
that the gold standard can be restored on 
any general scale. Recent developments in 
Austria, Hungary, Poland, Germany and 
other countries indicate that the process of 
financial regeneration is being begun at the 
beginning. Whether the movement will be 
too slow to relieve the United States from 
the embarassing surfeit of gold remains to 
be seen. If so, it may safely be predicted 
that soon or late inflation is bound to come. 


France 


COURSE OF THE FRANC 


N mid-June there occurred a notable 

improvement in the franc, which 
was considered all the more remarkable 
in that it came about without any in- 
tervention by the Bank of France. In 
commenting on that improvement of the 
franc the New York Times’ Paris cor- 
respondent pointed out that the pessi- 
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mistic feeling which had been prevalent 
since the elections had changed as 
“there were pure sales of francs and 
purchases of foreign exchange for 
French account.” The political aspect 
of the franc’s rise, as seen by the Times 
representative, together with the domes- 
tie political situation, was summarized 
as follows: 


This rise of the france on foreign mar- 
kets is ascribed by the Paris market to the 
opinion, believed to be held outside of 
France, that Millerand and Poincare had 
imperialistic aspirations in their foreign 
policies which might have been dangerous 
for European peace. That opinion was 
never shared by financial circles here, which 
were convinced that Poincare had fully 
decided to accept the Dawes plan. 

But in the eyes of foreigners the filling 
of Millerand’s place by a democratic presi- 
dent and the coming ‘into power of a ma- 
jority opposed to Poincare’s attitude are 
believed to have been taken as a reassuring 
fact in regard to the future attitude of 
France. On the other hand, the only thought 
of French investment circles has seemed to 
be the possible menace to capital and eco- 
nomic interests embodied in the advent to 
power of a government which would have to 
rely on the Socialists and which, to a cer- 
tain extent, would be under their influence. 

The best financial opinion still is, however, 
that this fear is greatly exaggerated. The 


well-informed people in Paris banking cir- 
cles think that the pact with the Socialists 
will not last long. Their view is that the 
new majority sat, has already made a 
mistake in forcing Millerand’s resignation, 
the result being that the election of Dou- 
mergue has occasioned the first split in the 
Left bloc. 

Summed up, the market’s prognostication 
about the future of the franc takes into ac- 
count these conflicting factors: on the one 
hand foreign opinion, which looks favorably 
upon the change in the French Ministry; on 
the other hand, the uneasiness occasioned 
among the wealthy classes of France by the 
same change. 


SIGNS OF FRENCH CONFIDENCE 


By July, however, the same observer 
in Paris had noted the disappearance 
to a great extent of the distrust of the 
Herriot Ministry. 

Reassuring statements made by Her- 
riot concerning the balancing of the 
budget and the support of the franc 
have also had their effect on financial 
sentiment. It is also plainly evident 
that the new ministry does not intend 
to propose a tax on capital. 

Together with these signs of return- 
ing French confidence there came 
further evidence of increased French 
production, especially in coal, iron and 
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steel. Exports of iron and steel for 
the first four months of 1924 exceed 
those of the corresponding period of 
1923 by 500,000 tons. 

Export figures also contribute an op- 
timistic significance. For the first five 
months of 1924 the surplus of exports 
over imports rose to 1,566,000,000 
francs. How great a.change this indi- 
cates is shown by the fact that in the 
same five-month period a year ago there 
was a surplus of imports amounting to 
362,000,000 francs. Monthly exports 
have been 410,000 tons above the pre- 
war average. 


CREATION OF A COMMERCIAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


One of the last acts of the retiring 
Poincare Ministry, sponsored by Louis 
Loucheur, Minister of Commerce, was 
the creation of an Advisory Committee 
to the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. This committee wiil meet under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Commerce. It will include one senator, 
several deputies, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, and the 
presidents of five other chambers of 
commerce, nineteen representatives of 
various manufacturing associations, the 
president of the Foreign Trade Bank 
(Banque Nationale Francaise pour le 
Commerce Exterieur), two representa- 
tives of the retail trade and the popular 
banks, and six other members drawn 
from the business community. The 
duties of the Advisory Committee will 
consist in the examination of such ques- 
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tions as are referred to it by the Minis- 
ter of Commerce and the institution of 
any inquiries recommended by the min- 
istry. It will meet at least once in every 
three months and will be represented 
between meetings by a permanent sub- 
committee. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATIONS 
ORGANIZED 


In order that the national railways 
may place orders immediately for all 
their requirements, two financial or- 
ganizations have been created by six 
Paris banks and a number of railway 
equipment firms for the purpose of 
financing such orders. One organiza- 
tion will render assistance in connection 
with the adoption of the Westinghouse 
brake on freight trains; the other will 
finance the conversion of roads to 
electric power. The name of the com- 
pany is the “Compagnie Financiere 
pour L’Equipement du Materiel des 
Chemins de Fer de France” and in- 
cludes Schneider, the French Westing- 
house Brake Company, and _ others. 
The second company is known as the 
“Societe Financiere et Industrielle des 
Chemins de Fer.” and was formed by 
sixteen prominent makers of rolling 
stock. Thus far the railways have not 
vet agreed to accept the financial assist- 
ance of these organizations. 


FRENCH VIEW OF DOLLAR-STERLING 
ISSUE 


In the controversy as to what mone- 
tary standard shall be adopted for th 
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new German gold bank of issue 
British, German and American points of 
view have been freely and fully ex- 
pressed. In the subjoined quotation 
the Paris representative: of the New 
York Times gives the equally interest- 
ing French point of view. 


In financial circles in Paris it is generally 
considered to be better that the new German 
currency should be established distinctly on 
the gold basis—which means on the dollar 
basis—than to wait until the pound sterling 
shall have recovered its pre-war value. 

On the other hand, French financial in- 
terests recognize that England is following 
out her logical and coherent plan of eco- 
nomic and financial control over Europe, 
and in so doing is trying to re-establish the 
former prestige of the pound sterling. Eng- 
land has, for instance, taken the lead in the 
financial groups which assumed the problem 
of reconstructing Austria and Hungary; 
London has also more or less directly pro- 
vided facilities for the attempts at currency 
reforms in the Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Greece. 

The feeling in France is that England 
would not be sorry to attract Germany and 
then Russia definitely into the British 
financial orbit, and it is considered here as 
possible that the realization of this purpose 
may not be far off. Any such monetary 
and financial control of England over the 
European states whose currencies were 
ruined by the war has been made possible, 
however, only by the detached attitude of 
the United States since 1919 toward the 
economic and financial difficulties of the 


European continent. 
It is hoped in financial Paris that rivalry 
between the pound sterling and the dollar 


will not disturb the practical application of 
the Dawes proposals, and that in the end 
the London and New York markets, which 
Supplement one another so effectively, will 
find a common meeting ground for combined 
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action. France will place no obstacle in the 
way of Germany’s recovering her gold 
standard. All that the French people insist 
on is to be paid for the war destruction. 


Italy 


POLITICAL CRISIS AND ITALIAN MARKETS 


HE crisis involving Mussolini's 

cabinet which developed in late 
June had its effect on Italian finance 
and trade. Italian exchange went above 
100 lire to the pound sterling as com- 
pared with 99 at the beginning of 
June. There was a rapid fail in all 
government bonds and stocks on ‘he 
Italian Bourse. The downward move- 
ment followed and accentuated a reac- 
tion in prices which had already begun 
after a conference of several important 
stock exchange operators who were 
alarmed at what they deemed the exces- 
sive rise in prices during the preceding 
weeks. 


RECOVERY OF THE MARKET 


Although European capitals, and 
especially London, feared a continued 
bad effect on Italian finance as a result 
of the Fascist embarrassment, the cab- 
inet crisis passed and quotations rallied. 

A Rome despatch to the New York 
Times gave the following summary of 
the Italian financial situation following 
the political flurry: 


Although prices on the stock exchange 
have not yet returned to the high point 
reached before the cabinet crisis, almost all 
quotations have advanced appreciably after 
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a series of irregular fluctuations. The 
markets in short appear to have regained 
composure, having discounted the political 
crisis—which, moreover, is believed to be 
approaching its solution on account of the 
summer season and the adjournment of 
parliament. 

The markets look forward to a slow but 
steady upward movement. This will be 
largely based on the report of Finance Min- 
ister de Stefani on the government’s financial 
situation. He states that the deficit for the 
whole fiscal year will not exceed 800,000,000 
lire, and that this will be largely compen- 
sated by decrease in the public debt. There- 
fore he foresees an absolutely balanced bud- 
get at the end of the next fiscal year. 


_ INCREASED POSTAL BANKING 


On January 1, 1923, deposits in 
Italian postal-savings banks amounted 
to 8,720,000,000 lire (1 lire worth 
$0.0439 at current exchange), but a de- 
cline subsequently took place, and by 
June 30 the total had fallen to 8,643,- 
000,000 lire. A steady improvement, 
however, has since been recorded and 
the deposits in question have now 
reached 9,328,000,000 lire, an increase 
of 685,000,000 lire in ten months, ac- 
cording to a recent official statement. 
This advance may be attributed, in part 
at least, to the new measures adopted 
by the government in December, 1923, 
with a view to stimulating interest in 
the postal-savings banks. The former 
limits on interest-bearing deposits were 
raised, the rate of interest on deposits 
made by Italians abroad was increased, 
and a total of 4,000,000 lire was made 
available for a lottery distribution 
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among depositors of the postal-savings 


banks. 
LARGER ITALIAN BANKING PROFITS 


The improvement in financial and 
economic conditions in Italy during the 
past year finds reflection in the figures 
of the largest of the Italian banks, the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana. As will 
be seen from the subjoined table, profits 
showed a marked recovery from the 
lower range prevailing in previous years 
as a result of trade depressions and the 
banking troubles of 1922: 








1923 1922 

Lire Lire 
2g nee 64,923,889 50,302,916 
Brought forward .........17,124,996 10,856,548 
Te directors —...... 3,058,347 2,181,149 
Dividend  ....... "41,854,320 *41,854,320 
To reserves... 20,000,000 acuisiaanlies 
Carried forward ............... 17,136,218 17,124,996 


*12 per cent. 


The increase in earnings was mainly 
due to larger profits from commissions 
and from stock and syndicate opera- 
tions. The principal working items in 
the balance sheet show material expan- 
sion, and the directors draw attention 
to the increase in deposits as providing 
evidence that the nervousness created by 
the banking difficulties early in 1922 has 
passed away. The amount transferred 
to reserve is being appropriated to an 
extraordinary reserve, and this step has 
been taken in view of the bank’s in- 
creased participations and holdings. 

Evidently the directors of this power- 
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HEN Christopher Columbus 
landed in Porto Rico he found 
the natives smoking Porto Rican cigars. 
This was in 1493. In 1899 the exports 
of tobacco were 4,300,000 pounds and 
present exports exceed 22,000,000 
pounds. 
ducers have sought our aid and we have 
helped them to develop their industry. 
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ful bank are anxious that improvement 
in the Italian exchange should not be 
too rapid. They point out that indus- 
trial plants are mostly assessed on pre- 
war cost, and thus constitute consider- 
able hidden reserves. These margins, 
they state, might disappear if the cur- 
rency should rapidly and completely re- 
cover its pre-war value, and they do not 
consider such a development desirable 
from a national economic point of view. 
They commend the question to the at- 
tention of the authorities, and they 
suggest that means should be devised 
whereby a country which makes the 
greatest efforts for its own recovery 
should be spared the reaction which it 
would suffer in the event of a return to 
normal rates of exchange. 


Germany 
GERMANY DECIDES FOR DOLLAR STANDARD 


W HEN the pronouncement in favor 

of the dollar standard for Ger- 
many's new bank of issue was made by 
the lederal Reserve Board’s Advisory 
Council there began something very like 
a controversial discussion as to the rela- 
tive advisability of sterling or dollar 
Sstanlard for the German Bank. The 
matter was definitely settled in June 
when Dr. Schacht, in whose hands the 
decision lay, declared for the dollar in 





an interview with the New York Times 
correspondent at Berlin. 

Dr. Schacht is quoted as declaring for 
dollar standard in these words: 


Sterling is an unstable currency and can- 
not possibly be considered as a basis for our 
own new currency, which must be stable in 
terms of gold. As Dawes recommended, we 
propose to make the gold mark our new 
unit, and this would necessarily anchor the 
currency to the dollar and not to sterling, 
which has a varying gold value. 

I myself wrote a few days ago to our 
New York correspondents, saying that I was 
surprised at the doubt expressed on this 
question in America, and that I failed to 
understand the Federal Reserve Board’s re- 
cent discussion of the problem, because no 
such problem exists. Although, as the Dawes 
report suggests, our coming gold mark may 
not at first be convertible into gold, it will 
nevertheless represent a _ definite gold 
quantity. 

It must therefore have a fixed relation 
to the dollar. Of course, if sterling were 
to be restored to its pre-war gold value and 
stabilized, then our new currency would have 
a stable exchange against sterling also, just 
as it will have against the Swedish crown, 
which is now stabilized. But it is untrue 
that I ever had an idea of accepting sterl- 
ing as a basis. 


This decision of Dr. Schacht’s was 
commented upon editorially by the New 
York Times. Referring to the discus- 
sion in England and America as to 
which standard should obtain for the 
German Bank, the Times said: 
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To people familiar with the actual pur- 
poses of the Dawes plan and of its gold 
bank provisions, this discussion has all along 
been somewhat perplexing. It was obvious 
that while the use of the sterling values for 
the new gold bank’s currency would be 
practicable, it would not place the bank on 
a gold basis, for the simple reason that 
sterling exchange is itself depreciated 10 
per cent. from gold parity. The reason why 
the interim gold bank selected the sterling 
basis has never been in doubt. It was neces- 
sary, in order to put the institution in shape 
for immediate work, that large advances 
should be made by the London market in the 
way of subscription to its capital. 


After quoting Dr. Schacht’s reasons 
for his choice, as reported by its Berlin 
correspondent and given above, the 
Times remarks: 


This is plain common sense; in particular. 
it disposes of the notion that the adherents 
of the American dollar are somehow claim- 
ing a privilege to which adherents of the 
pound sterling are equally entitled. As the 
Reichsbank president plainly states it, the 
question is not of the dollar standard versus 
the sterling standard, but of the gold 
standard as against a depreciated standard. 
Dr. Schacht’s further remark that he has 
personally “failed to understand the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s discussion of the prob- 
lem, because no such problem exists,” would 
seem to terminate the discussion. 


GERMANY AND THE DAWES PLAN 


Formal acceptance by the German 
states of the Dawes Plan enabled Ger- 
many to proceed with plans for putting 
the Dawes arrangements into effect. 
While there was some doubt expressed 
in Berlin’s financial circles as to the 
workability of the plan, nevertheless 
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the feeling existed that it should be 
tried. 

Dr. Schacht, on the contray, held that 
Germany can easily create a foreign 
trade balance in its own favor on all ac- 
counts of 2,500,000,000 gold marks, 
thus insuring reparations. But it makes 
the reservation that the allied govern- 
ments must withdraw their anti-German 
trade measures. 

Discussion in the English press con- 
cerning the dollar versus the pound in 
the coming German currency is not 
taken seriously here; the matter is con- 
sidered settled. The Vossische Zeitung 
writes: “The Dawes report positively 
declared that gold is to be the basis of 
our new currency, and thereby positive- 
ly made clear that the new currency 
shall be in a fixed relation to the only 
full-value gold currency ; in other words, 
to the dollar.” 

The German government is preparing 
reconstruction of the Reichsbank on a 
full gold basis. The plan as thus far 
outlined is to scale the bank’s cap- 
ital from 180,000,000 to 90,000,000 
marks, giving one share for every pres- 
ent two shares, and then to raise the 
total capital to 400,000,000 gold marks. 
according to the Dawes plan. The 
Reichsbank is expected this year to pay 
1 per cent. dividend on 180,000,000 
shares. As a result, the quotation of 
its shares on the Boerse has risen lately 
from 16 to 36.25. 

Dr. Schacht aims at no further de- 
flation. His policy is to retain approx- 
imately the present paper mark cir- 
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culation until a definitive gold currency 
shall have been created. Owing to re- 
payments by importers, the Gold Dis- 
count Bank’s outstanding credits fell by 
£280,000 in the week ended June 23. 


THE CREDIT SHORTAGE 


The credit shortage in Germany in 
June and July was of such extent as 
greatly to hamper industry, and led to 
forced sales of goods in order to realize 
cash. This method was urged by Herr 
Glasenapp, vice-president of the Reichs- 
bank, and also by Herr Schacht. The 
advice was followed reluctantly, while 
the big firms continued to reclize on 
their holdings of dollars and pounds. 

Some western textile and metal con- 
cerns, including the Thyssen Corpora- 
tion, have been obliged, due to the credit 
shortage, to reduce working hours, and 
there are many cases of canceling 
orders. But there is no report so far of 
increase in number of fully unemployed. 

Cash shortage is so acute that en- 
gineering firms lately sold large quan- 
tities of machine tools and drills, al- 
though, owing to the surfeit of the 
market, the sales realized only about 70 
per cent. of pre-war prices. Some local 
Savings banks, in order to attract sav- 
ings, offer interest of 836 to 60 per cent. 

Finance Minister Luther, referring to 
attacks on the Reichsbank for restrict- 


ing credit, replies that “since the renten- 
mark was created the German nation 
has rapidly forgotten the conditions of 
1923.” It is clearly recognized that the 
government will in no circumstances re- 
sume manufacturing credit by means of 
inflation. Ex-Minister Professor Julius 
Hirsch nevertheless condemns the 
Reichsbank for not doubling its discount 
rate with the aim of encouraging saving 
and accumulation of new capital, and he 
adds that Dr. Schacht’s expectation of 
relief by foreign credits is a chimera. 


Poland 


LARGE SILVER PURCHASE FROM AMERICAN 
PRODUCERS 


NNOUNCEMENT was made pub- 

lic recently of the closing of a con- 
tract by the Republic of Poland, acting 
through Dr. Ladislas Wroblewski, Min- 
ister of Poland at Washington, with the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, acting for itself, and _ the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, the 
United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company, and the American 
Metal Company, for the purchase by 
the Government of Poland from these 
producers of 48,000,000 zloty of silver 
coins having a face value of $9,264,000 
U.S. gold, the zloty being the new gold 
monetary unit of Poland established to 
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take the place of the Polish mark and 
having a value of 19.3 cents United 
States gold. 

Notable features of the contract are 
that the coins will be manufactured by 
the United States Mint; that the silver 
producers will furnish the silver and 
alloy to the Mint, and, as the coins are 
manufactured, will take delivery of 
them from the Mint and deliver them to 
the Government of Poland at Warsaw, 
where the silver producers are to re- 
ceive payment. 

Hiram Barney, of the law firm of 
Pruyn & Barney, New York, who acted 
for the Government of Poland in these 
negotiations, when interviewed by Tue 
Bankers MaGazine stated that he is 
informed that this is the first order for 
the manufacture of foreign government 
coins to be placed with the United States 
Mint since the war, and that this is the 
first time the American silver producers 
have contracted with a foreign govern- 
ment to deliver finished coins. ‘I think 
this contract deserves widespread atten- 
tion,” said Mr. Barney, “because it 
marks another step in the rehabilitation 
of Europe, and particularly because 
Poland has progressed very far in this 
direction in a comparatively short time 
and without assistance from foreign 
sources. The coinage of this silver, to- 
gether with the coinage of gold and 
lesser coins. which is now going on in 
foreign mints, including the mint in 
Poland, is a part of the program of the 
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Polish Government for stabilizing its 
finances. 

Since January, 1924, Poland has: 
Established and maintained a favorable 
balance of trade; balanced her budget; 
valorized her taxes to gold; collected 
enough taxes to cover government ex- 
penditures; undertaken the reform of 
her revenue administration ; stopped the 
money printing presses; stabilized the 
paper mark; adopted the gold currency 
unit known as the zloty, now being is- 
sued; declared the Polish mark illegal 
tender after July 1 of this year; an- 
nounced the over-subscription by the 
public of the 100,000,000 gold zloty 
stock of the Bank of Poland; an- 
nounced the opening on April 28 
of this bank, which, though a private 
bank, is the national bank of issue 
of Poland; authorized a new zloty 
bond issue which will be exchanged 
for Polish mark bonds at the rate of 
exchange prevailing at the time the 
bonds weer issued; announced the suc- 
cessful floating in Italy of a 400,- 
000,000 lire loan, the proceeds of which 
are to be used to further restore the 
country’s finances, and that this loan 
was over-subscribed more than fifteen 
times by the Italian public; notified 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States of the desire to fund its debt to 
the United States. 

“These,” said Mr. Barney, “are only 
a few of the many noteworthy things 
which Poland has accomplished in her 
progress toward national stability.” 
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Mr. Barney added that in discussing 
this matter he could not refrain from 
referring to the forethought of J. C. 
Callbreath, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and to the sympa- 
thetic consideration given to this matter 
by F. Y. Robertson of the United States 
Smelting, Refining and Mining Com- 
pany, at the outset of the negotiations, 
which was so largely responsible for 
the conclusion of the contract. 

Hon. Hipolit Gliwic, Counselor of the 
Legation of Poland at Washington, 
representing the Minister of Poland in 
the negotiations carried on for this con- 
tract in New York, in an interview 
stated that the United States Govern- 
ment authorities were giving every facil- 
ity and consideration to the Polish 
Government in connection with the man- 
ufacture of these coins at the United 
States Government Mint, in order that 
the Polish Government might receive the 
finished coins as soon as possible. 


AN AMERICAN OBSERVER IN POLAND 


An interesting insight into conditions 
in Poland is given by Edward J. Prebis, 
vice-president of the North-Western 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, on 
his return from a business trip through 
Central Europe during which much of 
this time was spent in Warsaw. “In 
Poland,’ Mr. Prebis says, “the out- 
standing conditions seems to be the high 
prices for all of life’s necessities.” 

“The continued fluctuations in ex- 
change rates,” he also states,“have made 
it necessary for manufacturers as well 
as retailers to keep their prices contin- 
ually high, in order to protect them- 
selves against a fall in the value of the 
currency. Formerly, prices would be 
reduced as the currency increased in 
value, but, after many losses due to 
overnight drops in the rate of exchange 
of 10 to 20 per cent. dealers have found 
it necessary to protect themselves by 
insisting on a greater margin of profit. 

“The most reassuring feature in 
Polish conditions is the lack of labor un- 
rest. Bordering on Russia, as Poland 
does, one would expect a constant ten- 
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dency toward Bolshevism. Although 
many thousands of workers are em- 
ployed only part time, one finds that 
labor conditions are quiet and little un- 
rest is noticeable. 

“The unemployment is brought about 
largely by the measures recently enacted 
by the government in an effort to 
stabilize the currency. The credits 
previously advanced to manufacturers 
had to be cut off, and the latter were 
therefore forced to curtail production, 
thus throwing many of their employees 
out of work. 

“The agricultural situation is excel- 
lent, however, and constantly improving. 
The government is organizing a new 
government bank for the issue of cur- 
rency, to be based on a gold standard. 
The managing heads are all men of ex- 
ceptional ability and good reputation. 

“All in all, the country is making 
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splendid progress, and the recent re- 
forms should unquestionably bring about 
still greater improvements.” 


Austria 
THE LEAGUE AND AUSTRIAN FINANCES 


HERE was held in June at Geneva 

a meeting of the Economic Section 
of the League of Nations at which Aus- 
trian officials argued for a modification 
of the League requirements for financial 
control and aid. Austria had for some 
months asked for permission to make 
larger state expenditures in view of the 
fact that the state revenues greatly ex- 
ceeded the estimated receipts. 

On his return to Vienna from Geneva 
Herr Grueneberger, Austrian Minister 
of Finance, stated in an interview that 
“the main result achieved in these days 
at Geneva is that the League Council 
has revoked its original decision to bind 
Austria to a maximum expenditure of 
350,000,000 gold crowns as a ‘normal’ 
budget, recognizing the fact that Aus- 
tria has made great economic progress 
and could therefore balance her budget 
at a higher level.” 

Herr Grueneberger said that the mis- 
understanding between the Austrian 
Government and Commissioner General 
Zimmerman was chiefly due to the fact 
that Dr. Zimmerman relied upon a re- 
turn to the original level of the expendi- 
ture fixed in 1922 by the Financial 
Commission of the League of Nations. 
The Minister argued that Austria is 
now surprised at these figures, and has 
shown that Austria in this position could 
stand a larger expenditure. 


MARKET VIEW OF LEAGUE’S DECISION 


In a dispatch to his paper the Vienna 
correspondent of the New York Times 
gives the following reaction of Austrian 
financial circles to the League’s de- 
cisions: 


The fact that the League’s Council at 
Geneva submitted to the judgment of an- 
other expert commission the normal budget 
as approved by the Austrian Parliament, 


and that, though promismg that the balan. < 
of the foreign loan might be used for 
vestments, it did not at present grant such 
authorization, is considered by the Austrian 
financial public a distinct defeat of ihe 
Austrian Government. It is felt that the 
League Council is unwilling to trust any 
successor of Dr. Seipel as it trusted him, 
and that it therefore waits for his recovery 
before resuming the previous relations. ~ 

These decisions at Geneva have not only 
failed to clear up the general situation but 
have raised a particularly troublesome ques- 
tion in regard to the salaries of state em- 
ployees; a fact which last week even caused 
the government to threaten resignation. 
Surplus reserves from public revenue will, 
however, probably enable the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to make immediate payments with- 
out applying for credit. 


VIENNA BANK FAILURE 


The most sensational feature of the 
money crisis in Vienna, which continued 
all through June, was the collapse of 
the Deposit Bank. 

This institution was in a class stand- 
ing next to the largest banks of Vienna. 
At the end of May, when its difficulties 
became known, the Deposit Bank was 
taken over by the five largest banking 
institutions of Vienna, who were anxious 
to save the market from the serious 
shock which its suspension would have 
caused. 

These banks, however, having now 
examined the real situation, have de- 
clared that the information given them 
in May regarding the bank’s position 
was wholly inadequate. Credits, it now 
appears, had been granted to industrial 
concerns at preposterously high figures, 
especially to Polish coal mines in Si- 
lesia. Several outstanding law suits, 
apparently hopeless for the bank, 
threaten to call for payments by the 
bank which the institutions planning to 
assist it were unwilling to sacrifice from 
their own reserves. 

The conclusion, therefore, was that 
the Deposit Bank would have to be 
abandoned to its fate. This announce- 
ment depressed the Boerse considerably, 
though not causing an actual collapse, 
the large banks having during the past 
few weeks prevented any such catastro- 
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phe through purchase of shares which 
were offered on the market. The feel- 
ing in financial circles is that the fate 
of the Deposit Bank was not unde- 
served. During the last few years the 
institution has departed from conserva- 
tive management, taken to speculation, 
and passed from one owner to another, 
among them being the post-war profiteer 
Castilione, who, after acquiring enor- 
mous profits by sales of some institu- 
tions, purchased others. 

The Deposit Bank, however, was 
never regarded as a typical banking in- 
stitution; it was, in fact, the only im- 
portant bank which had recourse to wild 
Speculation after the reconstruction 
period. All other banks and private 
industrial concerns, which have adhered 
to conservative methods, stand unshaken 
in credits, though some of them have 
foun! difficulty in maintaining their 
position, 


BANK CRISIS CONSIDERED PAST 


The failure of the Deposit Bank 
seems to have marked the crux and the 
passing of the bank crisis. In July it 
was reported from Vienna that the dif- 
ficulties which in June confronted the 
banks have now been in great part over- 
come. Industrial concerns which were 
similarly threatened with trouble were 
assisted by the large banks for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an industrial crisis. 

Until July 1, the Vienna stock market 
was dull, with quotations still declining. 
When, however, the results of the end 
of June settlement in francs became 
known, the market’s general disposition 
suddenly improved and recovery was 
sustained throughout the week. The 
rise in quotations was more substantial 
on each successive day. 

At the beginning of July the impres- 
sion was generally entertained that a 
crisis of the highest grade had been 
overcome, but that distinct improve- 
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ment was now on the way. Several im- 
portant shares, especially of mining and 
iron works, advanced as much as 30 
per cent. during the week. The Boerse 
at Prague also recovered, which con- 
tributed toward the upward movement 
at Vienna. The Budapest market also 
followed Vienna’s lead, the Hungarian 
recovery having been stimulated con- 
siderably by news of the surprisingly 
successful result of the National 
League’s Hungarian loan. 

One interesting indication is that 
newspapers in Czechoslovakia are now 
making an actual propaganda in favor 
of Austrian shares; which, according to 
the views expressed by the Czech 
writers, are quoted below their actual 
intrinsic values. 


SOME RESULTS OF FINANCIAL REACTION 


The cumulative effect of the con- 
tinued financial reaction in Austria is 


indicated by the depreciation in stocks 
on the various boerses. 

Under all circumstances the prices on 
the Vienna Boerse have continued to 
decline. The quoted value of all Aus- 
trian company shares admitted on 
change decreased between the end of 
February and the end of May from 
31,000,000,000 paper crowns to 20. 
000,000,000, which would mean an ag- 
gregate reduction from $450,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. The Budapest Boerse 
has experienced still greater losses. The 
Prague market, though not so deeply in- 
volved, has felt the influence of Vienna 
and Budapest. 

Notwithstanding this severe economic 
reaction, it is a remarkable fact that the 
savings banks reported rapid increase in 
deposits, the June statement showing 
1,139,000,000,000 crowns, as against 
1,000,000,000,000 in May and 810,000,- 
000,000 in March. Furthermore, while 
the unemployed in Austria numbered 
126,000 in March, the June total is 
68,000. 


Hungary 


THE INTERNATIONAL LOAN 


N July 2 the international loan to 

Hungary, arranged for by the 
League of Nations, was placed on the 
market. An offering of $7,500,000 as 
the American share was made through 
the Equitable Trust Company, New 
York, and Speyer & Co. The bonds 
bear 714 per cent. interest. This loan 
represents American participation in the 
$50,000,000 loan, the balance being of- 
fered in European countries. It had 
been planned at first for European par- 
ticipation only, but a re-allotment was 
made at the last moment so that Ameri- 
can bankers could participate. 

In speaking of America’s participa- 
tion in the international loan, Premier 
Count Bethlen referred to certain condi- 
tions of the loan as follows: 

It was a further condition of the League 


plan that Hungary should prove herself de- 
serving of help by helping herself. Within 
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BANCO DE CALDAS 


Manizales, Colombia, South America 


1 





Cable address: BANCALDAS 
@@ 
The oldest, largest and most 


progressive Bank in 
Manizales 


e 8 


Financing exportation of 
produce : 


coffee, hides, etc. 


Best Organized Collecting Department 


Correspondents all over Colombia, Europe and the United 
States of America 


Resources .... 
NEPOMUCENO MEJIA M._ - 





. - $3,864,020.57 


President 











the last three months Hungary has raised 
more than $18,000,000 internally as capital 
for the new national bank, and state re- 
quirements, and simultaneously raised and 
collected taxation so as to increase the 
revenues for the first four months of this 
year to a point far higher than the estimates 
of the financial experts of the League. The 
actual yield of our principal taxes exceeds 
by 46 per cent. the League’s anticipation 
and by 80 per cent. the yield of 1923. 

Our own Hungarian bankers, although 
they have already raised a new internal 
loan, are showing confidence in the foreign 
loan by taking $2,000,000 of it. The bankers 
of the other European countries who offered 
to provide the whole $50,000,000 were evi- 
dently satisfied with the security we offered. 
Now the American bankers have also de- 
cided that Hungary is a good, safe invest- 
ment. Hungary will spare no effort to prove 
that she merits the confidence which Europe 
and America have now placed in her. 


SUBORDINATION OF U. 8. CLAIMS 


The United States Government has 
subordinated its claims for $2,000,000 
on the newly formed Kingdom of Hun- 
gary in order to speed the success of 
the now international loan to be ad- 





vanced to that country under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations. 

According to the announcement, all of 
the Allied nations having claims on Hun- 
gary have subordinated these to the lien 
of the present loan, these claims in- 
cluding reparations. This was envisaged 
in the plan for the loan which was ap- 
proved by the Council of the League 
of Nations and ratified by the Hun- 
garian Government for the purpose of 
forwarding financial and economic re- 
construction. This plan, it was said, 
“effectively provides for the stabiliza- 
tion of Hungarian currency—which in- 
deed has already been accomplished— 
the balancing of the budget by increased 
taxation within the next two years, and 
the establishment of an independent 
bank of issue which has already been 
opened.” 


PLAN OF THE LOAN 


The League of Nations plan for the 
reconstruction of Hungary is similar to 
that providing for the rehabilitation of 
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Austria, and the loan contemplated 
will total 250,000,000 Hungarian gold 
crowns, or about $50,650,000. The 
money will be raised through the sale 
of bonds in the United States, England, 
Italy, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and cities in several 
other countries. The English participa- 
tion will be the largest, the firms of 
Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry 
Schroder & Co. having underwritten 
£7,900,000 of the bonds. 

The execution of the Hungarian re- 
construction plan is under the super- 
vision of an American Commissioner- 
General, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, who will have absolute control 
of the proceeds of the loan which will be 
used to cover the excess of expenditures 
over revenues during the two-year 
period of reconstruction. After that 
period, it is planned, the budget will 
balance without external assistance. One 
of the strongest reasons for believing 
this, the League of Nations Council 
has reported, lies in the fact that Hun- 
gary is an agricultural rather than an 
industrial country and consequently 
does not have to create an unfavorable 
trade balance through the importation 
of large amounts of food. 

The loan is secured by a first charge 
on the gross revenue from customs, 
sugar tax and tobacco monopoly, and 
the net revenues from the salt monopoly, 
receipts from which for the first four 
months of 1924 were at the rate of 
80,000,000 gold crowns, about $16,200,- 
000 per annum, or about two and one- 
half times maximum annual require- 
ments for interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments. 

The bonds mature in twenty years 
and are not subject to redemption be- 
fore February 1, 1934, except for a 
sinking fund’ which is cumulative and, 
beginning next February 2, is sufficient 
to redeem the entire issue at or before 
maturity. 

The British Institute of International 
Affairs was privileged recently in hear- 
ing an address on ‘Reconstructing 


Hungary,” delivered by Sir Arihur 
Salter, Director of the Department of 
Finance and Economics of the League 
of Nations, and former Secretary of the 
Reparations Commission. The address 
was, in general, a comparison of the 
difficulties, the conditions and the gen- 
eral character, respectively, of the Aus- 
trian loan and the Hungarian loan. 

The following excerpts are from the 
address of the eminent English author- 
ity on Central European economi- con- 
ditions: 


The essential contribution therefore is to 
give financial stability. 

What is proposed in order to achieve this 
object? 

In the first place, the scheme provides for 
the immediate stoppage of inflation—of 
printing additional uncovered notes. For 
this purpose a new Bank of Issue is being 
founded. The bank is independent of the 
government, which foregoes its own right of 
note issue. It will work on sound and tried 
principles of central banking, and _ its 
statutes have been carefully examined and 
approved by experts. It will pursue a policy 
of maintaining a stable value in the crown, 
neither increasing its value so as to augment 
the burden of the national debt and impede 
exports, nor letting it fall and so causing 
all the evils of uncontrolled inflation. 


Speaking of the international con- 
trol of state revenues, he said: 


The revenues to be immediately assigned 
as security (for the loan) are the customs, 
the tobacco monopoly, the salt monopoly and 
the sugar tax. These the Financial Com- 
mittee conservatively estimated should pro- 
duce at least 50,000,000 gold crowns a year. 
The actual returns for the first quarter of 
this year are at the rate of 85,200,000— 
which obviously gives « very handsome mar- 
gin over the service of a loan of 250,000,000. 

These revenues will pass directly into the 
hands of the League’s Commissioner- 
General, Jeremiah Smith of Boston, U. S. A. 
(and when he is not in office, of another 
controlling authority), who will retain what 
is wanted for the service of the loan as a 
first charge and hand over the rest to the 
government for its current needs. 


BERLIN VIEW OF HUNGARY'S RECOVERY 


As financial Berlin sees it, Hungary’s 
economic outlook may be regarded with 
hopefulness. Bankers familiar with 
the Hungarian situation expect the same 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 








Specially favorable terms for clean and documentary collections are 
offered to American banks and bankers by the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 60,000,000 al re cual 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 26,911,000 poe ae 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 8,557,000 AT ald BANEING POINTS 























developments as have already occurred 
in Austria. Hungary has made agree- 
ments with nearly all her neighbor states 
regarding pre-war debts; also credit 
agreements with Czechoslovakia and 
Italy. Her foreign trade balance is im- 
proving, the Hungarian import surplus 
in the first five months of 1924 being 
454,000,000 gold crowns, against 852,- 
000,000 in the same months of 1923. 

Industry also seems to be rapidly de- 
veloping, 271 industrial concerns having 
been founded in 1923. Even the ex- 
change situation is definitely better. 
Immediately after the opening of the 
new Hungarian National Bank, large 
sums of dollars and pounds were of- 
fered for sale, and for a time the dollar 
was privately sold for less than the 
rate offered at the bank. 


Japan 
$30,000,000 HYDRO-ELECTRIC LOAN 


NEGOTIATIONS began in June 
between representatives of leading 
Japanese hydro-electric interests and 
American bankers looking toward a 
$30,000,000 loan for the development of 
hydro-electric properties in Japan. The 
loan is planned to be a first mortgage 
on the extensive properties of the Diado 
Electric Power Company of Japan and 
will be the basis of electrical equipment 
orders to that amount. The Japanese 
Government, it is understood, is not a 
party to the proposed loan. 
The decision to seek a loan in the 





United States followed two or more 
years of thorough study of Japanese 
hydro-electric development possibilities. 
As a result of this the Diado Company 
has already built five large power sta- 
tions on one river and plans to electrify 
another to supply more adequately the 
cities of Tokio, Kobe, Osaka and other 
population centers. The possibilities in 
this connection are said to be of great 
economic importance to Japanese indus- 
trial and domestic consumers. 

The fact that Japan is one of this 
country’s most rapidly growing cus- 
tomers for electrical equipment and ap- 
paratus and is now buying from 
American concerns at the rate of $10,- 
000,000 or more a year to the exclusion, 
in large part, of German and other 
foreign participation in this business, 
makes it entirely probable, it is said, 
that the present negotiations will suc- 
ceed. The fact that such large 
American concerns as the General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse companies would 
supply a large part of the central sta- 
tion, generating and other equipment 
covered by the proposed loan, is another 
consideration which, it is said, augurs 
for its success. 

It was pointed out in financial circles 
that probably not more than half of the 
full amount of the mortgage credit 
would be made immediately available, 
the rest of the loan to be extended, pre- 
sumably, as the orders for the needed 
electrical equipment require. The flota- 
tion of 50 per cent. of the loan at this 
time has behind it the fact, also, that 
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the American money market, with its 
prevailing low rates, is extremely favor- 
able to financing through the sale of 
bonds. An admittedly delicate point in 
the situation is the feeling aroused by 
the Congressional legislation excluding 
Japanese immigrants. It is common 
opinion, however, that this feeling has 
been exaggerated and will not constitute 
an obstacle to the project. 

Because it has been the policy of the 
Fukuzawa interests to divide their elec- 
trical orders among the large American 
companies, another company which is 
expected to share in the future orders 
for the projects planned is William 
Cramp & Sons, ship and engine builders. 
This company supplies, besides nautical 
equipment, water wheels for industrial 
and hydro-electric plants. 


BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES’ ACTION 


The British Fire Insurance Com- 
panies announced in June their decision 
to remit a full year’s premium to their 
insured patrons who suffered loss in 
the Japanese earthquake. This action 
attracted wide attention and much 
favorable comment on the British in- 
surance companies. The New York 
Evening World in an editorial con- 
trasted this British action with that of 
the American Congress in passing the 
Exclusion Act and argued that the 


British showed greater business acumen 


than the American legislators did. 

The Times (London) in a financial 
page editorial commented as follows on 
the action of the British companies: 


We are able to announce a decision of 
an unprecedented character on the part 
of the British fire insurance companies in 
respect of the damage caused by the great 
earthquake in Japan of September 1 last. 
The companies which definitely excluded 
from their policies, in the most precise 
terms, the risk of loss or damage by earth- 
quake, have not seen their way to pay any 
claims in respect of a risk which was so 
clearly excepted, but they have now decided 
to return a full year’s premium. The word- 
ing of the provision excluding the risk of 
earthquake, was, it is understood, submitted 
to, and approved by, the Japanese authori- 
ties before its issue. Were the offices to 


have paid claims in respect of such dam: 

the wording of policy conditions would have 
been set at naught, and a precedent would 
have been created which might well have 
proved disastrous to the conduct of in- 
surance on sound lines. At the same time, 
the British insurance companies, wishing to 
give a clear sign of their good will toward 
those who insured against the ordinary risks 
of fire with them and of sympathy for those 
who suffered losses, have intimated their 
readiness to return to the insured the full 
year’s premium. This payment will, in the 
aggregate, represent a very substantial sum. 


JAPANESE BANKS AND SILK LOANS 


An important agreement is on the 
point of being reached iv Japan between 
the banks and the silk brokers regarding 
the extensive loans which had been made 
to the brokers on stocks of silk burnt 
in the fire which followed the earth- 
quake last autumn. The banks have 
arranged rates of interest for accom- 
modation for the crop to remain 
at the same level as last year. Official 
reports from Tokyo indicate that ample 
accommodation should be available for 
the new crop, but at the moment there 
have been smaller withdrawals from the 
money market on this account than 
usual owing to delay in the production 
of new cocoons. Meantime money rates 
in Japan are weakening in consequence 
of a smaller trade demand, and dis- 
bursements on account of the govern- 
ment’s loan to the Japanese fire in- 
surance companies. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The directors of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
London, have declared an interim dividend 
for the half-year ended June 30 last of 
1s. 8d. per share, being at the rate of 16 2/3 
per cent. per annum, payable, less income 
tax, on and after August 2. This is the 
same as a year ago. 


(0) 


The half-yearly meeting of the Royal 
Bank of Australia Limited was held at 
Melbourne on April 30, last, Randal J. 
Alcock, chairman, presiding. 

The report and balance sheet for the half- 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 


have Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 
" ld If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
rave 


class and most reliable Banking Services. 
As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 


in- 


ime, 


ap position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
vard assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
risks production of the Islands. 
hose 
their +1 + 

- Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
the 


sum. Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Reserve funds ... “2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


8 Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 





























the Brancues: ILoico, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 
ae: William_T. Nolting - - - - - President 
ling Joseph F. Marias - - Vice-President 
Fulgencio Borromeo - - - Vice-President 
rade R. Moreno - - - - + - = = Secretary 
urnt D.Garcia- - - - - + - + + Cashier 
E. Byron Ford - - Chief, Foreign Department 
rth- S. Freixas - - - - - \ief Accountant 
P.J.Campos- - - - Manager Iloilo Branch 
lave J. M. Browne - - + Manager Cebu Branch 
om- J.M.Garcia - Manager Zamboanga Branch 
nain Correspondents in all parts of the World 
icial Special attention given Collections 
aple 
for 
here = ———— ——— ——— — — ————— ————— — — ~ od 
oe year ended March 31, 1924, showed that the Ke. 2,854,670,738; capital fully paid Ke. 210, 
than net profits were £62,195 19s. 7d. Dividend 000,000; reserve fund Ke. 71,156,375; savings 
tion at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum ab- deposits Ke. 631,755,282; and commercial 
ates sorbed £37,500; the sum of £20,000 was deposits Ke. 1,536,903,236. The Industrial 
ence transferred to the reserve fund, making it and Agricultural Bank of Bohemia is a 
dis- £560,000; and £4695 19s. 7d. was added to merger of the following banks: Bohemian 
ern- the amount brought forward from the pre- Industrial Bank, Prague; Agricultural Bank 
in- vious half-year, making it £41,001 12s. 3d. of Bohemia, Prague; Commercial and Indus- 
trial Bank; Moravska Ostrava; and the 
© Commercial Bank, Hradec Kralove. At the 
The directors of Westminster Bank Lim- €94 of the year 1923 the Industrial and 
ited, London, have declared an interim divi- Agricultural Bank had 84 branches in 
es dend of 10 per cent. for the half-year ended Czechoslovakia, (not including six sub- 
ited, June 30 on the £20 shares, and the maximum _ branches in Prague,) and a foreign branch 
wane: dividend of 614 per cent. on the £1 shares in Ljubljana, Jugoslovakia. In April 1924 
t of for the same period. ‘The dividends, 10/- the bank opened a branch in Karlovy Vary, 
§ 2/3 per share and Is. 3d. per share respectively (Carlsbad,) the famous watering place. 
— (both less income tax) will be payable on 
the August 1. The New York representative © 
of the Westminster Bank is C. M. Parker, at 
68 William street. The Banca Commerciale Italiana, whose 
© head office is in Milan, has issued a 95-page 
oval booklet (in French) in which is given the 
a at The statement of condition of the Indus- _ history and financial statvs of some twenty- 
. % trial and Agricultural Bank of Bohemia, five worth-while Italian industrials, believ- 


half- 


Prague, Czechoslovakia, for the year ended 
Dece:iber 31, 1923, shows total resources of 


ing that the accounts will be of interest to 
foreigners contewpiating establishing busi- 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . . . . f175,000,000 
Reserve .. . . . [187,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 

Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptnese. 

Representative for the United States 


J . Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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ness relations with the country or invest- 
ment there. 

In a special preface to this booklet the 
bank recalls the fact that Italy was the first 
of civilized nations to give to foreigners the 
same rights as her own citizens enjoyed, 
that under the Italian law, since 1865, any 
person and any business firm has been al- 
lowed to carry on commerce, to acquire pos- 
sessions, to open offices under the same con- 
ditions as an Italian firm or individual. 

During the last year or so some of the 
Italian laws, particularly those concerned 
with inheritance by foreigners, have been 
revised, and are very favorable to foreigners. 
All Italian business life is inspired by this 
principle, no distinction being shown be- 
tween Italians and foreigners; revenue may 
realized, goods attained and inherited ex- 
actly in the same manner as by the citizens 
of the country. 

In view of these favorable conditions 
various Italian firms invite foreign invest- 
ment through this booklet prepared by the 
vapk. All the basic industries of the country 
are revresented, and the latest figures and 
condition of the companies are given. The 
New York agents of the Banca Commerciale 
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Italiana are John S. Durland, Giovanni 
Costa, Siro Fusi and Edoardo Roffi, at 62-64 
William street. 


® 


The head office of the Banca Nazionale di 
Credito has been transferred from Rome, 
Italy, to Milan. The bank’s capital was 
recently increased from lire 250,000,000 to 
lire 300,000,000. 


© 


The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent., payable July 11 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 


© 


The Bank of Finland has forwarded to the 
United Sates copies of a booklet which it has 
prepared revealing in graphs the economic 
and financial conditions ir that country in 
recent years. 


© 


Before the war the paid-up capital of the 
Credito Italiano, Genoa and Milan, was lire 
75 million. In the interval it has been four 
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RGANIZED in_ 1900, 
the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia has 

attained a remarkable growth 
through service to the banking 
and business interests of the 
United States. 


Today, with ample resources 
and increased facilities gained 
through nation-wide and for- 
eign connections, this bank is 
prepared to give, in even 
larger degree, the same ef- 
ficient and courteous service 
as in the past. 


Foreign banking in all its 
branches is transacted. Trav- 
elers’ Letters of Credit are 
issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


Capital 


Surplus and Profits (over) - 


PHILADELPHIA 


$2,000,000 
5,800,000 






































Resistance 


The strength and security of a bank vault are 
only determined when subjected to burglari- 
ous attack. 


The reputation and integrity of the maker are 
therefore the most important considerations 
in the selection of a vault builder. 


For nearly half a century it has been our 
constant aim to produce a product which by 
reason of its superior quality and workman- 
ship will give to banks that strength, sym- 
metry of structure and dignity of appearance 
which have justly made YORK famous. 


Over 120 leading New York banks are now 
equipped with YORK security and safe 
deposit vaults. 


Banks contemplating new or enlarged quar- 
ters are cordially invited to correspond with 
our nearest branch. The services of our En- 
gineering department are at your command. 


Factory— York, Pennsylvania 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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times increased—on the last occasion from 
lire 200 million to lire 300 million in 1920, 
and successive increases in the dividend rate 
have almost synchronised with the accessions 
of capital. At the beginning of May, 1924, 
last, the shareholders in general assembly 
decided to raise the lire 300 million to lire 
400 million by an issue of 200,000 shares at 
par, half to be offered to the existing share- 
holders for subscription and half to be dis- 
posed of by the directors. Besides giving 
the undertaking further capital, the step 
will help to circumvent what was. regarded 
as an attempt of an outside group to obtain 
control by purchases of shares. At the an- 
nual meeting on March 27 a dividend of 9 
per cent. was again declared, lire 10 million 
allocated to reserve, and a profit balance of 
lire 3,968,732 carried forward, as against lire 
3,664,104 brought in. Felice Bava, at 63 
Wall street, is New York representative of 
the Credito Italiano. 


Advices recently received from Amster- 
dam state that the Amsterdamsche Bank 
showed net profits for 1923 of 5,785,000 flor- 
ins, compared with 5,119,000 last year. The 
directors propose to pay a dividend of 7 per 
cent., an increase of 1 per cent. over 1922. 


® 


The directors of the American Colonial 
Bank of Porto Rico at a regular meeting 
declared an extra dividend of 2 per cent. and 
a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., both 
payable June 2 to holders of record May 16. 


© 


A new edition of “International Invest- 
ments,” a pamphlet giving descriptions of 
issues of strong credit foreign governments, 
municipalities and corporations has been 
prepared for distribution by Brown Brothers 
& Co., of New York. 


au 


Trying to Popularize the Check in France 


HE French Government intends to 

press passage of the law tending to 
popularize the check in France as a 
means of avoiding inflation, according 
to a cable to the New York Times. In 
other words, if Frenchmen can be 
brought to use checks, as is done in the 
United States and England, France will 
need less money for the conduct of busi- 
ness. 

Every American who begins to do 
business in France is always astonished 
by payments in cash, even of large sums 
in commercial transactions. There is a 
general disinclination to accept checks 
and when they are accepted a French- 
man generally cashes them at the bank 
on which they are drawn instead of de- 
positing them in his bank for collection. 
Payments of millions of francs are often 
made incash, — 

The reason for this is partially be- 
cause the French law, up to a few years 
ago, provided few penalties against 
drawing bad checks. Even when the 


punishment was increased a loophole 
was left that under the actual law a 
Frenchman must make a legal declara- 
tion of default on commercial paper, 
checks included, within twenty-four 
hours. This accounts for the haste to 
cash checks at the banks on which they 
are drawn rather than depositing them. 
The new bill is intended to remove this 
difficulty. 

In England the total bank deposits 
are five times the total circulation and 
commercial advances are double the cir- 
culation. This is possible, as in 
America, through the wide use of 
checks. Whereas in France the total 
bank deposits are only two-thirds the 
money circulation and commercial 
credits little more than one-half. 

It will, of course, take more than the 
passage of a law to cure French distrust 
of banks and abolish the woolen stock- 
ing in favor of a bank account, but the 
new bill is regarded as a step in the 
right direction. 
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Foreign Exchange and International 
Banking 


Article X VII of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Elizabeth and Hudson County 
(New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 


OREIGN exchange is the mechan- 
ism by which commercial, invest- 
ment, short-term borrowing, and 

other transactions between the peoples 
of different countries are settled. It is 
usually defined as comprehending all 
those transactions that are concerned 
with the purchase and sale of the money 
of foreign countries. However, it is 
more accurately described as the trans- 
ferring of credits or debits through 
their banks by individuals or corpora- 
tions in one country, by obtaining 
credits or debits on the books of banks 
in other countries, which are corres- 
pondents or branches of the banks 
through which transmission is arranged. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Suppose “A,” a New York importer, 
buys woolen cloth of “B,”’ a London 
merchant; that “B,” in turn, buys wheat 
from “A;” and that the price of the 
wheat is $2000, and the woolen cloth is 
$1000. One possible way of settling 
this transaction is for “A” to pay his 
bill by shipping $1000 in gold to “B;” 
and for “B” to pay his bill by forward- 
ing $2000 to “A.”. This method of set- 
tlement is obviously unnecessary and 
wasteful. Gold would be crossing the 
ocean twice, $2000 westward and $1000 
eastward. The simpler and more eco- 
nomical method of settling these trans- 
actions would be for “B” to remit only 
the excess of what he owes, or $1000 in 
gold, to “A.” Thus the double transac- 
tion. involving $3000, could be settled 
by a single shipment of $1000 in gold. 

In actual practice, the transaction 
need not be so complicated as just ex- 
plained. When all the exports and 


imports of a country are considered, it 
is not usual that one is twice the amount 
of the other. Consequently, the ship- 
ment of gold will be a relatively small 
sum. Men wish to exchange goods for 
goods, and not goods for gold—the 
latter being merely the means of 
measuring values. 

Furthermore, “A” in New York 
would import only, and would not be an 
exporter as in the illustration above. 
Usually importers are engaged exclu- 
sively in importing, and exporters in 
exporting. But even so, foreign trade is 
carried on with a minimum shipment of 
gold. What would happen is that “B,” 
exporter of the woolen cloth to “A,” 
would draw a bill of exchange upon “A” 
and sell the bill to a London banker, 
who, in turn, would forward the bill for 
payment or for acceptance and collec- 
tion to its New York correspondent, 
receiving credit for the amount. Like- 
wise “A,” the American exporter, would 
draw a bill on “B,” the London mer- 
chant, and deposit it with its New York 
bank for discount and credit. The New 
York bank, in turn, would forward it 
for credit to its London correspondent. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AKIN TO DOMESTIC 
EXCHANGE 


Foreign exchange is closely akin to 
domestic exchange, and is arranged 
through the maintenance of reciprocal 
balances by banks engaging in the busi- 
ness. For example, leading New York 
and London banks maintain accounts 
with each other just as many country 
banks in the United States keep bal- 
ances with a New York correspondent. 
The difference is that the New York 
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OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XVII. 
I. Definitions: IV. U. S. Banks establish balances 
1. Foreign exchange—the means abroad by: 
ay Watch payment for goods 1. Buying cable transfers from 


sold abroad is collected, and 
by which goods 
abroad are paid for. 

2. Mint part of exchange—the 
value of the standard unit of 
one country in terms of an- 
other. 

3. Commercial rate—the market 
rate quoted for a foreign cur- 
rency. 

4. Trade balance—the difference 
between the money value of a 
nation’s commodity exports 
and imports as shown by the 
customs reports. 


purchased 


II. Sources of demand for foreign ex- 

change: 

1. Importation of merchandise. 

2. Purchase of foreign securities 

by United States Investors. 

3. Loans made to foreign banks 

or governments. 

4. Payment of interest and divi- 
dends on American securities 
held abroad. 

. Tourists’ expenditures. 

. Payment for services, e. g., 
ocean freight and marine in- 
surance premiums. 

7. Immigrants’ remittances. 

8. Importation of gold, etc. 


ao 


III. Sources of supply of foreign ex- 

change: 

1. Exportation of merchandise. 

2. Purchase of American securities 
abroad. 

3. Loans made by foreign banks. 

4. Payment of interest and divi- 
dends on foreign securities 
held by U. S. investors. 

5. Exportation of gold, etc. 





other banks. 

2. Buying bankers’ drafts on their 
balances abroad. 

3. Buying commercial bills of ex- 
change or forwaraing them for 
collection. 

4. Buying bills of exchange under 
future contract. 


V. Against these balances U. S. banks 
sell: 


1. Cable transfers. 

2. Drafts to individuals, business 
houses, and banks. 

3. Future contracts. 

4. Mail payment orders. 


VI. Methods of financing merchandise 
exports: 


1. Discounting of bills of exchange 

2. Forwarding bills of exchange 
for collection. 

3. Export letters of credit. 


VII. Sections of a foreign exchange de- 
partment: 


. Commercial sight credits. 

. Commercial acceptance credits. 

. Exchange bought. 

. Exchange sold. 

. Travelers’ checks and letters of 
credit. 

. Foreign coin and currency. 

Trading and control. 

. Cable and code. 

. Translation. 

. Filing. 

. Bookkeeping. 
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bank keeps a balance with its London 
correspondent in pounds sterling, and 
the London bank keeps a balance with 
its New York correspondent in dollars. 
By this arrangement, it is possible for 
the New York bank to sell its customers 
—importers for example—who owe 
money in London, bills of exchange 
drawn in favor of London exporters. 
When the London exporter receives the 


bill of exchange, he presents it for pay- 
ment or credit to his account, whereupon 
the London bank reduces the balance 
maintained with it by the New York 
correspondent. Should the sum total of 
bills which a New York bank sells 
against its balance in London equal the 
sum total bought for building up its 
London account, then no settlement is 
required. But if the New York bank 
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sells more bills on London than it buys, 
then it will deplete the balance to its 
credit with the London bank. This can 
be replenished by (1) shipping gold, 
(2) buying London exchange from an- 
other New York bank, or (3) borrow- 
ing in London. 

By way of analogy, if a country bank 
had depleted its balance with a New 
York correspondent, it would proceed to 
restore such balance by (1) shipping 
currency, (2) transferring a balance 
from another New York account, or (3) 
borrowing in New York. 

Foreign exchange differs from domes- 
tic exchange in another important re- 
spect. It is impossible for an individual 
or corporation in the United States, for 
instance, to settle a foreign obligation 
by drawing a check on a local bank in 
favor of the foreign seller. This is 
true because (1) the check is payable 
only in the currency of the United 
States, and (2) the credit of the in- 
dividual is not sufficiently well known 
abroad. Bank credit, especially the 
credit of the larger institutions of the 
East, however, is established interna- 
tionally; so that the exchange facilities 
of these banks must be called upon to 
execute the transfer of credits and 
debits abroad. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE INSTRUMENTS 


The sources of supply of, and demand 
for, foreign exchange are shown in the 
outline. The foreign exchange instru- 
ments by which foreign trade transac- 
tions are executed are also mentioned. 
A cable transfer is the swiftest means of 
remitting funds abroad. Suppose “A,” 
in New York, wishes to remit a thousand 
pounds to “B,” in London. “A” will 
apply to a foreign exchange banker for 
a cable transfer ordering payment to be 
made to “B,” in London. Upon the 
deposit of $4,866.50 (assuming the rate 
to be at par), plus cable charges, the 
New York bank will cable its cor- 
respondent in London and authorize it 
to pay one thousand pounds to “B,” and 
charge its (the cabling bank’s) account 
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for the amount. When the cable mes- 
sage reaches the London correspondent, 
the latter notifies “B” to call for the 
funds, and upon identification pays him. 

The great bulk of foreign exchange 
transactions is settled by means of for- 
eign bills of exchange (frequently called 
drafts when drawn on a bank). Foreign 
bills of exchange are classified in many 
ways, giving rise to much confusion 
among laymen, due to the fact that these 
classifications are not mutually exclu- 
sive, but on the contrary, overlap. 

The following are five important clas- 
sifications: 


I. As to class of maker: 

. Government or official bills. 
Bankers’ bills. 

Commercial bills. 

Express company drafts. 

Shipping bills. 

International postal money orders. 


PRP op 


II. As to maker’s purpose: 

. Drawn against funds, balances, or 
accounts. 

Drawn for borrowing purposes. 

Drawn against merchandise bill of 
lading. 

4. Drawn against services, e. g., ocean 
freight bill. 

. Drawn against securities. 


III. As to security: 
. Clean bills. 
2. Documentary bills shipping docu- 


ments attached). 
8. Bills with securities attached. 


— 


wt 


uo 


== 


IV. As to maturity: 
1. Cables. 
2. Sight bills (checks). 
8. Arrival bills. 
4. Time bills. 
V. As to domicile: 
1. Payable in London (sterling). 
2. Payable on continent. 
8. Payable in Asiatic currency, etc. 


International postal money orders 
are issued to practically all parts of the 
world by the Post Office Department. 
The bank counterpart of the money 
order is known as a mail payment. 
Travelers’ checks and letters of credit 
are means of providing travelers in for- 
eign countries with the currency of. the 
country in which they may be located 
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tial metals are concerned. 
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by authorizing any bank to honor drafts 
drawn under the letter of credit, or the 
traveler's check, payment being guaran- 
teed by the issuing bank. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


In foreign exchange transactions, 
nominal or mint par rates must be kept 
constantly distinct from the commercial 
or quoted rates. The mint par never 
changes (unless there is a change in the 
standard monetary unit of a country), 
but commercial rates are fluctuating 
throughout every hour of the day. 

Unless a nation is unable to settle its 
trade balances in gold, however, com- 
mercial rates can fluctuate only within 
certain defined limits above or below the 
mint par of exchange. This differen- 
tial or range of variation, the upper 
limit of which is called the “gold ex- 
port point” and the lower limit “gold 
import point,” is itself determined by a 
variable, consisting of the sum of the 
following costs: (1) loss of interest on 
the gold while in ocean transit; (2) 
ocean freight charges; (3) marine (and 
war risk) insurance charges; (4) pack- 
ing and unpacking charges; (5) bullion 
broker’s profit; and (6) terminal haul- 
age charges. 

Under ordinary conditions the cost of 
shipment of gold from the United 
States to England is not over 3 cents 
per pound sterling. Under war condi- 
tions the charge may be greater, due to 
increased charges for marine and war 
risk insurance. Market quotations will 
not rise appreciably above the mint par 
of exchange, since the foreign exchange 
banks, seeing an opportunity for profit, 
will sell bills of exchange against ship- 
ments of gold. Conversely, if market 
quotations fall too far below the mint 
par, these banks will buy bills of ex- 
change and order the importation of 
gold. 

Within the limits imposed by the gold 
points, foreign exchange rates can and 
do fluctuate. Such fluctuations are 
caused by the variations in the supply 
and demand of bills in the foreign ex- 
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change market. Foreign shipping is 
somewhat seasonal in character and 
whenever exports to a certain country 
exceed imports therefrom, a correspond- 
ingly larger volume of bills is offered 
for sale than there are orders to buy. 
In absorbing the excess of bills to be 
purchased, rates tend to fall. Converse- 
ly, when imports exceed exports the 
demand for bills is greater than the 
amount offered for sale, and rates on 
that country tend to rise. 

This normal limitation in the fluctua- 
tion of exchange rates is predicated 
upon the free movement of gold among 
countries. If, for any reason, a nation 
declares an embargo upon gold exports, 
or if its gold reserves are so depleted 
that it can no longer settle its trade 
balances in gold, then the normal lim- 
itations of note variation are not valid, 
and market rates may diverge widely 
from the mint parities. 

If it is desired to find the market 
quotation for a foreign currency, the 
rate quoted by the foreign exchange 
broker or banker will depend upon the 
nature of the instrument of~transmis- 
sion. A different rate applies to cables, 
checks, and time bills, ie., for 30, 60, 
90 day, and other maturities. 

The check rate is the basic rate in 
foreign exchange transactions, and from 
this rate all other rates are computed. 
The cable rate is always higher than the 
check rate, or rate for time bills. The 
check rate is lower than the cable rate 
but higher than the rate for time bills. 
On July 9, for example, the closing 
quotations for the different classes of 
sterling exchange were as follows: 


BRI COTTE assistive $4333, 
Cables 4.34 

Sixty day bills 4 291/, 
Ninety day bills 4.281, 











The cable rate is the highest rate be- 
cause the bank selling the cable trans- 
fer does not have use of its funds on 
deposit abroad (and against which the 
cable order will be charged) as long as 
in the case of a demand or time bill. 
In the case of a check, or demand bill, 
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the foreign bank cannot draw against 
the selling bank or charge its account 
until the advice arrives (ten days to 
six weeks later), or in the case of a 
time draft, until its maturity. But in 
the case of a cable transfer, the selling 
bank’s account is charged by the bank 
ordered to make the payment, just as 
soon as the funds are disbursed to the 
beneficiary. Thus, the cable rate may 
be regarded as equivalent to the check 
rate plus interest that is saved while 
the check (demand bill )is transiting, 
modified by the market situation in cable 
funds. 

From the purchaser’s point of view, 
the higher rate for a cable transfer 
represents the cost of the privilege of 
deferring the purchase of funds until 
actually needed abroad, and leaves him 
in a position to take advantage of any 
intervening decline in rates. The cable 
rate does not, of course, include the 
cable charges which are borne by the 
purchaser. 

The rate for time bills is lower than 
for demand bills for the same reason 
that the rate for demand bills is lower 
than for cables—because the selling 
bank is not required to relinquish its 
funds held abroad for a longer time. 
Rates for bills of 30 to 60 days’ matur- 
ity are called “short rates,” while the 
rate for 90 day bills (or for longer ma- 
turities) is called the “long rate.” 


THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The foreign, or foreign exchange, de- 
partment of a bank, or trust company, 
transacts that part of the business which 
originates in, or is destined to, a foreign 
country. A completely equipped for- 
eign department is prepared to perform 
practically all the banking operations 
that a domestic banking department per- 
forms. except in smaller volume, and its 
Scope is therefore as broad as the bank- 
ing business itself. 

The chief functions of a foreign de- 
partment are: (1) to discount and make 
advances against clean and documentary 
bills of exchange drawn against banks, 
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corporations, firms, and individuals in 
foreign countries; (2) to issue commer- 
cial and travelers’ letters of credit; (3) 
to accept bills of exchange drawn under 
letters of credit; (4) to buy and sell 
gold bullion, foreign coin and currency ; 
(5) to sell checks, mail payment orders, 
and cables on foreign banks; and (6) 
to collect bills of exchange, checks, for- 
eign bonds and coupons, money orders, 
etc. The most important sections or 
“desks” of a foreign department are 
shown in the outline. 

The foreign department is usually 
operated as if it were a bank in itself. 
The bank places a certain sum for in- 
vestment in foreign operations, e. g., 
balances abroad, funds with which to 
discount bills of exchange, stock of for- 
eign currency, etc., for which the man- 
ager of the department is responsible. 
A separate set of books and general 
ledger is maintained, which must at all 
times tie up with the books of the gen- 
eral bookkeeping department of the 
bank. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 

J. T. Holdsworthy: Money and Banking, 
Chap. 15. (A condensed treatment of domes- 
tic and foreign exchange.) 

W. H. Kniffin: The Practical Work of a 
Bank, Chap. 17. (An elementary treatment 
of foreign exchange banking.) 

W. H. Kniffin: The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 26. (A 20-page summary.) 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chaps. 10-15. (Principles and practice of 
foreign exchange.) 

H. G. Moulton: Financial Organizations 
of Society, Chap. 8. (Foreign exchange 
functions, theory and practice.) 

Willis & Edwards: Banking and Business, 
Chap. 16. (Business and banking aspects of 
foreign exchange.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject:) 

F. Escher: Foreign Exchange Explained. 

F. Escher: Elements of Foreign Exchange. 

A. W. Margraff: International Exchange. 

A. C. Whitaker: Foreign Exchange. 

E. S. Furnish: The Financing Mechanism 
of International Commerce. 

T. York: Foreign Exchange. 
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L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Vol. 2. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between foreign 
exchange and foreign currency? 

2. What is the relation between foreign 
trade and foreign exchange.? 

3. Does foreign trade consist only of mer- 
chandise transactions? 

4. What is the only universally recognized 
means of settling international transactions? 

5. What is meant by a favorable balance of 
trade? 

6. It is possible for a given country always 
to have a favorable balance of trade? 

7. By what different means is it possible 
for a country having a favorable trade bal- 
ance to receive payment therefor? 

8. Mention some foreign transactions other 
than merchandise transactions. 

9. What is meant by “invisible imports?” 
Give examples. 

10. How is it that foreign exchange min- 
imizes the need for shipping gold to pay for 
foreign goods? 

11. In what two ways does foreign ex- 
change differ from domestic exchange? 

12. Why isn’t a check drawn on a local 
bank acceptable to a foreign seller in pay- 
ment of goods forwarded to this country? 

18. Suppose an exporter ships wheat to a 
London merchant, how will he receive pay- 
ment? 

14. What kinds of transactions cause a 
demand for foreign exchange in_ this 
country? 

15. What kinds of transactions create a 
supply of foreign exchange in this country? 

16. When exporters sell their bills to a 
New York bank, is its balance with its for- 
eign correspondent increased or decreased? 

17. If a New York bank’s balance abroad 
tends to become depleted, in what ways can 
the balance be built up? 

18. Suppose a New York bank’s balance 
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abroad becomes too large to be profitalile, 
how can it be reduced? 

19. Name the principal foreign exchange 
banking instruments. 

20. Give five classifications of foreign hills 
of exchange. 

21. What is the difference between a com- 
mercial and a banker’s bill? 

22. What is the difference between a 
documentary and a clean bill of exchange? 

23. May a bill be a commercial, documen- 
tary, cotton, time, and sterling bill at one 
and the same time? 

24. What is a cable transfer? 

25. What is a mail payment order? 

26. What is meant by the “mint par” of 
exchange? 

27. Does the “mint par” of exchange ever 
change? 

28. What is meant by the commercial rate 
of exchange? 

29. Where can one find the rate of ex- 
change on a given foreign country? 

30. Why is the commercial rate of ex- 
change subject to constant fluctuations? 

31. Why, under normal conditions, can 
commercial rates fluctuate only within a cer- 
tain restricted limit above and below the 
“mint par” of exchange? 

32. What are the upper and lower limits 
of fluctuation in commercial rates called? 

33. What factors fix the limit of fluctua- 
tion in commercial rates? 

34. Under what conditions do these limits 
not apply? 

35. What is the “mint par” of exchange 
of the pound sterling? French franc? Swiss 
franc? Lire? Swedish crown? 

36. Why is the cable rate higher than the 
check rate? 

37. Why is the check rate higher than the 
rate for time bills? 

38. Which is the basic rate in computing 
commercial rates? 

39. What are the functions of a foreign 
exchange department of a bank? 

40. What are the chief sections of such a 
department? 
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The Swing of the Industrial Pendulum 


A Review and a Forecast 


By Arthur S. Dewing 


Professor of Economics, Harvard University (Especially written fer The Corn 
Exchange, published by the Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia) 


T it a commonplace of any student 

of economic values to say that a 

multitude of varying conditions are 
operative at any one time to work their 
varied effects on the course of industry, 
yet out of this multitude one must pick 
a certain few which are of such primary 
significance that they, alone, point un- 
erringly to the succeeding stages of the 
industrial cycle. Sometimes these pri- 
mary facts are confused and contra- 
dictory, at others they point in a single 
direction. 

If one had drawn up a summary of 
important economic conditions, say six 
or eight months ago, the most con- 
spicuous single element of doubt and 
uncertainty to confuse the forecaster of 
business conditions was the continuing 
high interest rates. Other evidence 
pointed to the fact that we were then 
in and should continue to be in for 
some months a period of depressed 
business, declining prices and industrial 
unemployment. But ordinarily these 
outward effects are coupled with low 
interest rates; whereas six or eight 
months ago interest rates were contin- 
uing high. They had been high for a 
long period and continued high in spite 
of the slackening of business activity. 

At the present time this source of 
uncertainty has vanished. Added to 
the obvious industrial retardation ob- 
servable in our primary industries there 
is an apparent over-abundance of lend- 
ing capital, reflecting itself in the lowest 
level of interest rates we have experi- 
enced in several years. This develop- 
ment has great significance in clarifying 
our present understanding of the indus- 
trial evele. 

The down swing of the industrial 
pendulum, besides showing itself in 
dropping prices, business losses, in- 





creasing unemployment, has an _ un- 
doubtedly stultifying influence on busi- 
ness ambition. The average proprietor 
of a business enterprise, factory, or 
store gauges his future actions by his 
present profits. He buys materials, in- 
creases his employees, and builds ex- 
tensions when his current sales show a 
profit; he withholds all orders for ma- 
terials, discharges employees, and con- 
tracts his working space when his cur- 
rent accounts show a loss. He is af- 
fected solely by the outlook into the im- 
mediate future, but this outlook deter- 
mines, with an intensive certainty, his 
capital requirements. | Consequently 
after the mad rush for credit to bridge 
over a crisis, the whole downward course 
of business contraction is followed by a 
continuing increase of available money 
and credit and a slow but steady fall in 
interest rates. The situation last winter 
and spring was anomalous because 
credit remained constrained and interest 
rates high when general business was 
obviously declining. The present weak- 
ness in the money market accompanied 
by high levels of bond prices is exactly 
what we would expect with the present 
low ebb in industry. 

Two factors, however, of somewhat 
less significance remain anomalous and 
contradictory—high retail prices and 
large railroad earnings. Probably, more 
than any other single factor, the refusal 
of retail merchants to reduce prices and 
take their losses, if need be, has retard- 
ed business recovery. The unwarranted 
and uneconomic margin between manu- 
facturers’ prices and retail prices is not 
to be explained by the higher cost of 
doing business entailed by the retail 
merchant. In the end that has nothing 
to do with it, because an increase of 
volume of sales and not an increase in 
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the gross margin of profit will, in the 
long run, suffice as the only alternative, 
that will survive competition, of meeting 
the higher costs of conducting retail 
business. Conditions being as they are, 
we will make little progress in a re- 
covery of business until there is a 
marked readjustment of retail prices in 
accordance with the current prices of 
merchandise in the hands of the original 
producer. 

The relative strength of railway earn- 
ings can be explained by reasons not 
directly due to industrial prosperity. It 
should be remembered that during Gov- 
ernment operation of the carriers every 
capital expenditure had been reduced to 
a minimum—at first to release all avail- 
able capital for war purposes and later 
because of general uncertainty. Conse- 
quently when operation was resumed by 
the railway owners every effort had to 
be made—in spite of low railway credit 
—to rehabilitate the over-used and un- 
dermaintained machine. 

This rehabilitation process having 
been largely completed, the railroads 
found themselves able to carry on their 
operations under reduced costs—with 
the benefits that arose from the normal 
growth of population—reflecting itself 
in higher net earnings. Special condi- 
tions, too, in different sections of the 
country account for special results—the 
agricultural prosperity of the South re- 
acting on the earnings of Southern rail- 
ways, for example. So that the fact 
that railway earnings are out of line 
with general business conditions has a 
great deal less significance with ref- 
erence to the course of the industrial 
cycle than the bearing of railway earn- 
ings, under other conditions, would sug- 
gest. 

Of greater importance, by far, is the 
psychological temper of the people. It 
would seem that pessimism is just as 
rampant in certain industries—more so 
in some, such as the cotton textile—as 
it was in the spring; but all in all, there 
is less discouragement and more fear- 
lessness. This is exactly the human 
concomitant, which, when coupled with 


plentiful, cheap credit, presages the bot- 
tom of the cycle. In economics, as in 
mechanics, we reach and pass over the 
bottom before we realize what has oc- 
curred. 

Certain industries, particularly those 
engaged in producing raw materials and 
semi-fabricated products, will, undoubt- 
edly, remain dormant for some months 
yet. This is true of those industries 
which produce a product—like leather 
or pulp-wood—which responds slowly 
to changes in the upward and downward 
swings of the cycle. Yet, all things 
considered, the careful observer must 
note about him the varied and quicken- 
ing symptoms of optimism so far as 
conditions in general are concerned. 
Specifically these may not show them- 
selves in clear and definite results before 
the middle of the autumn, but in the 
meantime business executives, with in- 
creasing courage, will be tempted by the 
large available supply of credit to in- 
crease their commitments. There should, 
therefore, be conspicuous signs of gen- 
eral business revival by the early winter. 

If this surmise is correct, we shall 
have continued cheap money into the 
autumn. Long-term bond prices may go 
a little higher, but there will probably 
be little change from the present level. 
New public utility and railway issues 
will temper the excesses in the bond 
market. And when there is again a de- 
mand for money in industry, with the 
consequent rise in interest rates, long- 
term bond prices, quite irrespective of 
business conditions, will decline. Ob- 
viously then the owner of long-term 
bonds should liquidate them at the 
present high level of prices and reinvest 
the proceeds in either short-term 
interest-bearing securities or else indus- 
trial stocks at their present low levels, 
the decision being based on the tempera- 
mental attitude toward the future. The 
time to sell bonds and buy stocks is 
when a kind of marked paralysis per- 
vades business executives and their 
courage is sickled o’er by the pale cast 
of thought. 
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HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 


HIS building of The 

Cortland Savings Bank, 
Cortland, N. Y., not only 
houses the bank and a re- 
tail store on the ground floor 
but has in addition two and 
a half floors of offices 


New York 
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Expense of Handling Small Checking 
Accounts* 
By Donald A. Mullen 


Secretary Clearing House Section, American Bankers Association 


‘THE question of a service charge 

where the daily balance of cus- 
tomers falls below a certain minimum, 
has often been discussed by bankers. 
In nearly all banks there are small and 
insufficient balances, which of them- 
selves are unprofitable. The bank which 
has a proper conception of its service 
to the community, dislikes to throw out 
these accounts, and seldom does so, 
despite the fact that in holding the ac- 
count it frequently entails an unwar- 
ranted loss. 

The banks in an Eastern city which 
recently adopted a uniform rule of 
charging $1 a month on accounts with 
balances of $200 or under, realize the 





wisdom of the course. This rule pro- 
vided that the assessment would be 
made only where the accounts were 
shown to be profitless and not connected 
with any other good business. Adopt- 
ing a rule in this way left it discretion- 
ary with the banks as to which accounts 
they would charge. 

Let us consider both sides of the ques- 
tion—that of the bank and that of the 
depositor. The banks of the country 
render to the general public many servi- 
ces for which they receive no compensa- 
tion. The checking privilege permits 
the customer to draw checks on station- 





*From an address before the Maine Bankers 
Association, Poland Springs, Me., June 20, 1924. 
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ery gratuitously provided, virtually 
keeping the books of the depositor and 
rendering periodic statements with all 
cost and risk attending. Let us inquire 
what the contract of deposit includes. 
Upon opening an account, the bank 
agrees with the depositor to furnish the 
necessary stationery, ever increasing in 
cost, the labor necessary to handle the 
account, and to pay checks as presented 
only when properly signed. It assumes 
the risk of forgery and alteration. 
When stop payments are lodged against 
the accounts, it assumes the risk of pay- 
ing over the stop payment notice with 
the attendant hazards. It is easily 
provable that every check paid by a 
bank involves seven distinct risks: As 
to the date; as to the signature; as to 
the alteration; as to the filling; as to 
the stop payment; as to the sufficiency 
of balance, and as to the uncollected 
funds. As compensation of these risks, 
the bank receives the use of funds for 
its own account. 

It is also a provable fact that every 
check handled by a bank involves a 
certain amount of cost, and it is not 
impossible to get a fairly accurate cost 
of handling a single check. It is also 
possible to ascertain with reasonable 
exactness the profit or loss on each ac- 
count. 

Let us look at this question from the 
depositor’s viewpoint. He may well 
argue that he gives the bank all his 
business and keeps as large a balance as 
possible. He looks upon the bank as 
a public institution and he honors it 
with his patronage. He helps it by his 
friendship. He gives it all he has to 
give of money and support. Moreover, 
he expects to give it more when he gets 
in a position to do so. The problem, 
then, resolves itself into what attitude 
to take in order to build good will for 
the future, render such services as the 
public naturally expects, and still make 
a profit on the account. Therefore, four 
processes are possible: 

1. To eliminate all so-called unprofitable 


accounts. 
2. Encourage building up all such accounts 


for the future business resulting therefrom. 

3. Tolerate the accommodation accounts as 
a necessity of business, under the same 
theory that the grocer carries sugar, on 
which he makes no profit, hoping to cover 
the loss in the general sales. 

4. Penalize the unprofitable account, which 
will either drive it out of the kank, produce 
a profit, or build it up into a profitable ac- 
count. 


The banker is fully justified in an 
endeavor to make every account a profit- 
able one, just as the merchant endeavors 
to make every sale a profitable one; but 
there are some accounts on which a 
small loss is unavoidable, just as the 
merchant must take a loss on some sales, 
or carry unseasonable and unsalable 
stock. 

At the spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, held the latter 
part of April, this subject was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided to appoint 
a committee of three members to draw 
up a simple form of analysis to be sent 
to the banks of the country, enabling 
them to ascertain the losses occurring 
daily in the handling of unprofitable ac- 
counts. 


UE 


DS 


Autobiography of the Late 
S. G. Bayne 


READERS of Tue Bankers Maca- 

ZINE will be interested to learn 
that prior to his death the late S. G. 
Bayne, chairman of the board of the 
Seaboard National Bank, had prepared 
his autobiography which will be pub- 
lished shortly by Brentano’s. This book 
gives a very interesting account of the 
early oil development of this country in 
which Mr. Bayne played an active part. 
It also contains an account of his un- 
usual traveling experiences in various 
parts of the world as well as a graphic 
description of his life work in organ- 
izing and developing various financial 
institutions in many parts of the 
country. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebrtor. 





Tur Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macaztne, 71-73 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: I am the owner of a 
small manufacturing plant and the man 
who has been keeping my books has re- 
cently left, with the result that I am 
temporarily running the books myself. 
I plan in the near future to scrap an 
old piece of machinery, which I can sell 
for about $500, and purchase a new 
machine at about $3000. I have been 
carrying a depreciation reserve of $1100 
against the old machine, which original- 
ly cost me $2000 and I am a bit puzzled 
as to how I should record the above 
transactions on my books when com- 
pleted. Will you please explain to me 
what journal entries I should make to 


handle the above ?>—S. S. W. 


ANSWER: In order to show the pur- 
chase of the new piece uf machinery you 
should enter the following in your journal: 
Machinery ‘ 

To cash $3000 

The following entries will indicate the 
disposal of the old machine: 

















Cash . $ 500 
Profit and loss 400 
Depreciation reserve ... 1100 

‘to machinery $2000 


QUESTION: This bank was recently 
approached by a local musical store 
dealer with the proposition that we loan 
him against piano and victrola leases as 
collateral. We do not have a great deal 
of confidence in the unsecured respon- 
sibility of the dealer and would like to 
get your opinion as to whether leases 
such as these offer much in the way of 
collateral.—L. R. C. 


€ 


ANSWER: We are not very keen for this 
type of business, particularly in cases 
where the financial standing of the dealer 
is not strong. The paper in question usually 
has a very long maturity, the credit risks 
are so scattered that it is impossible to 
check up the individuals’ responsibility ac- 
curately, and in poor times the percentage 
of slow payments and bad debts is large. 
The leases mentioned constitute a contract 
between the dealer and the retail customer, 
by which title to the piano or victrola con- 
tinues to belong to the dealer until the 
customer has paid his last installment on the 
purchase. Payments are usually made 
monthly and the maturity stretches out over 
periods of two to three years.. Losses on 
credits of this sort are said to run as high 
as 10 per cent. of sales, and in cases of 
bankruptcy by the dealer, collection charges 
usually mount up to 15 per cent. of the 
selling price, or more. There are numerous 
discount or credit companies who are in 
position to handle this business in better 
shape than banks, and it is generally the 
wisest policy to refer borrowers of this type 
to them. In case a bank makes the loan an 
ample margin of collateral should be re- 
quired. Music dealers are often inclined to 
be steady borrowers at their banks, due to 
the fact that they have to carry their cus- 
tomers for such a long period of time. Ex- 
perience has also shown that a good many 
contracts are forfeited by the customer with 
or without return of the article purchased. 
Where the latter is returned, the deprecia- 
tion in its value is apt to be very great. 


QUESTION: I am anxious to get 
your opinion as to how a credit man 
should look upon loans by the members 
of a firm to the business itself. Not 
long ago I saw a statement of a firm in 
which loans by the partners to the 
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partnership mounted into quite a size- 
able figure. In case of insolvency, do 
ordinary creditors have a prior claim on 
the firm’s assets ahead of the partners 
making the loans referred to above? Do 
you consider the fact that partners will 
place additional capital at the disposal 
of the business in the form of the above 
loans an indication of the firm’s finan- 
cial stability >—C. F. 


ANSWER: Ordinarily we should say that 
loans by partners to the business of the 
partnership should help the firm’s credit. 
Assuming that the moral risk in question 
is satisfactory, the partners stake their 
judgment in the firm’s soundness by making 
the loans and as they above everyone else 
have first-hand information as to the true 
conditions of aflairs, this is a favorable 
sign. However, in cases where the moral 
risk is questionable, partners’ loans may be 
6looked on in an entirely different light. 
In such a case creditors are liabie to feel 
that in the event of any trouble, partners 
will be sure to get their money out before 


the general creditors are aware that ai) 
thing is wrong. Consequently they view 
with suspicion any such item as “Partners’ 
Loans.” In the case of insolvency, general 
creditors have a prior claim on assets over 
partners’ loans. 


QUESTION: Is there any difference 
between the “real value” and the “book 
value” of stock? The term book value 
is so generally used that I am somewhat 
confused as to whether it is synonomous 
with real value. The favor of an early 
reply will be appreciated.—W. B. A. 


ANSWER: The term “book value” is fre- 
quently used when “real value” is meant. 
Book value of stock is represented by the 
sum of capital and surplus, i. e. the differ- 
ence between the assets and liabilities. Real 
value, on the other hand, is represented by 
the net tangible assets, that is, the total 
assets minus the sum of the intangible assets 
(trade marks, good-will, deferred assets, 
etc.) and liabilities. In computing the value 
of stock is it generally the real value which 
is desired. 


Hibernia Bank’s Boll Weevil Contest Produces 
Excellent Plans to Combat Evil 


HARLES E. Speed of Tallulah, 

Louisiana, has been adjudged win- 
ner of the first prize of $250 for the 
best essay on methods of combatting the 
menace of the boll weevil, in the compe- 
tition conducted under the auspices of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans. 

The other four prizes were awarded 
as follows: C. A. Whittle, 1616 Rhode 
Building, Atlanta, second prize $150; 
H. M. Cottrell, Union Trust Co., Little 
Rock, third prize $50; J. M. Napier, 
Darlington, South Carolina, fourth 
prize $30; Frank C. Ward, Athens, 
Georgia, fifth prize $20. 

The competition was opened on Feb- 
ruary 15 and closed on March 15. The 


rules under which it was operated pro- 
vided only that the essay must not 
exceed 2000 words and that the win- 
ners’ plans must become the property of 
the public for the public’s benefit. 

Hundreds of newspapers, cotton or- 
ganizations and business associations co- 
operated with the Hibernia Bank in 
giving widespread publicity to the plan 
and hundreds of answers were received. 

They were submitted in rotation to 
the judges and the excellence and utility 
of so many scores of the plans presented 
were such that a great deal of time 
and deliberation was required to ap- 
praise them comparatively and _ select 
the winner. 
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Baltimore Entertains the A. I. B. 
‘'wenty-second Annual Convention Well Attended-—Edwin V. 
Krick of San Francisco Elected President—Next 
Meeting in Kansas City 


ALTIMORE has retained its rep- 
B utation for hospitality and over 
2000 delegates from all parts of 
the country have returned to their homes 
satisfied that the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking was the best in history. 
The convention which was held dur- 
ing the week beginning July 14, elected 
Edwin V. Krick president of the In- 
stitute and Bruce Baird of New Or- 
leans, vice-president. Mr. Krick is 
assistant vice-president of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of California, San 
Francisco. Of five candidates for the 
four places on the executive council 
Fred F. Van Liew, of Spokane, polled 
1864 votes out of a possible total of 
1982. . James Hart, of Des Moines, was 
second with 1781 votes. Ben B. Aley 
of Denver and James T. Hanefy, of 
Rochester, also were elected. 

Two business meetings were held dur- 
ing the four-day session and one after- 
noon was devoted to entertainment. The 
rest of the time was devoted to depart- 
mental conferences. Thirty-five con- 
ferences in all were held, each one led 
by some authority on ihe subject under 
discussion. Among the conferences held 
were those on the following subjects: 
Audits and examinations; audit of tran- 
sit department; bank administration; 
bonds and other investments; business 
development and advertising; checks 
and collections; credits; foreign trade 
and foreign exchange; savings bank and 
trust functions. 

The conference on audits and exam- 
inations was led by Edwin J. Novy, 
auditor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. This conference was ad- 
dress by Hugh Leach, general 
auditor of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

C. \. Stansbury. vice-president of 





the Cleveland ‘Trust Company, led the 
conference on bank administration at 
which the speakers were G. F. Berger, 
State Bank Examiner of New York and 





EDWIN V. KRICK 


Assistant vice-president, Mercantile Trust Company 
of California, San Francisco. Newly elected 
President of the A. I. B. 


A. E. Little, asssitant cashier of the 
American Bank of Oakland, Calif. 

One of the largest conferences was 
that on bonds and investments at which 
Carl W. Fenniger, vice-president of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, presided. The speakers were 
Stephen I. Miller of New York, George 
E. Maine of Seattle, William R. K. 
Mitchell of Philadelphia and F. S. 
Burroughs of New York. 

The principal speaker of the meeting 
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was Frederick I. Kent, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. The subject of Mr. Kent’s ad- 
dress was “Our Nation and Other Na- 
tions.” The Dawes reparation plan 
was discussed by David B. Bunim, 
assistant secretary of the Commerce 
and Marine Commission of the Ameri- 





CLARENCE R. CHANEY 


Assistant cashier, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. Retiring President cf the A. I. B. 


can Bankers Association. The conven- 
tion was also addressed by Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, Mayor Jackson of 
Baltimore, Clarence R. Chaney, presi- 
dent of the Institute, Edwin Krick, vice- 
president and Glenn Frank, editor of 
the Century Magazine. 

A feature of the convention was a de- 
bate between teams representing the 
Kansas City and Portland, Oregon, 
chapters. The question was whether or 
not the Philippine Islands should be 
granted their independence. After a de- 
bate lasting for two hours the negative 


side of the question, represented by 
Kansas City, was awarded the decision 
by a two-to-one vote of the judges. 

The winning Kansas City team was 
composed of the following: Earl I. 
Vaughan, M. W. E. Park, H. H. Davis 
and J. C. Davis, alternate. The Port- 
land team was composed of Ralph 
Thom, Hugh Gruwell, A. R. Munger 
and O. L. Zettervall, alternate. 

One Baltimorean was evidently per- 
plexed by the spectacle of a gathering 
of bankers debating on the question of 
the sovereignty of the Philippines. He 
wrote facetiously to the Baltimore Sun: 


To THE Eprtor or THE Sun—Sir: In the 
opinion of the writer, if bank clerks’ salaries 
are low they have no one but themselves 
to blame. 

Books and plays have been written about 
this crying evil. In cases of embezzlement 
judges have been lenient with the culprit 
and have reprimanded the officials and di- 
rectors of banks for their parsimony. 

Yet this week, according to the news- 
paper accounts, the important issue dis- 
cussed by the bank clerks was whether the 
Philippines should have their independence! 


The bricklayers would not have done this. 
By One Wuo Has No  PEeErsonar 
GRIEVANCE. 


Baltimore, July 17. 


The program of entertainment was 
unusually attractive including a trip to 
Annapolis and Washington and a ball 
at the Century Roof. The delegates 
went away thoroughly impressed with 
the hospitality extended to them by Bal- 
timore financial institutions and the 
various surety and casualty companies. 

The latter organizations went to 
special lengths to make things comfort- 
able for the visitors. On Thursday, for 
instance, the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany had the visitors as its guests in its 
new building, served them a dinner in 
its cafeteria and treated them to an 
organ recital in the company’s audi- 
torium. The United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company entertained the 
women delegates at a theater party at 
the Maryland. The Fidelity and De 
posit Company provided them with free 
stenographic service and an information 
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bureau at the Southern and served re- 
freshments and a light lunch at the 
Belvedere. This company also present- 
ed them with handsome souvenirs, 
giving fans to the ladies and metal 
match boxes to the men. 

Conspicuous among those attending 
the convention was George E. Allen who 
has been closely associated with the 
Institute since its inception. During 
the convention the Baltimore Sun pub- 
lished the following erticle on Mr. 
Allen: 

George E. Allen, “Uncle George” to every 
man, woman and child among the bankers, 
who organized the American Institute of 
Banking with a handful of clerks twenty- 
three years ago, is the patriarch, the stand- 
ard-bearer and the founder of the associa- 
tion all in one. 

He spoke at the Southern Hotel of the 
beginnings of the organization. 

“There was just a handful of members 
then, and not a big handful at that,” he 
said. “They organized principally as a social 
as well as an educational body, but from 
the first there were many eager to learn.” 

“UNCLE GEORGE’S” METHODS RECALLED 


Members of the association recalled the 
way “Uncle George,” formerly editor of the 


Buffalo, N. Y. Courier, built up the educa- 
tional staff of the institute, himself serving 
as director of education for more than 
twenty years. 

In the twenty-three years in which he has 
worked for the association he has seen it 
grow from a small group of minor clerks 
in large institutions into an association with 
more than 49,000 enrolled students last year, 
fostered and encouraged by the American 
Bankers Association. 

GOT PURSE OF $20,000 IN GoLD 

To date, the members say, “Uncle George” 
has seen twelve of the boys he trained be- 
come presidents of banks. His pupils have 
produced 110 vice-presidents, not to mention 
countless cashiers and bank executives. 

“Uncle George” retired from his director- 
ship only two years at the Minneapolis con- 
vention, and the delegates there and his 
pupils all over the United States presented 
to him a purse of $20,000 in gold, $1000 for 
each year of his directorate. 

But the retirement, he made very plain, 
was only from the burden of responsibility 
and by no means from the association. He 
is resolved to attend every convention of his 
organization until he dies, he says. 


Next year’s convention will be held 
in Kansas City. 


au 


Sees Better Times For Farmers 


HE economic condition of the 

farmer is steadily improving and 
American agriculture is about to ascend 
the crest of another wave of prosperity, 
according to an announcement issued by 
authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The department states that the 
exchange value of farm products for the 
things that farmers buy now stands at 
the highest point in nearly four years. 

The improvement in the position of 
the farmer is attributed to the continued 
slow decline in prices of non-agricul- 
tural commodities, although at the same 
time «gricultural products have held 
their own. The department’s index of 
the purchasing power of farm products 
in terms of other commodities is 77 for 


May, using the year of 1913 as a basis 
of 100. 

The department’s review states that 
the corn crop promises to be a pivotal 
factor in the entire meat and dairy situa- 
tion of 1925. Wheat growers are re- 
ported to be in a more cheerful frame of 
mind over the recent advances in wheat, 
due to a smaller prospective world crop. 

Conditions on the Pacific Coast are 
regarded as a_ little discouraging. 
Drought in that section has cut heavily 
into the grain crops and feed, while 
fruits in the Northwest also have been 
damaged by frosts and drought. The 
citrus crops are reported to be in good 
condition. 
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More thana 


Guardian of Money 


and Credit 


YOU will find in the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, an organization not 
only ready to co-operate with you whole- 
heartedly and constructively at all times, 
but also well equipped for comprehen- 
sive service, designed to meet every legit- 


imate need. 


When contemplating the establishment 
of a St. Louis connection, consider this 
prominent institution with over 60 years’ 
experience in handling country bank 
business, and now serving correspondents 


located everywhere in the United States. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





Broadway-Locust-Olive 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $15,000,000.00 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


OLITICS will exercise a very 
P definite restraint on business and 
finance during the next four 
months, according to the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York. In 
its July business review the bank says: 
“As a general principle, a nation-wide 
election provides its own problem, and 
the business and financial mind tradi- 
tionally dislikes a change from the 
known to the unknown. In the present 
year, it is quite possible that business 
and finance may choose to forget tra- 
ditions, and instead of experiencing fear 
of a change, may hope devoutly for a 
Congress that has higher principles than 
the last, counting upon this as its great- 
est opportunity with respect to the 
future. The bank continues: 


Business men in general cannot be ex- 
pected to feel grave apprehension of a 
change when, on looking over the record of 
government, they find that apart from the 
courageous service of the incumbent of the 
White House, small help was given industry 
from Washington during the past year. 
Counting upon sound and constructive legis- 


lation, the nation came at last to regard the 
Government with apprehension, for activi- 
ties throughout the session of Congress were 


toward the enactment of bills that violated 
every sound economic doctrine. Legisla- 
tion, «specially that pertaining to the spend- 
ing of the people’s money, showed many 
min’s to have an altogether wrong concep- 
tion ot the ultimate effect of what they were 
doing Business uncertainty this year owed 
much .o the evils of politics. 

Thi: is the first national campaign in 


which post-war psychology will have occasion 
to express itself; moreover, it is one in 
which social and economic ailments will be 
thoroughly aired by those who believe it 
possible to correct the present order by 
way of the shortcut of new laws. 

What so many people fail to see, is that 
the ailments in question are essentially 
economic, and what they will not under- 
stand is that their determination will in the 
long run be advanced by the guidance of 
other forces than politics. kconomic laws 
and self-enforcing natural laws have been 
supplying correctives for many of our ills 
since 1920, and, left alone, will continue to 
do so. But this is an election year, and men 
seeking office—especially men of the stamp 
of the last Congress—do not admit that 
remedies are to be found in the working of 
economic and natural laws, save as those 
laws are amended by their own legislative 
policies for the nation’s welfare. 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


“Prices of some leading farm prod- 
ucts,” says the Northwestern National 
Bank Review for July, published by the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., “have improved of late 
and from present indications will go to 
higher levels.” The bank goes on to say: 


The present tendency for grains is de- 
cidedly upward. On July 15, No. 1 Dark 
Northern spring wheat, ordinary to good, 
delivered, sold for $1.297,@$1.837%, in Min- 
neapolis, and No. 3 Yellow corn for 
$1.02@$1.03. The economic position of 
farmers continues to improve. 

According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture the index of purchasing power of farm 
products in terms of other commodities 
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stood at 77 in May, the highest in forty- 
four months, the year 1913 being considered 
as 100. When calculations for June and 
July appear they will undoubtedly show 
further gains, and it is hoped that when 
Northwestern farmers are ready to sell their 
large cash crops the improvement will still 
hold. 

Butter prices, concerning which Minne- 
sota dairymen were alarmed earlier in the 
season, have advanced. For fourteen weeks, 
up to the week ending May 31, the market 
was under that of a year ago, though con- 
sistently higher than two years ago. By 
the middle of April, however, tne price 
began to stiffen and week by week has con- 
tinued without serious interruption to ad- 
vance. During June and early July butter 
has ruled higher than a vear ago. 

During the spring the cheese market was 
even less favorable than butter in compari- 
son with 1923, and while the price is still 
considerably below that of the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year it improved steadily 
during June. This market is of greatest 
importance to dairymen of Wisconsin, the 
leading state in the manufacture of cheese. 
That state increased its output by 35,280,000 
pounds last year. The total United States 
production was 394,697,000 pounds in 1923, 
and 369,980,000 pounds in 1922, and it may 
be rightly assumed that Wisconsin was the 
chief factor in the national increase. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


“The outstanding development of the 
past month,” says the July letter of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, “has 
been the assembling of the national con- 
ventions of the dominating parties and 
the public broad interest shown in the 
proceedings. It cannot be said that the 
markets have been greatly unsettled by 
these discussions, although the possibili- 
ties of a third party movement have led 
to some uncertainty concerning the influ- 
ence of the radical forces in the Presi- 
dential campaign. The concensus of 
opinion is, however, that underlying 
conditions are so sound, the country’s 
credit structure is so safe and the na- 
tion’s bank position so strong as to 
insure the prevalence of fair prosperity 
for some time to come.”” The bank says 
further: 

There has been an unquestioned recession 


in some quarters and during May, uccord- 
ing to the reports gathered by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, there was a further de 
crease of 9.3 per cent. in employment and 
11.5 per cent. in payroll totals as compared 
with the year before. Inasmuch as this 
covered 5909 establishments in fifty-one dif- 
ferent industries, they may be taken as fairly 
representative of the country as a whole. 
Coincident with this decline in employment, 
there has been a further drop in food prices, 
the Department of Labor Statistics showing 
that food costs for the average family in 
the month ending May 15 last declined 1 per 
cent. further. The fall for the year was 2 
per cent. That living conditions are not the 
same, however, in all places was indicated by 


the fact that in the month covered twenty-, 


five cities showed increases in retail prices, 
the effect of which in the general average 
was more than offset by the declines reported 
in twenty-three cities, while three other 
cities showed no change at all. 


REASONS FOR LOW INTEREST RATES 


“Conditions in the money market,” 
says the Guaranty Survey for July, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, “have commanded par- 
ticular attention during the last month 
and its probable future course is a mat- 
ter of outstanding interest in the cur- 
rent business situation. Interest rates, 
in fact, are lower and money is more 
plentiful than at any time since the pre- 
war period. The bank continues: 


Various factors have »perated in produc- 
ing this situation, the most important being 
the continued flow of gold imports and the 
increase in banking reserves. The spring 
and summer reaction, and in some lines pos- 
itive depression, which have characterized 
general business and reduced the demand for 
loanable funds, have also influenced money 
rates. There has, in fact, been no such ex- 
pansion of bank loans in the first half of this 
year as was witnessed in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Another important element in the situa- 
tion is the fact that easy money and a good 
security market have made it possible for 
many concerns successfully to float bond 
and stock issues, thus relieving their banks. 
During the fiscal year just closing the Fed- 
eral Government has also been able to reduce 
its interest-bearing debt nearly $1,000,- 
000,000. 

A general impression seems to prevail 
that rates will continue low until the sea- 
sonal demands of the fall and the final 
disposition of the political campaign give 
business a new impetus and expand the use 
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Pride Mark 
of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 


in our resources of more 
than $86,000.000.00. 











of loanable funds. ‘The foreign situation 
may also affect this market materially. 
Further progress towards the acceptance 
and operation of the Dawes plan is expected 
to stimulate business activities and invest- 
ment opportunities abroad which will attract 
American funds, especially with moneys 
commanding higher rates there than here. 
Money and banking conditions on the whole 
provide a fundamental safeguard for general 
business and constitute one of the strongest 
influences toward stabilization. 


THE DECLINE OF ACTIVITY 


“Except for the seasonal influence of 
the normally dull months of July and 
August. the decline of activity, which 
set in early last spring, has reached its 
limits.” says Clay Herrick, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company. Cleveland. “This opinion is 
based upon the volume of inquiries 
which look toward the placing of new 
business and upon the belief that the 
suspension of production for several 
months has greatly reduced stocks of 
goods in the hands of distributors, and 


the knowledge that in some lines pro- 
duction is now less than current con- 
sumption. Mr. Herrick goes on to say: 


Considering current needs and the large 
purchasing power of the country, the ex- 
ceptionaly easy credit conditions, and the 
ong period during which purchases have been 
made with caution, it seems reasonabe to 
expect a gradual pick-up in general activity 
early in the fall. This, added to the usual 
seasonal business, will stimulate the con- 
fidence which is now lacking, and should 
mark the beginning of a gradual recovery 
from present conditions. 

A brief review of events of the last three 
years helps in getting a line upon present 
conditions and probable future develop- 
ments. Herrick points out it now seems 
clear that the revival of business which 
began in 1922 and extended into the early 
months of 1924 was foredoomed to be of 
short duration because it proceeded before 
liquidation and readjustments from condi- 
tions of 1920-21 were completed. It is 
further evident that the activity of 1923 de- 
layed some of the liquidation and readjust- 
ments which must be made before we can 
be ready for a healthy long-swing period of 
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Capital and Surplus 





OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


When you think of Buffalo think of the 
“Qld Marine” which has served its cor- 
respondents faithfully and with diligence 
for seventy-four years. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


- - $20,000,000.00 



































prosperity, in which all lines of business may 
participate. 


SHOULD THE ELECTION DISTURB BUSINESS ? 


“There would seem to be no logical 
reason,” says the July letter of the 
National City Bank of New York, “why 
the choice of a President, a lower house 
of Congress and one-third of the upper 
house should disturb the regular busi- 
ness of the country.” The bank con- 
tinues: 


The Government has been functioning 
under the Constitution over a period of 
about 140 years. The country has pros- 
pered greatly in that time and the benefits 
of prosperity have been so widely and con- 
stantly distributed as to demonstrate that 


the general system of free enterprise and 
industry under which it has been working 
produces good results for all. The examples 
afforded in every community of the rise of 
individuals from obscure beginnings to high 
and responsible positions in business and 
community life is proof that equality of op- 
portunity exists in a very substantial degree. 
There is evidence in abundance that al- 
though there are inequalities in individual 
holdings of property, the increase of wealth, 
however held, is beneficial to all classes. In 
other words, the aggregate of private wealth 
cannot increase without general benefits re- 
sulting therefrom. It is sound public policy 
therefore to encourage in all the people the 
natural instanct for the production and ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and to maintain the 
incentives to personal effort that have been 
so influential for industrial and social prog- 
ress in the past. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


























CONVENTION DATE 
Delaware—at Rehoboth, September 4. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK PASSES 
BILLION MARK 


The National City Bank of New York 
has, due to an increase in assets of $87,000,- 
000 during the last three months, joined 
America’s billion-dollar institutions, which 
now include, besides this bank, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the first American 
enterprise of any kind to-attain this size; 
the Amercian Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, and, in the railroad field, the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
systems. 

The mid-year condition report of the 
National City Bank shows that it does not 
owe one cent to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, the crossing of the billion- 
dollar figure resulting from an increase in 
the bank’s own assets. The total resources 
of the bank as of June 30 were $1,027,055,- 
890. Liquid assets are in exccss of $860,000,- 
000. Capital is carried at $40,000,000, sur- 
plus at $45,000,000, and undivided profits at 
$9,100,000, representing a gain in undivided 
profits of $1,114,000 for the last quarter. 

In thirty years the bank’s total resources 
have grown from $36,000,000 to the present 
figure of $1,027,000,000, the gains having 
been from $36,000,000 in 1894 to $239,000,- 
000 in 1904, $352,000,000 in 1914 and $1,027,- 
000,000 in 1924. In the same period deposits 
have increased from $31,600,000 in 1894 to 
$184,000,000 in 1904, $274,000,000 in 1914 
and to $841,000,000 as of June 30, 1924. In 


the thirty-year period, resources have in- 
creased in excess of 28.9 times, and deposits 
have increased more than 27.1 times. 


'\\O BANKS SIGN NEW LEASES 


_ Two New York banks have taken space 
in new buildings, one of whica is just com- 
pleted, while the other will be ready by May 
1, 1925, 

lhe National Park Bank has leased the 


ground floor store in the new building at 
Park avenue between Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh streets for a term of nine years and 
two months, and carries an option of two 
twenty-one year renewals. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has leased part of the ground floor and base- 
ment of the new skyscraper to be erected at 
the corner of Broadway and Worth street. 
This lease is for a term of twenty-one years 
from May 1 next, and carries an option for 
renewal for twenty-one years. 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION ‘DECLARES A 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, New York, held on July 10, 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. was de- 
clared on the capital stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable July 11 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 


EQUITABLE CLIENT SIGNS TRUST 
AGREEMENT 


The Community Trust, New York, has 
announced that the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, one of its trustees, had signed a trust 
agreement providing that the trust company 
shall take custody of the proceeds of the life 
insurance policies of one of its clients at his 
death. The instrument contains directions 
for administering the fund on behalf of the 
wife and any children of the insured. If 
these do not survive him, the principal will 
be held “in trust for the public, educational, 
charitable and benevolent uses and purposes 
contained in the resolution creating The New 
York Community Trust.” 

Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company, says: “The indi- 
vidual with whom this arrangement is made 
is himself a representative of one of the 
great life insurance companies. It illustrates 
an increasing tendency both among persons 
of modest means and those of larger for- 
tunes, to see that their philanthropic be- 
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Covering Markets and Media 


Trans-Pacific Advertising & Service 


A New Service 


The Far East 


1—Complete advertising campaigns in Japan and 
China planned and executed by experts. 


2—Fullest co-operation extended to Advertising 
Agencies to whom usual agency commission is 
allowed. 


3—Translation work of all kinds including the print- 
ing of catalogues, circulars, etc., carried out in 
our own printing establishment in Tokyo, which 
is the finest in the Far East. 


4—Dependable market reports furnished. 


5—Circulation analyses and lowest advertising rates 
obtainable from any source supplied for every 
publication in the Far East. 


6—The Trans-Pacific Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc. which offers this Service maintains 
the only American Advertising organization in 
Japan, and through its New York Office acts 
as Special Representative in the United States 
and Canada of The Jiji Shimpo, Japan 
Advertiser, Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka 
Asahi and The Trans-Pacific. 


Headquarters for Far Eastern Advertising 


Bureau, Inc. 


JOSEPH P. BARRY, Vice-President 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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quests are safeguarded from obsolescence.” 

A dozen banks and trust companies in 
New York and Brooklyn act as trustees for 
The Community Trust, whose distribution 
committee contains representatives named 
by the heads of the Chamber of Commerce, 
The Bar Association, the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the Academy of Medi- 
cine, and the Senior Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals. 


UNITED NATIONAL CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 

In celebration of the first anniversary of 
its opening, the United National Bank in 
New York, has insured, under a group ar- 
rangement with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, the lives of all its em- 
ployees. The total insurance, based on actual 
salaries with a maximum coverage of $3000, 
amounts to about $90,000. All premium ex- 
penses will be paid by the banking institu- 
tion. Under the insurance arrangement 
employees are entitled to the free services 
of Metropolitan nurses, who are under the 
direct supervision of that company’s welfare 
division. 

The United National’s deposits have in- 
creased from $800,000 on July 5, 1923, the 
first day of actual business, to approximate- 
ly $9,000.000 on July 5, i924, a gain of more 
than $8,000,000 in one year. 


RANK OF AMERICA PROMOTIONS 


The Bank of America, New York, has 
‘nnounced the promotion of Alex N. Nyland 
trom assistant manager to manager of its 
Bush Terminal office at 934 Third avenue, 
Brooklyn. Clifford W. Ludlow, formerly an 
auditor of the Battery Park office of the 
bank, has been appointed assistant manager 
of the Bush Terminal office. 

Wellington Elmer has been appointed 
assistant manager of the foreign department 
of the bank. 


ATWATER MADE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


Eliot Atwater has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, New York. 


TWO TRUST COMPANIES MERGE 


Stockholders of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York at a recent special meet- 
ing ratified the merger agreement with the 
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ELK STREET MARKET BRANCH OF 
PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO 
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| Within this circle is the Whole- 
sale Fruit, Produce, Butter and 
Egg, Poultry and Grocery District 
of Buffalo. Also here are located 
Brokers in the above lines, and the 
Cold Storage Houses. 

§ Our location insures 
handling of collection items. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


speedy 








Hudson Trust Company. As the stock- 
holders of the latter institution already had 
taken such action, the merger became ef- 
fective at once. The consolidation will be 
called the Empire Trust Company The 
agreement with the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Co-operative Trust Com- 
pany and Leroy W. Baldwin resulting from 
the merger, also was approved. ; 
C. W. MATHESON WITH GENERAL 
MOTORS 


C. W. Matheson, formerly vice-president 
of Dodge Brothers, has joined the General 
Motors Corporation as an assistant to Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of the corporation. 


E. ROLAND HARRIMAN ELECTED 
DIRECTOR 


E. Roland Harriman has been elected a 
director of the American Trust Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Harriman is a son of the late E. H. 
Harriman. He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 








SMAI LUAU 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,500,000 Undivided Profits $319,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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versity and is associated with his brother, 
W. Averell Harriman, in the firm of W. A. 
Harriman & Co., Inc. He is also a director 
of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Com- 
pany, The Merchant Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, The Railroad Securities Company and 
the Union-Pacific Railroad Company, and is 
active in the management of the estate of 
his father, E. H. Harriman. 


THREE BANKS NOW EXCEED 
HALF-BILLION MARK 


Large gains in total assets of New York 
banks for the first half of this year are 
shown in the June 30 reports.of virtually 
all the larger national and state institutions. 
Deposits in banks of New York City have 
reached their highest point in the records of 
a majority of the banks, and while much 
of this money has been put to work through 
the purchase of Government or other bonds, 
there remains a great sum available for 
financing national and international enter- 
prises. 

In addition to the new record set by the 
National City Bank with total assets of 
$1,027,055,890, the reports of other .banks 
made public show that three are well above 
the half billion mark and three others are 
over the $400,000,000 mark. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York retains its rank as the largest trust 
company and the second largest commercial 
bank in the United States, its statement for 
June 30 showing total resources of $650,427,- 
127. The National Bank of Commerce is 
next with total resources of $602,149,186 and 
the Chase National Bank reports total assets 
of $541,862,524. 

The Equitable Trust Company, in which 
the Rockefellers hold an important interest, 
reports total resources of $456,515,486, and 
the Bankers Trust Company has assets of 
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$429,198,353. The Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company has total assets of $411,- 
573,372. 

In the Guaranty Trust Company report, 
deposits are carried at $531,495,382; capital 
at $25,000,000; surplus at $15,000,000 and 
undivided profits at $3,763,493. Cash on 
hand in the Federal Reserve Bank and due 
from banks and bankers is listed at $160,- 
672,408; Government bonds held, $40,911,601; 
public securities, $37,474,511; other securi- 
ties, $24,674,742, and loans and bills pur- 
chased, $341,343,338. 

The following table shows the total re- 
sources, total deposits and capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits of the six 
largest banks that had reported up to the 


a 


close of business on July 7: 


Capital 
stock, 
surplus and 
Total undivided 
Bank Resources ieposits profits 


National City Bank— 
$1,027,055,890 $841,612,304 $94,100,000 

Guaranty Trust Co.— 

$650,427,127 531,495,382 43,763,493 
National Bank of Commerre— 

602,149,186 502,22 
Chase National Bank— 

541,862,524 487,418,771 44,605,034 
Equitable Trust Company— 

456,515,486 389,863,604 33,160,302 
Bankers Trust Company— 

429,198,353 344,370,929 45,103,684 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co.— 

411,573,372 337,457,781 29,323,530 


ww 


9 64,523,581 
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AN ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET THAT'S 
DIFFERENT 


A booklet dedicated to “our army of de- 
positors who have made fifty years of serv- 
ice possible” has been issued by the Wilber 
National Bank of Oneonta, N. Y. It is 
indeed worthy of special mention for the 
reason that it is not a mere laudatory re- 
cital of the service rendered by the bank, 
but it is a helpful booklet for the bank’s 
depositors. 
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The photographs and history of the bank 
are given in the first part of the booklet, 
and the latter half gives “Helpful Sugges- 
tions in Banking for the Busy Business Man 
and Woman, based on our experiences of 
half a century,” according to the message 
printed on the first page of this half. 

The various departments of the bank are 
written up in a chatty way, and photo- 
graphs help to explain how to make out 
checks properly, how to endorse, fill out 
stubs, ete. 

This is one of the best anniversary book- 
lets issued by any bank, as it does pass on 
the fifty vears’ experience, which the bank 
can well be proud of, to the depositors, 
who will be the ones to support it through 
the next fifty years. 


THE BANK OF PORT JEFFERSON 
CELEBRATES THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Thirty-five years ago The Bank of Port 
Jefferson opened its doors for business in a 
single room on Main street, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y. Business was continued at this place 
until 1897, when the present building was 
purchased, giving the bank some much 
needed room. In 1911 it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge these quarters to accommo- 
date the increasing business, and an addi- 
tion was added, including a large fire and 
burglar proof vault. 

Owing to the constantly increasing busi- 
ness the entire interior has just been re- 
modelled, and another addition added in the 
rear. In making these changes the public 
was largely taken into consideration with the 
result that a room was provided for the ex- 
clusive use of the ladies, two coupon rooms 
provided for the use of safe deposit box 
holders, two new fireproof storage vaults 
added, and the bookkeeping department pro- 
vided with a private room, well supplied 
with natural light, entirely apart from the 
main banking room, thus eliminating all 
noise caused by the modern bookkeeping 
machines. The remodelled banking rooms 
were opened for public inspection on 
July 12 


ROME TRUST COMPANY HAS NEW 
BUILDING 


The new building of the Rome Trust Com- 
pany, Rome, New York, was designed for 
beauty as well as convenience. It is con- 
structe of gray granite blocks, with solid 






HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


‘Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 








Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 

Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 










Philadelphia 











From an aétual photo- 
graph of an oxy-acety- 
lene torch and fluxing 
rod attack on a plate of 
DONSTEEL 


The Wonder of the 
Metallurgical World 


T HE amazing resistance of 
DONSTEEL to attacks by 
the oxy-acetylene torch in its 
various forms and to high speed 
drills, has amazed scientists. 


In the comparatively short time 
that DONSTEEL has been on 
the market, bankers have been 
quick to appreciate its remark- 
able value for vault protection, 
with the result that DON- 
STEEL has been specified in 
over $2,000,000.00 worth of 
vault installations. 


Further information 
on request 

















BIG Ktcu 


The only metal which will successfully 
resist burglarious attack by torch and drill 


‘Seow enlonigins is a partial list of banking institutions 
who have purchased DONSTEEL for their vaults. 


Bank of America, 


Commonwealth Atlantic Nat'l] Bank, 


Boston, Mass. 

St Louis, Mo. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Morrilton, Ark. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Tolland, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Edwardsville, Ill. 
Aurora, Ind. 
Aurora, Ind. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Winchester, Ind. 


Federal Reserve Bank, 
First National Bank, 

First National Bank, 
Merchants National Bank, 
Savings Bank of Tolland, 
Jackson Park Nat'l Bank, 
Kimball Trust & Savings, 
Bank of Edwardsville, 
Aurora State Bank, 

First National Bank, 
Central State Bank, 

First National Bank, 
Meyer-Kiser Bank, 


Farmers & Merchants Nat’l Bank, 


Eldorado, Kans. 
Newtown, Kans. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Burlington, Ky. 
Georgetown, Ky. 
Hazard, Ky. 
Powow River National Bk., Amesbury, Mass. 
State Administrative Board, Lansing, Mich. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 
Helena, Mont. 
Bristol, N. H. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Laconia, N. H. 


First National Bank, 
Second National Bank, 
Boone Co. Deposit Bank, 
First National Bank, 
First National Bank, 


Delta Bank & Trust Co., 
Montana Life Insurance Co., 
Bristol Savings Bank, 
Laconia National Bank, 
Laconia Savings Bank, 


New York City, N. Y. 
Chemical Nat’] Bank, New York City, N. Y. 


Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
(Broad & McKean Sts.) Phila., Pa. 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
(11th St. & Lehigh Ave.) Phila., 
Brotherhood Relief & Compensation tig 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Penn Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lisbon Savings Bank & Tr. Co., Lisbon, N. H 
Littleton National Bank, Littleton, N. H. 
Second National Bank, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newburgh Savings Bank, Newburgh, N. Y. 
First National Bank, Batavia, Ohio 
First National Bank, Bethel, Ohio 
First National Bank, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Ross Co. National Bank, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Comm’! Sav’s & Loan Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bank of Leipsic Co., Leipsic, Ohio 
People’s Banking & Trust Co., Marietta, O. 
Home Savings & Loan Co., Reading, Ohio 
Reading Bank, Reading, Ohio 
Braddock National Bank, Braddock, Pa. 
First National Bank, Etna, Pa. 
Guarantee Tr. & Safe Dep. Co., Shamokin, Pa. 
Market Street Nat'l Bank, Shamokin, Pa. 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Bank of California, Seattle, Wash. 
Dexter Horton Nat’l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W.Va . 


The above list represents ‘over $2,000,000.00 
worth of vault construction, besides which we 
have many more in the course of construction 


THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 





Largest Safe Works in the World 





375 Broadway, New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities ~ Factories HAMILTON, OHIO 

















128 Broadway 


Walter H. Bennett 
Louis 8S. Tiemann 
Thomas L. Robinson 


Arthur P. Lee 
Charles E. Meek 


WILLIAM P. DIXON 
LEWIS L. CLARKE 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
Pres., Home Insurance Co 

R. FULTON CUTTING 
New York 

CLAUS A. SPRECKELS 
Chairman, Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co. 

EDWARD C. PLATT 


New York 


New York 





The American Exchange National Bank 


Capital and Surplus. $10,000,000 
New York City 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, President 
VICE PRESIDENTS 
Theodore H. Banks 
Mercer P. Moseley 


ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENTS 


Walter B. Tallman, Cashier 

DIRECTORS 
WALTER H. BENNETT 
Dixon & Holmes Vice President 
WILLIAM M. BARRETT r - re 
President Pres., Adams Express Co. AVERY D. ANDREWS 
JOHN T. TERRY 


EDGAR J. NATHAN 
Cardozo & Nathan H. C. BLACKISTON 
JAMES A. SMITH 
Calhoun, Robbins & Co. Co., Ltd., and Prince Line, 
GEORGE LEGG Ltd. 


Vice President, Mackay Com- JOSEPH A. SKINNER Vice Pres., Home Insurance 
panies Wm. Skinner & Sons Co. 


Total Resources over $175,000,000 


George C. Haigh 
William P. Malburn 
Howard Marshall 


Herbert N. Armstrong 
Joseph D. Higgins 


THEODORE H. BANKS 
Vice President 


Royal Dutch-Shell Companies 
oO. H. CHENEY 
President, Pacific Bank 


Director, Furness, Withy & 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL 

















bronze entrance doors. The exterior of the 
building is in the classical Ionic style of 
architecture while the interior, which is one 
large room, forty-five by ninety-three feet, 
is a combination of classic Greek, Roman 
and Etruscan architecture. * 

The Rome Trust Company is an outgrowth 
of the Rome City Bank which received a 
charter from the New York State Banking 
Department in May, 1912. It became a trust 
company in 1915, at which time it purchased 
a part of the assets of the First National 
Bank of Rome, which had been in existence 
since 1851. The capital was at this time 
increased to $300,000. The bank grew at a 
remarkable rate, and a new building was 
erected at this time to handle the business 
and allow for expansion. By 1921, however, 
it was felt that enlarged quarters would 
soon be needed, and two adjoining lots were 
purchased. On July 30, 1923, alterations 
were begun which were of such an extent as 
to produce a practically entirely new struc- 
ture. 

The active officers of the bank are Arthur 
D. White, president; W. Arthur Russ, vice- 
president; James G. Link, secretary, and 
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Warren FE. Sasenbery, treasurer. Mr. White 
and Mr. Link have been with the bank since 
it was chartered, in 1912. Deposits at the 
present time are well over $4,000,000. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Total resources of the Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia as of June 30, 1924 
were $24,301,523.90 and deposits were $19,- 
290,349.68. The condensed statement follows: 


RESOURCES 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Bonds and stocks saneebiianaes 
Loans and investments ............... 
Vaults, furniture and fixtures 183,549.36 
Accrued interest receivable a 165,711.83 
Miscellaneous = 4,596.40 


$24,301,523.90 


2,009,087.02 
. 9,269,250.14 
12,669,329.15 


LIABILITIES 


Cametel 2... since » 000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits Ps r ,431.38 
Reserve fund for sainancncenand and 

contingencies . - ‘ 515,813.10 
Deposits a . , 290,349.68 
Accrued interest — ieshiiiianiieaien 9,398.59 
Bills payable 2 950, = 00 
Miscellaneous 


£24.301,5 
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CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Yotal resources of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia as of June 
30, 1924 were $65,827,773.75. 
statement follows: 


The condensed 


RESOURCES 


Loans and investments 

Due from banks ... . 3 

Clearing house exch: ange: Ss. 

Cash and reserve . 

Customers’ liability under letters of 
credit and acceptances : 


$49,947,666.30 
8,423, 285.23 
2,698,412.94 
3,700,994.06 


1,057,415.22 


$65,827,773.7 
LIABILITIES 


Capital . 

Surplus and net profits . 
Unearned discount 
Reserve for taxes and interest 
Circulation . ‘ 
Deposits ... , 
Letters of credit and ace 


$ 2,200,000.00 
6,047,264.49 
203,137.65 
181,136.11 
190,600.00 

: 55,916,192.95 
eptances 1,089,442.55 


$65,827,773.7 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 

The financial statement of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, of Philadelphia, as at 
the close of business, June 30, 1924, shows 
total resources of this company amounting 
to $64,502,374.71. The trust department re- 
ports total trust funds of $321,842,660.94 and 
corporate trusts of $343,952,216. The con- 
densed statement follows: 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and in bank. 
Loans upon collateral ......... 
Investment securities . 
Commercial paper purchased 
Reserve fund for the protection of 

“cash balance in tru.t accounts’ 
Interest accrued . 
Miscellaneous assets 


$ 7,809,186.32 

------ 29,124,022.80 
=-.----- 16,093,947.34 
2,650,349.20 


7,634,673.92 
411,080.84 
779,114.29 


$64,502,374.71 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits . 
Deposits 

Miscellaneous liz abilitie s 


$ 3,791,310.00 
- 13,600,688.00 
.. 2,398,342.98 
44,241,494.88 
470,038.85 


$64,502,374.71 


“BANKING MADE PLAIN” 


The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia listributing a booklet with the above 
title. It contains in condensed form a fund 
of information about banking such as any 
custor.cr of a bank should know. Its pur- 


MAGAZINE 


Free r.ewspaper ads 


Valuable. powerful help 
in getling new accounts 


One link of real merchandising 
plan banks are using profitably 


VERY month millions of good banking 
prospects read the sound reasons that 
exist for “paying by check,” for handling 
funds through banks—in America’s most in- 
fluential publications. 


Every month they read of the new protection 


" offered them by progressive banks—Super- 


Safety INSURED Bank Checks. They in- 
sure bank and depositor for $1,000 against 
raised-check losses. This insurance is issued 
by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
one of the strongest in America. It is 
positive protection. 

And as a result hundreds of doen are 
taking their money out of safe deposit vaults, 
out of old socks and other hiding places. 
To banks using Super-Safety INSURED 
Checks we supply a variety of unusually in- 
teresting, convincing display matenial. 


Above we show a few specimens of news- 
paper ads— reduced in size of course. The 
series of which they are a part is one of the 
most forceful bank - advertising campaigns 
ever offered. 


Get all the facts. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
Denver 


























\ What do they 


Think ? 





began in the 1924 Fitch 
Bond Book which was 
published July 15th. The 
Ratings are now a perma- 
nent part of the Fitch 
Revisions also. 


In each bond description 
the Rating appears below 
the title. Following it you 
will have the facts on which 
the Rating is based. 


Send for one or more of the following 
brochure-folders : 
FOR BANKERS : 
**Does Your Bank Discourage Customers ? *” 
**How Many New Friends for the Bank Today ? ** 


FOR INVESTMENT BANKERS AND BOND 
SALESMEN : 


“Show Your Clients Bond Facts They Will Grasp At Once’’ 


FOR CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS : 
** Avoiding That Big Mistake *’ 


THE FITCH PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
Publishing House: Fitch Building 
138 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office: 19 South La Salle Street 
Boston Office: 185 Devonshire Street 


«« Facts supplied by Fitch 


Keep vour clients rich ”’ 
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GERDES 


METHOD 


To Bank Executives— 


Hot humid weather lowers the efficiency of 
your organization 


The gentle cooling air movement which is a feature of the 
summer regulation of the Gerdes Method of Ventilation main- 
tains a comfortable atmosphere indoors, and counteracts the 
enervating effects of hot humid weather. 


Foremost banks now recognize the Gerdes Method as standard. 


A descriptive booklet containing a list of references of highest 
character will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 1808 


GERDES 











METHOD 


pose is clearly explained in a foreword which 
reads: 


This booklet will be found useful to our cus- 
tomers. Its information is general. We have 
issued it to be of practical help, not only to our 
own patrons, but to all who may be in need of 
the information it contains. 

It is, above all, expressive of the desire of 
this bank to render as efficient service as pos- 
sible to all its clients, that they may avail them- 
selves of the conveniences and facilities of this 
institution. 

Banks are conducted along lines clearly de- 
fined by state and national laws, and business 
transactions must conform to banking regula- 
tions 

In view of these facts, the importance of 
understanding the simple methods of modern 
banking is apparent to every one. While the 
Statements herein contained are believed to be 
correct as to customs and laws, they are given 
aS a courtesy and without the assumption of any 
liability on the part of this bank for inaccura- 
cles which may occur. 


It is to the advantage of both banker and 


customer to have a mutual understanding of 
the handling of accounts and of banking in 
general. 


PLAINFIELD BANK MERGER 


Harry S. Pond, president of the Plainfield 
Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J., announced 
recently that plans for a merger of the 
trust company and the City National Bank 
of Plainfield had been approved by both in- 
stitutions. Each bank will continue under 
the supervision of its own officers and direc- 
tors until a modern building can be built 
for the enlarged institution. The combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits are 
$1,642,682, and deposits are $18,314,017. Both 
banks are members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 
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Why not take one of the luxurious French Line boats out of Bank 
New York this winter? Six days to Paris. Twenty-six hours is pl 
from Marseilles to North Africa. Two thousand miles of motor midd 
road laced back and forth with big Renault cars. So much dem 
to see! — orange groves, deserts, oases, palm trees, Arabs, antic 
fantasias, the sand diviner and his mysteries, dancing girls, later 
bazaars, the grim feudal fortresses of the Atlas. . . . Twenty- Ther 
four excellent hotels under French Line management. . . . estat 
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New England States 


Compr:sing Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


7HILE there has been iittle material 
change in business in New England 
during the past month, the outlook is con- 
ceded to be decidedly brighter. The de- 
pression in the textile industry reached its 
peak a month or more ago and conditions in 
that line have improved materially in the 
past two weeks. Mills that have been closed 
down are reopening and others are working 
on longer schedules. There is nothing in 
sight now to check an improvement that 
should assume substantial proportions be- 
fore the year is ended. The shoe trade is 
anticipating fair business for the late sum- 
mer and early fall. Retail trade in the 
larger New England centers is fairly good, 
although slightly under last year. Retail 
trade in the textile and shoe centers natur- 
ally makes a poorer showing, but cannot be 
said to be depressed. Business failures have 
shown a slight increase, but the increase can- 
not be traced to any new developments in 
any of the trades. Collections are a bit slow, 
as they always are at this time of year, 
but losses on bad accounts are not abnormal. 
Banking conditions are satisfactory. Money 
is plentiful and rates are low. Up to the 
middle of July there was a fairly heavy 
demand for mortgage money, but bankers 
anticipated that the demand would slacken 
later in the month. Real estate is active. 
There is a new investment interest in real 
estate that is making itself felt in sales of 
apartment house properties and larger busi- 
hess properties. Factory property is rather 
quiet, but there is a steady demand for 
suburban home property. Rents have a 
downward tendency, except in the case of 
apartments, where the unusual demand 
keeps rents at a fairly high level. Building 
activity shows a decline from the preceding 
month, but is well ahead of the corres- 
ponding month of last year. Building ma- 
terial prices have remained steady all this 
month. Building labor is easily obtainable, 
and conditions are right for a steady con- 
struction business for the balance of the 


year. Investment conditions are about the 
same as in other parts of the country. Re- 
cent developments have created a new 
interest in industrials and rails, and bond 
offerings are selling well. Nervousness over 
the political situation has about disap- 
peared. 
@ 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST OPENS BACK 
BAY BRANCH 


The New England Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has opened its Back Bay branch at 448 
Boylston street, corner of Berkeley street. 
This is another step by this bank to serve its 
old and new customers, and is expected to 
prove of great convenience to them. The 
new branch is attractively fitted up with 
marble, mahogany and bronze, and will be 
kept open during the regular banking hours, 
in charge of George R. Wein. The New 
England is the oldest trust company in 
Boston. It has $1,000,000 capital, $2,000,000 
surplus, $26,020,471 assets in the banking de- 
partment and $91,881,474 in the trust depart- 
ment, a total of $117,901,945. 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORWALK 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
National Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, Conn., 
John P. Treadwell was made chairman of 
the board of directors; George L. Wood- 
ward was made president; William C. Baur, 
vice-president, and Charles W. Gager was 
promoted from assistant cashier to cashier. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Frederick E. Morgan has been elected a 
director of the Morris Plan Bank of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


NEW OFFICERS 


G. Fred Lyon has been elected treasurer 
and Ernest W. Bailey assistant treasurer 
of the Union Savings Bank, Danbury, Conn. 
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£stablished 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 














PORTLAND BANK PROPOSED 


Several prominent Portland business men 
have filed with Bank Commissioner John B. 
Byrne, notice of intention to organize a 
trust company in the town of Portland, 
Conn., the proposed bank to be known as the 
Portland Trust Company. The incorporators 
are: John H. Sage, Richard H. Paslow, 
Alfred Gildersleeve, Charles E. Blodgett, 








To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects It is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 


By Giving Them a You can do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them about 

your bank and its services. 


The Way is Clear. This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. 11 his service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


Begin Building Now. To-day is not too soon to 


begin a campaign for new 
business. 


Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o51 








Frank J. Brainard, Charles H. Bell and 
Oliver B. Ellsworth of Portiand; William 
Gildersleeve and Andrew N. Shepard of 
Gildersleeve. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS CHOOSE 
NEW OFFICERS 


Officers to be elected at the fall meeting 
were nominated at the closing session of the 
summer meeting of the Investment Bankers 
Association held in Boston on July 16. 
Nominations equivalent to election, are as 
follows: President, Thomas N. Dysart, of 
St. Louis; vice-presidents, Frank W. 
Remick, of Boston; J. A. Fraser, Toronto; 
Ray Morris, New York; Eugene E. Thomp- 
son, Washington; Barrett Wendell, Jr., 
Chicago; assistant secretary, Clayton G. 
Schray, Chicago; treasurer, John G. Brog- 
den, Baltimore. 

The board of governors, elected for one 
year, includes Sigmund Stern, Kansas City; 
J. Clark Moore, Jr., Philadelphia; Fred S. 
Borton, Cleveland; Thomas K. Smith, St. 
Louis; Pliny Jewell, Boston; John W. Mac- 
Gregor, Pittsburgh; Eli T. Watson, New 
Orleans; W. O. Chenute, Denver, and John 
W. Prentiss, New York. 

For two years—B. A. Tompkins, New 
York; Robert Stevenson, Jr., Chicago; 
Richard E. Norton, Philadelphia; C. H. 
Moore, Detroit; George A. Colston, Balti- 
more; C. O. Kalman, St. Paul; Joel EF. 
Ferris, Spokane, and Robert N. Moulton, 
Los Angeles. 

For three years—George Whitney, New 
York; Henry R. Hayes, New York: H. C 
Olcott, Chicago; Walter S. Brewster, Chi- 
cago; Pierpont V. Davis, New York; Max- 
well O. Whiting, Boston; Hugh W. Grove, 
Milwaukee; Edgar Friedlander, Cincinnati, 
and George B. Caldwell, New York 
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Southern States 
Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


THE 


By Tuomas Ewinc Daspney 


N the whole, the weather has been more 

favorable to crops in the South during 
the late spring than it was earlier, and the 
lower and middle South probably has gotten 
the best of the breaks. 

The cotton condition of the entire United 
States was reported by the Department of 
Agriculture in June to be 65.6, compared 
with 71.0 at the same time last year, and a 
ten-vear average condition of 72.8; but in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Mississippi the condition was materially 
above that figure. In Georgia it was better 
than last year, in Alabama about the same, 
and in the other states somewhat below last 
Vear. 

The boll weevil is making inroads, it is 
reported from different parts of the belt; 
but an encouraging indication is that the 
farmers are using more poison than ever. 
The salvation of the cotton belt from the 
boll weevil depends upon eternal warfare— 
all the authorities are agreed upon that; and 
as soon as the farmers realize that there is 
never any possibility of entirely eradicating 
the menace, but that they can control it by 
cultural and dusting methods, the produc- 
tion of this great staple, cotton, will be on 
an economic basis. 

The sugar planting in Louisiana is about 
a thousand acres below what it was last 
year, and more than 3000 below what it was 
in 1922. The warm weather has benefitted 
the crop, and though it is late, the rapid 
growtli promises to overcome that handicap. 
The situation would be good if there was 
anything like a price for sugar. 

The new rice crop is reported to be in 
better condition than for many years past. 
The small stocks of old rice on hand and the 
demand that may safely be counted on are 
reason: for expecting the good prices of the 
present to hold into the future. 

Louisiana and other far Southern sections 
have tven shipping potatoes in large volume; 


the Georgia peaches are on the market and 
the yield is a bountiful one; the watermelon 
crop, while late, is bringing good prices; 
oats and wheat show some improvement; the 
citrus movement of Florida is practically 
over, and the volume of production and 
sales has been considerably above last year’s. 

Retail trade showed an average falling off, 
in the Sixth Federal Reserve District, of 
3.5 per cent. in May compared with the same 
month last year. It should be remembered, 
however, that present prices are on a some- 
what lower basis. 

The greatest relative increase was regis- 
tered in Savannah, where May business was 
8.5 per cent. above last May’s. Chattanooga 
was second, with an improvement of 3.9 per 
cent. New Orleans was 4.3 per cent. off, 
Birmingham 5.7 per cent. off, and Atlanta 
6.4 per cent. off. Stocks were generally 
higher. 

A further decline in the volume of busi- 
ness at wholesale is indicated in reports re- 
ceived for May from leading wholesale firms. 
There was a decline in all the principal lines, 
as compared with April, ranging from a de- 
crease of 2.8 per cent. in hardware to 33.5 
per cent. in farm implements. This decline 
in wholesale trade is not according to form. 
The unfavorable wholesale comparison also 
holds good for May of last year. Only 
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The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 

Capital and Surplus . 


$1,500, 000.00 
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Audits «2 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 


trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, | 
Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 





groceries and electrical supplies show an im- 
provement this year over last, the increase 
in groceries being 0.1 per cent., and in elec- 
trical supplies 4.9 per cent. The declines 
ranged from 0.5 per cent. in drugs to 27.5 
per cent. in shoes. 

In groceries, New Orleans alone shows an 
improvement over May. Jacksonville is the 
only city on the improvement side of the 
ledger in dry goods. Chattanooga and New 
Orleans were better in hardware. Every sec- 
tion was off in furniture. Atlanta led in 
electrical supplies. All sections dropped be- 
hind in shoes. 

Three new units in the manufacture of 
sulphite paper will be opened in the South 
this year, it is announced. ‘They will be at 
Monroe, La., Bogalusa, La., and Moss Point, 
Miss. According to the recently organized 
Southern Kraft Manufacturers Association, 
the near future will see this industry con- 
centrated in the South. The consumption of 
kraft paper is now about 2000 tons a day. 
The South has demonstrated that the pine 
forests offer immense resources for making 
kraft paper. 


Speaking about forests, the first reforesta- 
tion investment of Louisiana has begun to 
yield dividends. Near Urania, the tract 
originally re-seeded by Henry Hardtner has 
yielded its first cutting. The yield was 
higher than expected. Since this experi- 
mental tract was set out, thousands of acres 
of land have been devoted to reforestation 
projects, and reforestation will undoubtedly 
be the means of preserving in perpetuity 
the lumber resources of the South. 

Loans and discounts in the Sixth district 
have shown a decline during the early weeks 
of the summer, though they are still above 
last year. Demand deposits are lower, due 
to seasonal needs, than early this year, but 
savings deposits were higher in June than in 
any other month in 1924. Borrowings from 
the Federal Reserve have been greater than 
in May. . 

The volume of building permits shows that 
the construction activity of the South is not 
suffering abatement. 

Alabama’s pig iron production in May was 
the largest registered by any month since 
May of last year. The production of pig 
iron generally throughout the United States 
showed a decline. 

Coal production in Tennessee is at a low 
ebb. 

Receipts of naval stores have shown an 
increase. Prices have sagged, especially in 
June. 

Suburban development at New Orleans 
received a strong impetus with the rounding 
out of plans to build the lakeshore highway 
on Pontchartrain between New Orleans and 
Hammond. Twenty-four hundred acres of 
land—at present practically inaccessible— 
were sold for an average of $75 an acre, and 
deals are in the making to purchase more at 
a considerably increased figure. As soon as 
this highway is completed, a high-class 
residential subdivision will be created on the 
lakefront. 

7 


CONVENTION DATE 


Kentucky—at Louisville, in September 


FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY ORGANIZED 

Organization of the new Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., was 
completed on July 2 and the institution has 
begun business in temporary quarters at 73 
Madison avenue. Before October 1 next the 
bank expects to move to its permanent home 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over fifty - eigh 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


ND, VIRGINIA 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory ; 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 


Resources over $32,000,000 














in the Union and Planters Bank Building, 
which it has purchased. The Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company will open its doors with 
\ paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus 
of $250,000. Only two other Memphis banks, 
it is said, have a larger capital. 

The officers of the bank are John D. Mc- 
Dowell, president; J. T. Russell and John M. 
Dean, vice-presidents, and D. D. Robinson, 
cashier. Mr. Robinson is a former State 
Bank Examiner of . Tennessee. 


HIBERNIA BOARD HONORS 
MEMORY OF ELLIS 


The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, at 
their regular monthly meeting in July, 
unanimously adopted appropriate resolu- 
tions in recognition of the life and service 
of their brother director, the late C. P. Ellis, 
mentioning with sincere regret the great 
- that the community has sustained by 
lis death 


Mr. Ellis for many years was an active 
ind prominent director of the Hibernia, as 
well an honorary vice-president and 
mem of its executive committee. 





The vacancy occasioned by his death was 
filled by the election of his son, C. P. Ellis, 
Jr. now the active head of C. P. Ellis & Co. 

W. P. Simpson, president of the C. T. 
Patterson Company, Ltd., and for the past 
several years a member of the board and of 
the executive committee of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, was unanimously 
elected an honorary vice-president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ellis; and Bernard McCloskey, 
senior member of the firm of McCloskey and 
Benedict, attorneys for the bank, and for 
more than a quarter of a century a member 
of the board, was appointed a member of the 
executive committee to succeed Mr. Ellis. 


MACHOVIA BANK ABSORBS 
SALISBURY INSTITUTION 


The Salisbury Bank and Trust Company, 
Salisbury, N. C., was recently absorbed by 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem. The latter is the largest 
bank in the state of North Carolina, with a 
combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $3,403,544 and deposits in excess 
of $31,000,000. 




















Encyclopedia of 
Banking and Finance 


Compiled by GLENN G. MUNN 


Contains 600 pages and over 
3000 terms relating to money. 
credit, banking practice, his- 
tory, law, accounting and 
organization, foreign ex- 
change, trusts, investments, 
speculation, markets and 
brokerage. 


600 pages—Price delivered $10 


Examine this New Book at Your Own Desk 


coupon below you may exam- 

ine this important new book at 
your own desk without cost or obliga- 
tion and decide for yourself whether 
you wish to keep it for your financial 
library. 

You will find in this book under 
one cover a description of every 
term, expression or phrase used in 
banking and finance. This means 
not just a dictionary definition of 
various terms but a complete treatise 
on the subject and a list of references 
to additional books for those who 
wish to investigate any particular 
subject in greater detail. 


One of the most valuable features 


B: simply signing and mailing the 


of the book is the inclusion of the 
complete text of all important legis- 
lation involving business or finance 
such as the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, the National 
Bankruptcy Act, the Bill of Lading 
Act, the Cotton Futures Act, etc. 


By keeping a copy of this book on 
your desk you may have available 
at any time information on any sub- 
ject that is liable to come up in 
connection with your daily work. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
See and examine the book for your- 
self. Mail the coupon today before 
the first edition is sold out. 





Approval Order 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray Street, New York City. 


You may send me on approval one copy of your new ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


I will remit $10 or return the book to you within five days after I receive it. 


OL ee, a 


DUNE cscsssusncsiaatincinsssssninscovsnnisstinaomion 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By CuHartes I.. Hays 


ITH a reduction in the rediscount 

rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago from 414 per cent., which figure 
had been maintained for nearly two years, to 
4 per cent., there has come about a general 
downward revision of money rates in the 
seventh district. Commercial paper is now 
being placed at 314, to414 per cent., with 
very few transactions above 4 per cent. 
Stock brokers’ collateral loans are 41, to 5 
per cent. and customers’ over-the-counter 
loans 434, to 514 per cent. Little commercial 
paper is being taken by the city banks, and 
there is only a moderate outlet to interior 
institutions. 

Money is piling up so fast in the central 
west that bankers are hard put to find means 
of employing their surplus funds advan- 
tageously. There has been a considerable 
investment in Liberty bonds and other 
Government securities, and some of the 
larger banks have a substantial profit in 
these issues, but buying of this character 
has put the prices of these bonds so high 
that this outlet is not so attractive as it was 
a short time ago. 

With rediscounts at the Federal Reserve 
Bank below $45,000,000, or at the lowest 
figure since the war, and the reserve ratio 
of the institution above 8&3 per cent., it is 
evident that member banks nuw have little 
need of the borrowing facilities afforded by 
the reserve bank, and there is not much like- 
lihood of a further reduction in its rate un- 
less it should be caused by pressure due to 
the lower rates east. The difference of 1% 
point between this city and New York is 
not enough to cause any serious disturbance 
in the movement of credit, but a wider 
margin probably would necessitate some re- 
adjustment. 

There is no indication of a broadening of 
the borrowing demand, and no material 
change in conditions is expected until pos- 
sibly late in the summer. A good volume of 





business is being done, but the tendency is 
still strong to work down inventories, buy 
from hand-to-mouth and pursue a conserva- 
tive policy until a larger demand from con- 
sumers for commodities gives unmistakable 
evidence on which to base a more liberal 
course. 

In some quarters already there are indi- 
cations that this awakening is not far dis- 
tant. There is a better inquiry for materials 
in the iron and steel industry. While mill 
operations are below 50 per cent. of capa- 
city, plants are booked for some time ahead 
in several important lines and the feeling in 
the trade is that bottom has been touched. 
Stocks in the hands of warehousmen and 
consumers are low, and it would not take 
much of a turn for the better to cause bid- 
ding for prompt deliveries of materials. The 
drop in the price of pig iron to $20 has been 
followed by more active selling, some large 
orders having been placed recently. The 
scrap metal market, which is regarded by 
many asa fairly active barometer, is firmer, 
and there have been some fairly large trans- 
actions with heavy melting of steel at $14 to 
$14.50, a little above the low price of recent 
weeks. Structural is moderately active and 
the oil tank interests are in the market for 
good sized tonnages. The railroads are 
virtually out of the car market, but they are 
purchasing rails and track materials lib- 
erally. 

Retail business is steadily recovering from 
the setback due to unfavorable weather of 
the spring, and a good distribution of mer- 
chandise is now in progress. There is a 
brisk demand from the public for light ap- 
parel, outing supplies and dress novelties, 
and this seasonal upturn in buying has had 
a beneficial effect on staples also. The 
semi-annual pre inventory clearance sales of 
wholesalers brought a large attendance of 
merchants from the interior and the volume 
of their orders was encouraging, although 
not quite up to the figures for the corres- 
ponding event last year. Orders in the 
wholesale district are still running slightly 
behind 1923 and there has not been much 
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improvement in the buying for fall, which 
this year is considerably below normal. 

Among the large mail order houses, how- 
ever, there has been a gain in a revival of 
business and orders are again running ahead 
of those for the corresponding time last 
year. Around the first of June there was a 
distinct falling off in this field, but the sub- 
stantial rise in the prices of grains evidently 
has had an encouraging effect on the agri- 
cultural districts, and this more cheerful 
sentiment, together with the passing of the 
time of heaviest farm work, is being reflected 
in more liberal buying. Crop prospects have 
improved in the last few weeks and notwith- 
standing severe storms in some localities 
and an uneven distribution of moisture that 
has checked growth or cultivation in others, 
the outlook is for bountiful soil yields this 
season. This promise, with the assurance 
of better returns for producers, has 
strengthened the rural business situation 
materially and also is doing much to lessen 
the danger of harmful political agitation in 
the farming regions. 

Building operations are on a scale as 
large as the supplies of materials obtainable 


IN CLEVELAND 


the JNION TRUST co. 








will permit. This activity in construction 
work has done much to offset the lull in 
some other industries, absorbing surplus 
labor and providing an outlet for commodi- 
ties of many different kinds. While there 
was a sharp falling off a month or two ago 
in the launching of new projects of magni- 
tude, the pressure of demand for more 
dwellings and apartment houses is so great 
that the loss sustained in the skyscraping 
department has been more than made up by 
the rush of work on smaller enterprises. 
The brick company, which has a virtual 


monopoly in the handling of that material . 


in this field, has been unable to keep up with 
the demand for its product, notwithstanding 
the fact that all its eleven plants are kept 
working at capacity. This manufacturer 
kept up production on an unusually large 
scale all through the winter in anticipation 
of the boom in building which was expected 
this season, but its accumulation of supplies 
has been exhausted and bricks are now being 
delivered at jobs hot from the kiln in some 
cases, so urgent is the demand from builders 

Railroad traffic continues in large volume, 
although there is a considerable: shrinkage 
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compared with the peak figures of last fall. 
The carriers probably are in stronger posi- 
tion than they have been for many years. 
During the months of favorable earnings 
large sums have been put into new equipment 
and the rehabilitation of properties. De- 
liveries of new freight cars ordered from 1863 
time to time in the last year are now being 
made at the rate of some hundreds weekly, 
ind it is estimated that about 60,000 more 
will be placed in service before the passing 
of the fall months when traffic is heaviest. 








1924 





rhis will place the transportation lines in Upon the foundation of sixty 
condition to take full advantage of the en- : 
larged business which seems reasonably years experience and growth is 
certain to be offered in the last half of the based the present organization of 


year, and their ability to handle this freight 
movement expeditiously should help materi- 


ally in making quickly available the benefits The First National 


of increased marketings of commodities. 


The investment market has been unusually Bank of Chicago 
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ings continue to show a healthy increase in 
spite of the drain usual at this time of year 
for vacation expenses. The gain in these 
accumulations gives pretty good evidence highly specialized service in both 


_ that the lull in industrial activity has not ‘ 
reached the stage where distress signals are banks, applicable to the needs 
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the convention sessions it far surpassed any 
of the association’s former annual meetings. 
The program won high praise, the addresses 
meeting with general approbation, and the 
entertainment features were most elaborate. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Wayne Hummer, president LaSalle 
National Bank, LaSaile, vice-president, C. 
W. Boyden, vice-president Farmers State 
Bank, Sheffield; treasurer, William W. Gates, 
assistant cashier Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago; secretary, M. A. Graet- 
tinger, Chicago; assistant secretary, Olive 
S. Jennings, Chicago. 


BANK WOMEN TO HAVE 
CONVENTION 


The second general convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women will 
be held simultaneously with the American 
Bankers Association convention in Chicago, 
September 29 to October 2. This national 
association of women executives in banks 
has grown in the two short years of its 


existence to a membership of more than 109, 
including representatives from the North, 
East, South and West, and boasts among 
its membership women who are presidents 
of banks, vice-presidents, cashiers, assistant 
secretaries, and managers of women’s de- 
partments. 

The Drake Hotel has been selected )y the 
women as their official headquarters, and 
reservations from all over the country have 
already been made by delegates expecting to 
attend. It is anticipated that 100 members 
will participate in the convention. Miss 
Mina Bruere, assistant secretary Central 
Union Trust Company, New York, and 





JEAN A. REID 


Manager womens’ department Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, who has been appointed general 
chairman for the convention of bank women 


chairman of the program committee for the 
convention, announces that although the 
program is not yet completed it will be 4 
three day session and will include discussions 
of banking practices in the varied fields of 
service so generally filled by women. It will 
be carefully planned, giving women dele- 
gates an opportunity to attend important 
sessions of the A. B. A. convention. Miss 
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YOUR Fixtures are handsome 
YOUR Christmas Club ? 





YOUR Bank Building is handsome 
YOUR Stationery shows “quality”’ 


The Outcault Christmas Club measures up to YOUR standard 


Portfolio of samples sent upon request 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


221 EAST 20th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Jean Arnot Reid, manager of the women’s 
department of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, who so efficiently organized the 
first annual convention held in Atlantic 
City last September, has been made general 
convention chairman. Miss Lillian Backus, 
director of personal service The Greater 
New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assisted by regional representatives, will 
handle the publicity. 


}OOMIS MADE CASHIER OF ILLINOIS 
MERCHANTS TRUST 


Frank E. Loomis has been elected cashier 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago to fill the vacancy left by Joseph 
I. Cooper, former cashier, who died last 
May. 

Mr. Loomis began as a messenger with 
the Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
immediately after leaving school, in July, 
1890. He advanced steadily in the bank, 
eventually serving as chief clerk, auditor and 
later as assistant cashier, which position he 
held at the time of the consolidation of the 
Merchants Loan with the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank to form the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Loomis’ recent honor precedes by a 
few weeks the consolidation of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company. This event will 
mark the final step in the uniting of three 
of Chicago’s oldest financial institutions. 
The combined organizations will be known as 
the |!linois Merchants Trust Company. 

The Illinois Merchants Bank building, the 
third largest structure in the world, is 
rapidly nearing completion, and the main 
banking room on the second floor, extending 








from Clark to LaSalle street, was recently 
opened to the public. 


REHBERGER COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURES BANKS 


Metal savings banks as business builders 
for financial institutions have been used 
in many varieties. One Chicago concern, the 
Rehberger Manufacturing Company, has 
built up a large business by making metal 





banks in the form re replicas of the bank 
building. The use of such banks by the 
depositors has proved a constant reminder 
of the identity of the institution. 

The company’s sculptor makes a plaster 
model of the bank building, following blue- 
prints. After the model has been approved, 
a brass mould is manufactured and the min- 
iature bank buildings are cast in art metal, 
being finished in copper, silver or gold. 

This style of savings bank is particularly 
effective when used by an institution pos- 
sessing a distinctive building architecturally. 
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FIRST WISCONSIN LIBRARIAN 
HONORED 


Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
has been elected chairman of the financial 
group of the Special Libraries Association 
at the convention recently held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 


UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND, OPENS 
NEW NEIGHBORHOOD OFFICE 


The recent opening of the new banking 
home of The Union ‘Trust Company in 
Cleveland in its new twenty story bank and 
office building, has not in the least inter- 
fered with the company’s development of 
neighborhood business. Throughout the 
opening period of the down-town office, 
preparations went forward steadily for the 
opening of a new neighborhood office at St. 
Clair and East 140th street, Cleveland, and 
this office was opened for business on 
June 28. 

The new office is in charge of T. J. Eline, 
assistant treasurer and manager, who has 
been connected with The Union Trust Com- 
pany for many years and until recently has 
been in its business extension department. 
A. E. Morgan is assistant to Mr. Eline in 
the new office. The office was opened with 
a general neighborhood reception, with 
cigars for the men, flowers and books of 
canning labels for the ladies, and balloons 
for the children. 


AYRES DEVELOPS NEW BUSINESS 
INDICATOR 


Measuring and forecasting trade tides 
with the precision of the hands of a clock 
may become possible by means of a new 
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business indicator recently developed and 
now being further perfected by Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland. The device is 
based upon the record of pig iron furnace 
operations. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST 
PLANS SEVENTH BRANCH 


The Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has announced plans for the 
opening of its seventh branch office. A large 
building being erected at the corner of 
Coventry and Lancashire roads, Cleveland 
Heights, will house this modern banking of- 
fice. It will have eight tellers’ cages, a 
large safe-deposit vault, commodious lobby, 
coupon and rest rooms. It is expected that 
this branch will be opened in about six 
months. 


FIRST NATIONAL IN DETROIT 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Emory W. Clark, president of the First 
National Bank in Detroit, has announced 
the election by the directors of four new 
assistant cashiers to take care of the steady 
growth and expansion program of the bank. 
Walter E. Winckler has had an experience 
in banking in Detroit dating back to 1886. 
He was an auditor. Orville H. Stoneburgh 
bas had an experience of eighteen years in 
banking, seventeen of which have been in 
the First National Bank. John A. Hopkins 
started with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York thirteen years ago, and has 
for some time been manager of the book- 
keeping department of the First National. 
Valette R. Eis, an old First National Bank 
of Chicago employee, was for a time with 
the Federal Reserve in the Texas district. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SaMvEL SosLanpD 


Ww pray for rain, or scheme to make 
rain, when rain is already falling? 
This question is prompted by a meeting 
held in the past month at St. Paul by a 
group of farmers and those who win glory 
or a living by pleading for farmers with 
the object of planning to bring about the 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill. This 
bill, which the last session of Congress de- 
feated, was originally proposed to bolster 
wheat prices. While the St. Paul meeting 
was proceeding, wheat soared. Drouth in- 
vaded Canada, cutting the crop prospect 
there almost 200,000,000 bushels, and, with 
the law of supply and demand still in force, 
wheat soared. On top of the Canadian 
shrinkage, there was, of course, the lessened 
production in the United States and in im- 
portant countries of Europe. 

Almost overnight, the Western States ap- 
pear to have succeeded in obtaining the 
solution of one of their weightiest problems. 
Wheat is higher—sharply higher. And 
there is more-wheat in the Western States, 
especially in Kansas, than last year. The 
big shortage is in the Pacific Northwest 
and in the Central States, as well as in 
Canada. The many bills offered in Congress 
last winter by statesmen who had tears in 
their eyes over the plight of wheat farmers 
never passed, but a readjustment in the 
demand and supply situation did the work. 
Those who raise wheat in this territory are 
happy. Canada is not so happy. But that 
is another story. 

Prosperity has not yet returned to the 


Western States, however. Where the har- 
vest hos been completed in Oklahoma and 
Kansas and portions of Nebraska, new 
wheat '1s already reduced many bank loans. 
Depos''s of banks are increasing. The sen- 
satio: purt in wheat prices has brought 
much . ‘tention upon wheat. Some months 
ago tl professional optimists were ‘busily 


engage trying to show how unimportant 
wheat -as as a crop and as a factor in 


business, but now, well, wheat is command- 
ing some respect. It is helping to restore 
prosperity. But wheat is not enough. 

Before proceeding to discuss the general 
economic situation at this time in the 
Western States, it is well to point out that 
much can be expected from wheat. Canada 
and the United States combined have less 
wheat by about 225,000,000 or more bushels, 
and there is also less in Europe. So better 
prices should be paid in the next year on 
the average. Already some flour is being 
sold by Southwestern millers from the prod- 
uct of the large wheat crop in that section 
to points in England and Continental 
Europe which had made no purchases for 
a year or more, Canada having been out- 
selling them. In the crop year ending June 
30, 1924, the United States, even with Cana- 
dian competition, exported about 158,000,000 
bushels of wheat. If the same amount is 
exported in the next year, the reserves in 
this country will be reduced to a very low 
total. 

With the wheat problem temporarily 
solved, what else do the Western States 
want? 

More corn! And more of other feeds! And 
a better demand for live stock! And a fur- 
ther price readjustment to bring farm 
products to a parity in purchasing power 
with manufactures! 

At this writing corn is improving ma- 
terially. But the first Government crop re- 
port of the year on corn showed a pros- 
pect of a sensational decrease in produc- 
tion in comparison with last year. Corn 
is not so spectacular a crop as wheat. 
But it is a great money crop; it helps to 
add value to the live stock on ranges, and 
makes fat cattle, fat hogs and fat sheep. 
If corn does not improve over the produc- 
tion prospect at the opening of July, all of 
the benefit from the higher wheat market 
will be wiped out. Time will tell what the 
actual harvest will be. Jn the meanwhile, 
the corn futures markets have taken an ex- 
tremely pessimistic view of the corn out- 
look, but the quotations on corn futures are 
too high unless the reduction in the actual 
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yield reaches proportions which may be 
described as calamitous. Some grades of 
corn are quoted at prices higher than wheat 
—an extraordinary situation on _ grain 
markets. 

A penalty for the poor start the crop of 
corn made in the Western States and in the 
larger producing areas is already being paid 
by the live stock industry. Earlier in the 
season there was active contracting of lambs 
for feeding purposes on Western ranges at 
$11 to $12 per hundredweight at the shipping 
stations. The market is quoted down fully 
$1, with less demand. ‘The unexpectedly 
high corn prices are discouraging. Even 
more important is the reduced demand for 
stocker and feeder cattle. Vofty corn prices 
and uncertainty about the new harvest make 
for hesitancy among cattle feeders. As 
there is less employment of labor, beef con- 
sumption is reduced, and there is not as 
much stimulus as a year ago to feeding in 
the prices of finished beef cattle. As a 
result, there is less competition for the move- 
ment of grass cattle. Normally, many grass 
steers suitable either for slaughter or for 
further finishing are the subject of com- 
petition between packers and feeders. The 
latter are not sustaining prices to the extent 
of a year ago. Grass cattle prices are not 
on a profitable basis to summer grazing 
operators. In hogs, too, there is less in- 
centive to feed. 

Markets for live stocks have had pre- 
mature selling of cattle and hogs from 
feedlots. Some steers which would normally 
have been marketed between July and No- 
vember have already been sold. Feeders re- 
fused to feed the very expensive corn. Hogs 
have been liquidated, too, for the same rea- 
son. Reduced market supplies «re therefore 
anticipated in coming months so far as 
finished cattle and hogs sre concerned. But 
will the reductions be sharp enough to over- 
fcome the lessened demand for beef and pork 
arising from reduced employment and 
smaller buying power among consumers in 
many industrial districts? 

Range conditions—always vital to the 
Western States—are on the whole favorable. 
Their neighbors in the Pacific Northwest, 
however, are suffering from a lack of grass 
as well as a shortage of wheat. More lambs 
and more cattle will therefore come from 
the Pacific Northwest to the stock yards 
patrenized by the group cf states included 
in the Western territory. Here and there 


dry spots are reported, but thus far pas- 
turage conditions have been favorable. 

The sheep industry, while having under- 
gone some recessions in prices, still reports 
the best conditions among live stock in- 
terests. Wool is higher, and about 75 per 
cent. of the entire Western clip has left 
the hands of growers. Great numbers of 
lambs have been contracted at high prices 
for delivery to feeders in the fall. While 
declines were the rule the past month, lambs 
and sheep are still bringing high prices. 

Horses and mules, as usual at this sea- 
son, are dull, but the high cotton market is 
considered promising to mules. Depression 
still prevails on horses. During the harvest 
season in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
there was no farm demand for horses on 
commercial markets, the country surplus 
meeting the added requirements. As a re- 
sult, farmers did not come to stock yards 
for supplies. 

In the feedstuffs trade corn has not been 
alone in advances. It carried up cottonseed 
meal, brought probably the sharpest advance 
in history on the sorghum grains, and stim- 
ulated millfeed and hay buying. 

Of the Western States, Oklahoma is the 
only one interested on a large scale in cotton 
growing. It has an improved prospect. Cot- 
ton is high. 

The tone of business is somewhat better. 
The widespread publicity given the advances 
in wheat have brought out improvement in 
the sentiment among many business men 
and particularly among the public at large. 
Actual changes in the volume of mercan- 
tile business in wholesale and retail lines 
are thus far only moderate. Country mer- 
¢hants in the areas where wheat is the 
principal crop are showing the largest degree 
of confidence in buying, but, while stocking 
slightly more freely, they are still cautious. 
The old days of a sharp spurt in rural 
trade after a harvest situation such as the 
present will come back but the increased 
debts of farmers make for slow changes at 
present. 

The mining, lumber and oil industries are 
moving slowly. Crude oil is at a new low 
level for the year. Mills have reduced lum- 
ber operations, and for the first time in 
weeks, a somewhat better demand is noted. 
Lumber prices are running behind a year 
ago. While there is said to be an increase of 
15 or 20 per cent. in the number of auto- 
mobiles registered in the United States, 
the consumption of gasoline has been lighter. 
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Unfavorable weather is one factor, but an- 
other influence is the evidence of the prac- 
ticing of economy by owners of cars. The 
automobile trade is quiet, especially in rural 
districts, for farmers want to pay debts 
rather than acquire luxuries. 

Money is easy. Bank deposits are in- 
creasing in the wheat districts of the winter 
wheat states, as the prices quoted on the 
grain are attracting heavy selling and the 
demand is so broad that accumulations by 
local dealers have not yet developed. Some 
of the wheat districts of Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska have such remarkably large 
harvests that banks which doubted their 
ability to “pull through” their weight of 
“frozen” paper are now confident of restor- 
ing their position to a strong basis. One 
wheat district, around Dodge City, Kansas, 
recently held a celebration over the great 
crop. Some of the counties of this district 
were loaned wheat seed last fall by an asso- 
ciation formed to relieve them; today the 
lenders are about to get their money back 
plus a profit of approximately 200 per cent., 
as their seed loans were made with the 
understanding that they will receive two- 
fifths of the harvest. There is little demand 
for money, except from grain houses and 
mills. The larger borrowers among the lat- 
ter are being importuned by the East to 
take funds. 

The wheat districts were hardest hit 
financially. Today they face the brightest 
financial prospect. The areas where feed 
and live stock are more important than 
wheat are great, but they may attain better 
times if nature is more generous with 
weather. 

The Western States also feel that devel- 
opments in the industrial sections will bring 
them a more favorable buying basis on man- 
ufactures. But a price is being paid for 
this readjustment in the lessened consump- 
tion of meat and some cther products by 
laborers in industrial areas. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Wvoming—at Riverton, in September. 

New Mexico—at Albuquerque, September 
12-1] 

Second Regional Trust Company Con- 
fereie—at Salt Lake City, Utah, Octo- 


ber *-8 


Neiraska—at Omaha, October 22-23. 


COLORADO BANK PASSES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The growth of Colorado Springs and the 
Pike’s Peak region is reflected in the growth 
of the First National Bank, the city’s oldest 
banking insttiution, which observed its 
fiftieth anniversary June 23. 

From an institution incorporated on June 
22, 1874, with a capital stock of $50,000, the 
bank has shown a steady growth through 
the years, until today the capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits aggregate 
$712,288.87, and deposits $5,276,188.11, ac- 
cording to the last published statement. 

The First National Bank has been inti- 
mately connected with the life of Colorado 
Springs almost from the start and through- 
out its long existence has always done 
business on the present site. The original 
building was a small brick structure, which 
was replaced in 1890 by the handsome brown- 
stone building now existing. ‘The present 
quarters of the bank were completed in 1921 
after an entire remodeling which has given 
the First National one of the most handsome 
and completely equipped bank homes in the 
West. During the remodeling the First Na- 
tional did business in the El Paso Bank 
building, an institution which had just been 
merged with the First National. 

The present scope of the bank, under the 
Federal banking laws, has been extended to 
comprise a well established trust and savings 
department, as well as commercial and in- 
dividual bank accounts. 

The officers of the First National and the 
board of directors are: Irving Howbert, 
chairman of the board; A. H. Hunt, presi- 
dent; E. P. Shove, vice-president; W. D. 
Hemming, vice-president; William I. How- 
bert, cashier; O. L. Godfrey, Jefferson 
Hayes-Davis, and F. R. Smith, assistant 
cashiers. Directors: J. W. Ady, A. E. Carl- 
ton, J. Hayes-Davis, W. D. Hemming Irving 
Howbert, William I. Howbert, A. H. Hunt, 
Charles B. Lansing, J. R. Lowell, W. E. 
McClung, Spencer Penrose, E. P. Shove, 
Charles L. Tutt. 


NEW OFFICERS OF C. B. A. 


The new officers elected at the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Colorado 
Bankers Association at Boulder, are: Pres- 
ident, Roy Cox, of Trinidad; vice-presidents, 
R. W. Joslyn, Boulder; treasurer, Lynn 
Kennedy, Riffle, and secretary, Paul Hardey, 
Denver. 























Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Ropert J. Sevirz 


CONTINUED recession, only moderate 

in volume, in all lines of business 
activity has marked the few weeks just 
passed in the Pacific region. With rainfall 
in all sections of the district below normal, 
and the situation particularly acute in sec- 
tions of California; agriculture generally 
showing curtailment as e@ result; building 
activity considerably below levels of a year 
ago; and industry showing some slowing up 
as compared with the winter and early 
spring season, business men generally are 
proceeding into the summer with some 
caution. Authorities are optimistic, how- 
ever, and with observers on every hand 
pointing out that this section generally is 
enjoying better economic health than most 
other sections of the United States, there 
is every reason for belief that the Pacific 
region will weather the recession speedily 
and without undue difficulty. 

Perhaps the outstanding factor of con- 
cern has been the condition in agriculture. 
In practically every section, with the excep- 
tion of Arizona, rainfall has been below 
normal, and crops are suffering heavily, par- 
ticularly on unirrigated lands. Those crops 
under irrigation will not be curtailed in the 
same degree as those which depend wholly 
on rainfall, but a shortage of water for later 
irrigation purposes is imminent and every 
conceivable conservation method to save the 
stored stocks of waters is being applied. In 
Southern California the situation is par- 
ticularly acute, and as one precaution, power 
companies whose plants utilize the fall of 
water in the mountains have put power 
consumers on rations to conserve water. 
Many industrial plants are shutting off 
power completely one and two days a week, 
street car and interurban systems are cur- 
tailing schedules wherever possible, and all 
consumers are urged to save light. All of 
the power and light companies are using oil 
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fuel to turn their dynamos wherever pos- 
sible. 

What the effect of the drought on crops 
will be it is hard to say this early in the 
growing season. All field crops will suffer 
curtailment, quite severe in some instances. 
This may be seen readily from the following 
table showing the condition of the wheat 
crop on June 1 in the principal growing 
states as compared with the normal average 
of 100 per cent.: 


Winter wheat Spring wheat 


per cent. per cent. 
California ..............54 ae 
oe EO 88 
RN isisccsccenincccnerccne 7 
i cee 85 
Washington ....................58 89 


It is noticeable that the percentages were 
considerably greater on May 1 of this year, 
showing that the lack of moisture in May 
has been a considerable factor. Similar 
conditions prevail in the case of all field 
crops and to a lesser degree in the case of 
fruits, the latter not to such an extent 
because the tree crops depend more on ir- 
rigation. Conditions in the Pacific North- 
west were somewhat alleviated by local 
rains in early June, but considerable more 
rain is needed if yields are to be up to 
standard. 

Conditions in the livestock industry fol- 
low closely the story of the field crops. Up 
to now, since the hoof and mouth disease 
epidemic has been practically wiped out in 
California, conditions are generally favor- 
able, but unless rainfall is forthcoming in the 
near future, some drastic measures may have 
to be taken to relieve the livestock raisers. 
The situation in California is worse than in 
other states, for the drought has been most 
severe in that state, and raisers have been 
hampered in moving stock to find pasture by 
the quarantine restrictions imposed by the 
authorities during the cattle epidemic. The 
outleok in California is not promising in 
this industry. 

Industrial activity continues slightly below 
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the levels of the winter and spring months, 
but approximately on the level of last sum- 
mer’s activity. The lumber mills report a 
slight gain in May, 1924, as compared with 
the previous month, but the total cut is 
5.7 per cent. lower than in May, 1923. Some 
of the let-down has been due to the preva- 
lence of fires in the timber country, these 
having appeared much earlier in the season 
than is usually the case on account of the 
dry spring weather. On the other hand the 
industry has been strengthened by an im- 
provement in the market. Sumber exports 
to Australia and Japan from Portland in- 
creased in May, and the total of foreign 
shipments from that port was 50 per cent. 
greater than a year ago. The production 
of petroleum in California declined slightly 
again in May, but with a decrease in con- 
sumption stored stocks at the end of the 
month showed an increase of 2.2 per cent. 
over the end of the preceding month. The 
oil industry generally seems on a more stable 
footing in the past few months than at any 
other time in the past two years. 

Perhaps the best indicator of all in regard 
to general business activity is the total of 
debits to individual accounts at banks over 
the region. Figures from twenty clearing 
house centers show a slight recession in 
May as compared with April, whereas a nor- 
mal slight increase at this season is the 
rule. Furthermore, *he figures for May 
when compared with those of a year ago 
show an increase of 0.9 per cent., whereas 
the estimated normal annual increase is in 
excess of 6 per cent. The figures indicate, 
however, that business in general is on an 
even keel in spite of the disquieting effects 
of the drouth and the slow-up in building. 
Trade at retail has slackened slightly and 
as a result wholesale sales have been smaller 
in amount during the past few weeks. Both 
wholesalers and retailers are proceding with 
some caution. 

Banking conditions continue favorable. 


Instead of the usual heavy demand for credit 
which is experienced in a season of some 
depression, demands on the banks have been 
light and interest rates have been con- 
sistent!» lower than for some years. On 
June |) the Federal Reserve Bank at San 
Fran » lowered its rediscount rate on all 
classe. of paper to 4 per cent. Credit for all 
proj: is abundant. The ease of the bor- 
rowiny -ituation stands out as one to make 


critics - rophesy that the depression can not 
last n than a few months at the longest. 
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to this Bank” 


You: Patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Securit) Bank if 
they bear a letter o 

introduétion from you. 


Resources Exceed 
$200,000,000 


Over 270,000 


Accounts 


EGURITY TRUst 
& SAVINGS Gs BAN K 


SAVLNGS 


Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 


Thirty-three Banking Offices in 


Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - Huntington Beach - Burbank 
Lankershim - Santa Monica - Montebello 
Wilmington 
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The Largest Bank in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAII.LtD.| 


HONOLULU, HAWAII - 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,746,661 .97 
We Pie os. cacsccbenevenvieta 28,159,834.74 


C. H. Cooke, President E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 

J. R. Galt, Vice-Pres. Roxor Damon, Vice- Pres. 

G.G. Fuller, Vice.Pres. Frank Crawford, Vice-P. 
R. McCorriston, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 


Branch Banks:—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai: Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu ; Hilo, Kau, Kona, Kohala, Jsland 
of Hawaii. 





Prompt handling of collections through close con- 
nections on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











CONVENTION DATES 


Second Regional Trust Company Confer- 
ence—at Salt Lake City, Utah, October 7-8. 


TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Bankers Association that the 
Second Regional Trust Company Conference 
of trust companies and banks performing 
trust services in the eleven Pacific Coast, and 
Rocky Mountain States, would be held at 
Salt Lake City on October 7 and 8. The 
regional conference, affording a connecting 
link between the national association and the 
state units in Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Oregon, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona and New Mexico, was 
inaugurated last year at San Francisco, and 
the results obtained were considered so 
profitable that it has been decided to hold 
an annual regional meeting in this district as 
a means of interchange in advanced 
fiduciary thought. 

More than one-half billion dollars in 
property is already entrusted to banks per- 
forming trust functions within the area em- 
braced by the coming conference, and this 
amount is increasing at the rate of about 
$100,000,000 annually. 

Approximately ten topical discussions and 
two demonstrations will constitute the pro- 
gram, which will be novel in that there will 
be no set speeches. The conference will be 
held under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL OPENS 


The formal opening of the seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles was held from 
July 1 to July 8, inclusive. The new bank 
is exceptionally well located at 612-614 
South Spring street—in the heart of the 
financial district. On the first day thou- 
sands of persons visited the banking rooms, 
and six tellers were kept busy opening 
hundreds of accounts. A special feature 
of the eight-day opening was the presenta- 
tion of a charter member certificate to each 
and every person opening an account. Large 
numbers of Los Angeles business houses 
marked the occasion by sending flowers, 
among the floral pieces being one designed 
to represent the ship which is the trade- 
mark of the new bank. 

The Seaboard National Bank begins with 
a capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $100,- 
000, fully paid in, and is headed by George 
L. Browning, the chief organizer of the en- 
terprise. Associated with Mr. Browning, 
the president, are the following officers: 0. 
C. Williams and Clinton E. Miller, vice- 
presidents; A. H. Blackmore, assistant vice- 
president; G. W. Jorres, cashier, and Ray- 
mond P. Borden, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Browning began his banking career 
in 1903 as a bookkeeper in the First National 
Bank of Mill Creek, I. T.; from 1904 to 
1908 he was cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Holdenville, Okla.; in 1909 
cashier of the Farmers State Bank of 
Mannsville, Okla. from 1910 to 191%, 
president of the Southwest Reserve 
Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla., which in- 
stitution he sold in 1917, and the following 
year (1918) organized and became president 
of the Liberty National Bank of Okalhoma 
City. In December 1922 he disposed of his 
holdings in the last-named institution in 
order to enter a still larger banking field, 
and subsequently began the organization of 
the Seaboard National Bank in Los Angeles. 

Upon the severing of Mr. Browning’s con- 
nection with the Liberty National Bank the 
board of directors adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing their regret at his leaving; their 
appreciation of the splendid work he had 
performed for the institution, and their ad- 
miration for his exceptional ability as 4 
banker. 

Vice-president O. C. Williams was also 
formerly connected with the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of Oklahoma City. 
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Dominion of Canada 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ITH the material advance in the mar- 

ket for wheat the immediate business 
situation in agricultural communities, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, shows con- 
siderable improvement, while the prospects 
for a reasonable profit on the new wheat 
crop, together with indications of a good 
yield, are greatly helping the forward out- 
look. The prices of wheat, barley, oats and 
rye are all considerably above last year 
and it has been estimated that the increase 
on wheat alone on the basis of last year’s 
yield would mean an increased income of 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. This is of much 
greater importance than the figure itself 
would indicate because it would represent 
clear profit in the hands of the wheat grow- 
ers, many of whom last year complained that 
the market price allowed them little or 
nothing above the cost of production. In 
manufacturing, this indication of a pros- 
pective increase in buying power on the part 
of a large proportion of the Canadian pub- 
lic is creating a better feeling and is helping 
to offset the effect of the reaction which 
has been experienced under the influence of 
conditions in the United States, together 
with very. unseasonable weather. Tariff 
changes, including a reduction in the domes- 
tie duties on implements of production and 
the abolition of the McKenna preferential 
duties by the British parliament, have dis- 
turbed industry, but altogether the indus- 
trial depression here has not been felt so 
acutely as in the United States because of 
the larger influence of agriculture in the 
business situation—this has resulted in more 
even conditions both with regard to the ex- 


tent of the recent industrial expansion and 
the present contraction. 

Under the conditions prevailing there is a 
great ‘eal of speculation as to where the 
feder financing, to the extent of between 
two ani! three hundred million dollars, to be 
arran.: | this summer or fall, will be placed. 


Hon. |}. A. Robb, the Minister of Finance, 


has announced that he will go to the market 
offering the most attractive conditions. This 
is interpreted in some quarters to indicate 
New York, if the present low rates con- 
tinue in that market. Influence will undoubt- 
edly be brought to bear, however, to have 
at least a portion of the financing done in 
Canada, it being argued that the money is 
available here and that Canadian investors 
should have the opportunity of buying the 
bonds of their own government. On the 
one hand is the contention that it is eco- 
nomically sound to finance within the 
Dominion, while on the other it is argued 
that in a growing country with great 
natural resources domestic funds should be 
devoted to our growing industries, while 
national financing is done on borrowed cap- 
ital. The government has heard the radical 
suggestion in the House of Commons that 
bonds be not issued in the usual way, but 
simply turned over to the secretary of the 
treasury who will print Dominion currency 
for the required sum; in other words, merely 
turn on the printing press to make the 
money required. The finance minister has 
replied positively that he does not propose to 
Russianise Canada’s currency. It is sub- 
mitted further that it is sound finance to 
sell. government bonds in the usual way 
and through the usual channels either at 
home or abroad, it being necessary to get 
the securities into the hands of individual 
investors, which can be done efficiently and 
at minimum cost through the established 
bond marketing machinery. During the 
twelve months ending May, 1924, Canadian 
bond houses participated in the distribu- 
tion of $507,917,000 bonds, this being by far 
the largest total in any post-war year; 
almost 89 per cent. or $451,900,000 was ab- 
sorbed within the Dominion. 


& 
BANK BORROWS IN NEW YORK 


Canadian banks customarily maintain con- 
siderable funds on call in New York. When 
they have been charged with loaning Cana- 
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dian capital to foreign business the answer 
has been that the Canadian call money mar- 
ket is so narrow that it is not actually a 
call market and, therefore, it is advisable 
to have balances in New York which can be 
called in case of need. But recently call 
rates have sunk unusually low in New York, 
and one Canadian bank, at least, has become 
a borrower instead of a lender. This bank 
has liquidated loans which it had made from 
the Dominion government with money bor- 
rowed in Wall Street. ‘These government 
loans are secured by the banks under a 
method of rediscounting made possible by 
the War Measures Act, which has since 
been extended. The rate being paid the 
government is higher than that at which 
funds can be obtained in New York at cur- 
rent interest rates. The bank referred to 
has had advances of $10,000,000 from the 
government; the rate has been 5 per cent.; 
it is estimated that a clear savings of 1 
per cent., or $100,000 a year, can be effected 
by the change being made. 


INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS 


Insurance of savings deposits by the pub- 
lic in the Canadian banks has been one of 
many radical proposals which have been 
made before the Banking and Commerce 
committee of the House of Commons during 
the investigation into the failure of the 
Home Bank. The idea has been pretty ef- 
fectively disposed by the practical evidence 
of Superintendent G. D. Finlayson, of the 
federal department of insurance, that such 
a proposal would not be sound business. 
The committee was of the opinion that Mr. 
Finlayson through his staff was in a posi- 
tion to tell what would have to be provided 
for, in the way of an annual premium, to 
create a guarantee fund to take care of 
losses. The obvious thing to do was to find 
the average annual deposits in all banks 
over a term of years, say twenty, and se- 
cure figures also for the losses to depositors 
during that time. This brought out the 
fact that the average annual deposits over 
that period were $1,228,880,418, and that the 
losses, which totalled $11,351,192, had aver- 
aged $576,563. The surprising feature was 
that the losses had been so low, for if the 
Home Bank’s affairs had been taken care 
of in such a way as to prevent failure, then 
the losses to depositors over the last twenty 
years would have averaged only about $80,- 


000 a year, and very probably would have 
been a world’s record. 

Having got from Mr. Finlayson a state- 
ment showing the average total annual de- 
posits and the losses to depositors during 
quite a period, it seemed to some easy to 
work out an approximate insurance premium 
that would take care of losses. But it soon 
became evident that this was not quite as 
easy as some thought. For one thing, there 
was nothing in the way of the experience 
of bank failures that enabled actuaries to 
deduce given laws governing such losses. 
This being so it was impossible to fix a 
rate. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


An explanation which accounts for much 
of the reduction of more than fifty million 
dollars in the gold holdings of the country 
in the past fifteen months is forthcoming. 
This is that the immense accumulation of 
gold in the central gold reserve, in the hands 
of the banks and in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, which reached over two hundred 
and twenty-two million dollars at the end 
of January, 1923, was due to the purchase 
by some of the large banking institutions 
of gold in New York. It will be recalled 
that in the fall of 1922 Canadian funds 
reached par in New York and for a very 
short period were actually selling at a 
premium. This situation, though heralded 
as putting Canada on the top of the world’s 
financial heap, was recognized by bankers as 
only temporary, and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and the Bank of Montreal took 
advantage of the opportunity to import gold 
into Canada. They brought this gold into 
the country with a definite understanding 
with the Canadian Government that they 
would be allowed to export it at their own 
pleasure. Later, when Canadian funds fell 
in New York and the banks had made a 
profit on the gold, they shipped it back to 
New York to meet balances due in the 
United States. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has taken the 
lead in advocating a return to the gold 
standard in Canada in articles appearing in 
their monthly bulletin. One of their recent 
articles has been criticised by a party who 
expressed surprise that a resumption of 
gold payments should be recommended at a 
time when the gold situation in the United 
States is such that stability in gold prices 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 





Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 
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rely upon an unexcelled service. 
For further particulars write 


Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


- - - = §$4,000,000.00 
2,750,000. 00 
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is not assured and a rise in prices is well 
within the bounds of possibility. 

To this contention the Royal Bank in its 
July 1 bulletin responds as follows: 

“Among the comments made in regard to 
the article in our monthly letter for May, 
advocating a return to the gold standard 
in Canada, was one in which surprise was 
expressed that a resumption of gold pay- 
ments should be recommended at a time 
when the gold situation in the United States 
is such that stability in gold prices is 
not assured, and a rise in prices is well 
within the bounds of possibility. We do not 
think that the situation in the United States 
should make Canada hesitate to return to the 
gold standard immediately. The business of 
that country is conducted on such a scale 
that a moderate rise in prices should serve 
to absorb incoming gold, even if all im- 
portations were added to circulation. 
Having in mind the comparative success 
achieved so far by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its policy of stabilizing prices, 
there seems no risk of price fluctuations, in 
either direction, so violent as seriously to 
affect the usefulness of the gold standard. 

It should also be noted that the fact of 
Canada not being on the gold standard 
would not prevent Canadian prices from 


| 


rising, if those in the United States did so. 
The price level in the latter country could 
not remain on an appreciably higher level 
than ours, unless it were possible for Cana- 
dian funds to be at more or less substan- 
tial premium in the United States. If this 
were not possible, lower Canadian prices 
would attract a sufficient increase in United 
States purchases to equalize the two price 
levels as regards commodities we might sell 
to them, while with Canadian funds in New 
York no higher than par, the prices of 
our imports from the United States would 
naturally increase, with the increase in their 
domestic price level. Now, as matters stand, 
Canadian funds can only rise a fraction 
above par in New York before it becomes 
advantageous and possible for them to ship 
gold to this country in settlement of their 
obligations; and to disassociate our price 
level from that of the United States during 
a period of inflation there, it would be 
necessary to prevent gold imports into this 
country, a step which is possible legally, 
but which in practice would present many 
difficulties. 

“We continue of the opinion that there is 
no real obstacle to the resumption of gold 
payments in this country, and that such 
action would bring good results.” 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE TITUSVILLE TRUST COMPANY, 
TITUSVILLE, PA. 


HEN vou reach a decision to put up a new 

home for your bank, you will require the help 

of some one skilled by experience to render the high- 

est type of service—such as your bank is rendering to 

its depositors. It is precisely that kind of assistance 

that this organization is qualified to give you—as it 
has been already given to many other banks. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
6680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Largest Day and Night Bank Opens 
New 20 Story Building 


Benjamin Franklin Honored 


N innovation in bank architecture 
has been effected by the architect 
of the new home of the Franklin 

Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
which formally opened recently. The 
vaulted ceiling and other aspects of the 
Tudor period have been mingled with a 
modern design to evolve an efficient and 
strikingly beautiful building. 

The memory of the man for whom the 
institution was named has not been for- 
gotten. Window decorations on the first 
floor are inlaid with color scenes which 
depict the life of Benjamin Franklin 
from the period of his early reverses to 
his success. They also carry fac-similes 
of the coins in use in Franklin’s period. 


STEADY GROWTH SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Twenty years ago the Franklin Trust 
Company started business. Deposits 
in its first statement totaled $113,000. 
“Because we have served faithfully we 
have grown,” said the president, C. 
Addison Harris, Jr., and the result of 
that growth may be observed fronr 
their financial statement which shows 
figures now in the millions, the capital 
being $1,500,000, surplus, $1,500,000, 
undivided profits, $581,431.38, and 
total resources, $24,301,523.90. 

In 1909, five years after its organiza- 
tion, the officers and directors of the bank 
sensed the need for day and night bank- 
ing accommodations in Philadelphia. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many un- 
successful attempts had been made in 
other cities to conduct such banks, it 
was decided to make a departure from 
the traditional banking hours, and to 
have the bank open until midnight daily. 
This day and night service has contri- 
buted greatly to the growth of the bank. 

In 1916, the twelve-year-old bank 
felt the necessity of obtaining larger 
quarters, and began construction work 
on a new building. About this time the 
board of directors also realized the need 





by Franklin Trust Company 


of presenting the bank’s services to 
clients through the establishment of of- 
fices in the outlying business centers. 
The first sub-office was therefore opened 
in 1917, the bank now having four such 
offices. But the new building, though 
an addition was added, proved too small 
for the bank as the years saw it grow, 
and the result is now its possession of 
the twenty-story building, the views of 
which are shown in these pages. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW BUILDING 


Besides the main banking office on the 
ground floor, the bank occupies the sec- 
ond floor of the building where the book- 
keeping, transit, credit, analysis, mail- 
ing, real estate and other departments 
are located. The safe deposit depart- 
ment in the basement has a huge 
door to the vault, made of Don-steel, 
which the builders assert is virtually in- 
destructible... There is an attractive 
room for women clients, accommodations 
for over 20,000 individual safe deposit 
boxes, and other necessary vaults, in- 
cluding a large night vault for the night 
tellers. The vaults were installed by 
the Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. The president’s room and the 
board of directors’ room are exception- 
ally beautiful. 


COMPETENT DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


The Franklin Trust Company is gov- 
erned by competent officers and di- 
rectors, the officers being: C. Addison 
Harris, Jr., president ; A. B. Dauphinee, 
vice-president and treasurer; A. Kitson, 
Jr., vice-president and trust officer; A. 
L. Crispen, assistant treasurer and 
secretary; E. S. Conro, assistant treas- 
urer; H. E. Jones, assistant to presi- 
dent; J. H. Hillman and H. E. Jarden, 
assistant treasurers; A. L. Taber, assist- 
ant secretary; E. Stonehill, real estate 
officer. 
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THE FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
This new twenty-story building, located at the corner of Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, is of Indiana limestone 
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The beautiful main banking lobby, designed in the late Gothic of the Tudor period 





A corner of the lobby 
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OFFICERS 


First row, left to right: W.C. Jackson, manager Frankford office; A. L. Taber, assistant secretary; A. B. 
Dauphinee, vice-president and treasurer; C. Addison Harris, Jr., president; A. Kitson, Jr., vice-president 
and trust officer; A. L. Crispen, assistant treasurer and secretary; H. Ennis Jones, assistant to president. 
Second row: H. E. Jarden, assistant treasurer; E. S. Conro, assistant treasurer; A. M. C. Jones, manager 
West Philadelphia office; J. H. Hillman, assistant treasurer; F. Deacon, manager Germantown office; L. O. 
Howell, representative; P. A. Dorn, manager Delaware avenue office, E. Stonehill, real estate officer 





DIRECTORS 


Left to right: C. Addison Harris, Jr., Thomas E. Coale, William Innes Forbes, Robert H. Hood, Philip J. 
Baral, Milton D. Gehris, A. E. Ford, George B. Wells, Anthony H. Geuting, Henry G. Peddle, Cc 
Henderson Supplee, John J. Caine, and the two vice-presidents, A. B. Dauphinee and Arthur Kitson, Jr 
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C. Addison Harris, Jr., president, at his desk, surrounded by a few of the floral tributes received on the 
opening day. The gold key, presented to Mr. Harris by the Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor 
of Philadelphia, thus officially opening the new offices of the bank to the public, may be 
observed on the corner of the table 


rtion of the officers’ room. To the left may be seen a part of the beautiful archway leading into the 
president’s private office and to the board of directors’ room, while to the right is visible part of 
the stairway leading to the second floor, where the various routine departments 
of the bank are located 
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The board of directors’ room 
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‘Donsteel”’ door on the massive new vault, which is one of the first of its kind to be constructed 
in the United States. It is said that a sixteen inch shell will do little more than dent the surface of this 
new! nvented metal, while an acetylene torch used against the surface for twenty-four hours made no 
impression whatever. There are accommodations for 20,000 individual boxes in this vault, besides a 
Special compartment for the storing of valuables in bulk, a separate vault for the treasurer’s money and 
secur ities, and alsoa night vault for the accommodation of the night tellers. This vault was built and 
insta!!-d by the Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, Ohio. 
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New home of the Meriden Savings Bank, Meriden, Conn., designed by 
Messrs. Holmes & Winslow of New York 


Some Recent Bank 


NEW BUILDING FOR MERIDEN SAVINGS 
BANK 


N unusual feature of the new 

building of the Meriden Savings 

Bank of Meriden, Conn., is that 

it faces the street on three sides. North 

Jay granite was used in the construc- 

lion of these three facades, the window 

frames and sash being of steel. The 

uilding has a frontage of sixty-one feet 
and a depth of seventy-six feet. 

The design of the building is Italian 
Renaissance which, while simple, is very 
effective. Messrs. Holmes and Winslow 
of New York are the architects. 

The premises will be occupied ex- 
clusively by the bank, which will con- 
duct a safe deposit business in addition 
to its savings accounts. The interior will 
be most complete in every respect, in- 
cluding modern facilities for expediting 
service to the depositors. 


FIRST BUILDING CONSTRUCTED BY A 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 


HE Federal Land Bank of the First 
District has just completed and 
moved into its new bank building at 
Springfield, Mass., the first structure to 
be buili by any of the Federal Land 
banks. ‘The building is situated at the 


Building Operations 


corner of State and Byers streets, set- 
ting back from the street to allow grass 
plots and shrubbery to form the proper 
setting for the structure. 

A colonial design was employed for 
the building. It was carried out with a 
granite base, antique waterstruck brick, 
and wood, with a slate roof, all har- 
monizing. ‘These are typical products, 
obtainable in the district in which the 
bank is located. 

One enters the building through a 
spacious vestibule into a public lobby, 
at each side of which are the private 
quarters of the officers of the bank. Be- 
yond the public space is a large open 
office and working space, the vaults 
being located at the rear of the building. 

Descending to the basement, one 
enters the spacious and well equipped 
dining-room and kitchen, together with 
the locker rooms, rest rooms, toilets, 
heating plant, ete. 

On the second floor are located the 
directors’ room and a library. The rest 
of this floor is open office space. 

The third floor will contain open of- 
fice space and an assembly hall, where 
the clerks and officers may hold their 
business meetings. 

The interior of the building is car- 
ried out in colonial style to harmonize 
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The Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Mass., the first land bank to be housed in its own 
building. The architect was the Thomas M. James Company of Boston 





Interior of the Federal Land Bank of Springfield, 
showing the well-lighted office space 
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with the exterior. With the assistance 
of the rotunda in the center, a spacious, 
airy, well-lighted office space is pro- 
vided, in which the clerks and officers 
should be able to work in a most efficient 
manner. 

The building was designed, after a 
very careful study of the banking re- 
quirements of this institution, by the 
Thomas M. James Company of Boston 
and New York, and it was erected by 
the Fred T. Ley Company. 

The new building is a modern, up- 
to-date bank building, designed to meet 
the particular requirements of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank. The result is a bank- 
ing center of interest to the community, 
and one with sufficient possibilities for 
expansion to meet the increasing de- 
mands for service which may develop 
in coming years. 

The First District Federal Land 
Bank building is looked upon as a busi- 
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ness asset. as it attracts attention by its 
various obvious evidences of prosperity, 
yet the whole was carried out with 
economy as the watchword. 


REORGANIZATION OF 
YORK OFFICE 


ANNOUNCES 
NEW 


HE Thomas M. James Company, 

architects and bank specialists, 3 
Park street, Boston, has announced the 
reorganization of its New York office 
at 342 Madison avenue. 

The official roster of the New York 
office will hereafter be as follows: 
Thomas M. James, president; F. P. 
Simonds, W. J. Ball, vice-presidents ; 
and E. D. Lord, construction engineer. 

This reorganization has been effected 
in order to further improve the special- 
ized service rendered by this company 
during the past twenty years. 





T ) insure comfort to the patrons and at the same time add to the decoration of the interior is the 
purpose of Curtis ‘“Eye Comfort” Lighting as shown above, installed in the Franklin Trust Company, 


New York City. 

Th « luminaries consist of attractive glass bowls inside of which are placed special X-Ray Reflectors 
whi lirect the light to the ceiling, from whence it is diffused over the whole room in an even, comfortable 
glow. Such lighting is the nearest approximation to the ideal qualities of actual daylight. Total absence 


of g! ec and a beautifully lighted interior is the result of the choice of Curtis Lighting. 
was *n with the aid of the regular lighting only. 





This photograph 


No flashlight or other auxiliary light was used. 
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LOOR plan of the National Chautauqua County Bank, Jamestown, New York, which was designed by 

Alfred C. Bossom of New York. In the June number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE the dimensions 
of this bank were incorrectly given as 36 feet wide, with a maximum length of 100 feet and 60 feet at the lesser 
dimension. This should have read 46 feet wide, with a length of 120 feet. As will be noted from this floor plan, 
space has been provided for the officers on each side of the entrance, not on the right only, as was stated in 
the June article. 








VERY banking establishment is careful in its selection of fittings and interior appointments because 
it has a certain atmosphere to maintain and because it has a position of responsibility and leadership 
to hold in the community. 


The Liberty National Bank, Covington, Kentucky, pictured above, shows a discriminating choice of all 
the appointments. And no small part is played in helping to promote the general effect of harmony by the 
beautiful wrought iron luminaries (lighting fixtures) designed specifically for the interior by the Luminaire 
Studios of Curtis Lighting, Incorporated. ‘‘ Bank-Ray,” using the famous X-Ray Reflectors, another 
product of Curtis Lighting, Inc., provides the soft, comfortable lighting over the tellers’ cages. 
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The Architecture of Mutual Savings Banks* 
By Clarence Wilson Brazer, Architect 


LTHOUGH there are many 
A special detail requirements which 
the experienced bank architect 
will suggest, the design of a savings 
bank is the least complicated of all 
financial institutions which he is called 
upon to plan. There are comparatively 
few departments, and consequently few 
employees to house, compared to the 
volume of the deposits. The architect 
should, however, be furnished with a 
statement of the number, and sex, of the 
officers and employees in each depart- 
ment. He should also know the num- 
ber of depositors and the maximum 
“crowd” to be accommodated at any 
one time. Generally a savings bank 
erects what is termed an “individual” 
building, rarely complicated by the re- 
quirements of an office building above. 
Where the value of the land, or other 
conditions, require such additional 
income-producing features, some sacri- 
fices such as less important entrance, 
poor natural lighting and arrangement 
of the floor area, are usually involved, 
due to the supports, stairs, etc., re- 
quired by the building above, which also 
frequently precludes the use of top light. 
An “individual” building maintains the 
bank’s dignity, importance and individ- 
uality unsubmerged, and gives oppor- 
tunity for a monumental and distinctive 
design. 

As to the size, shape and location of 
the lot: here if possible the architect’s 
advice should be obtained, as a savings 
bank is very difficult to arrange suc- 
cessfully upon a long, narrow lot. The 
plot, if possible, should have a width of 
at least fifty feet. Generally speaking 
the ideal plot is an oblong in shape, 
nearly square. If surrounded on each 
side by adjoining buildings, top light 
is generally necessary, and as much 
light as possible must be obtained from 
the street facade. Upon a _ corner 
property enough light can usually be 
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obtained from the two streets to elimi- 
nate the skylight. 

It is sometimes desirable to remain 
upon an old location while erecting a 
new building. The new Citizens Say- 
ings Bank in New York City was 
erected under and over the old building 
until the new could be moved into, when 
the old was removed and replaced with 
the new. This procedure cost compara- 
tively little more and saved moving ex- 
penses, refitting new quarters, and rent. 
At the same time no serious incon- 
venience was caused either the deposi- 
tors or the bank, and the psychological 
effect upon the depositors and com- 
munity in general was helpful, especial- 
ly with a temperamental class of 
patrons, some of whom could not read 
removal signs. 

The main floor plan of a savings 
bank, in order to provide room to handle, 
without congestion, the large crowds at 
interest periods, should devote two- 
thirds of the floor area to the public 
space and one-third to the working 
space. This requirement, coupled with 
the desirability of the separation of the 
various classes of customers, especially 
the paying and receiving, and the de- 
sirable concentration of the compara- 
tively few employees, has resulted in a 
standard so-called “peninsula” plan, 
in which the working space is almost 
entirely surrounded by the public space. 
In the new Greenwich Savings Bank, 
New York, the working space is an 
“island” entirely surrounded by the 
public space. In such a large building 
the officers may well be placed in a 
balcony, where they can readily detect 
any congestion and issue instructions 
for its relief. In smaller buildings the 
usual raised floor at the rear of the 
“peninsula” gives the officers ample 
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Extract from an address to the Conv 
of the National Mutual Savings Bank 
ciation, New York City, June 6, 1924. 
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New building of the Citizens Savings Bank in New York which was built under and over the 
old building without interuption of business 


supervision, and also direct contact with 
the employees and vault. Ante rooms 
for those calling upon the officers, and 
convenient consultation and committee 
rooms, should here be provided. The 
various advantages of the “unit” teller 
system should be carefully considered 
for increased efficiency, and additional 
wickets. or cages, should be provided 


adjoinin the regular tellers’ wickets to 
relieve congestion when necessary. 
Prop: rovision for future expansion 
of th nber of wickets should always 
be con red, 

Surr. ding the public space may be 


located ‘'; public toilet rooms and tele- 


phone booths. Ample seats should be 
provided for patrons awaiting entry on 
their books, etc., and these may well be 
built against the walls. In a savings 
bank fronting on more than one street, 
more than one entrance may be desirable 
the more quickly to handle the separate 
classes of depositors, as separated by 
the ushers and watchmen. Where land 
is valuable it is usually necessary to 
place the employees’ locker, toilet and 
recreation rooms either in the basement 
or in a mezzanine or upper story. In 
some instances a pistol range is also 
desired where employees may become 
acquainted with the necessary means of 
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defense. Other recreational facilities, 
such as a hand ball court located upon 
the roof, give an opportunity for re- 
freshing the mind and maintaining the 
clerk’s poise and pleasant personality, 
by a few minutes diversion during the 
lunch hour. If several or more women 
are employed, a library or rest room is 
essential. Where there are a sufficient 
number of employees it is frequently 
found desirable to provide, in a well- 
lighted and attractive location, a dining 
room with kitchen where lunch may be 
quickly served. A separate dining room 
may also be provided for the officers and 
visiting directors. If the large board of 
trustees’ room can be conveniently lo- 
cated near the kitchen, monthly or an- 
nual dinners may easily be served upon 
the board table. 

In the mind of the public, the real 
raison d’étre for the savings bank is its 
vault, or strong box. And so it is very 
desirable that the vault be placed in a 
secure and important position, where it 
may impress its great strength upon 
the depositor and thus attract him to 
place his funds therein. Where a safe 
deposit department is permitted it may 
well be located in a basement vault, 
under the main vault, as the public are 
thus entirely excluded from the bank’s 
private vault. As in some states savings 
banks are not permitted to engage in a 
safe deposit business, a vault of small 
area will usually provide sufficient ca- 
pacity for the bank’s cash, securities and 
valuable records. Provision should, 
however, be made for future growth, and 
without occupying valuable floor area, 
this can well be done in a mezzanine 
story, thus raising the height of the 
vault and increasing its relative im- 
portance, so that it may be seen from 
all parts of the banking room. As most 
of the securities of a savings bank are 
generally in registered bonds and a com- 
paratively small amount of cash, it is 
not so important to provide a vault of 
great strength. A ten-inch steel door 
with a one and one-half inch steel lin- 
ing, or an eighteen-inch steel protected 
concrete wall, gives sufficient protection 


to obtain the lowest burglary insirance 
rate. Any additional thickness of doors 
or walls is usually provided to impress 


the public, and where the customers. 


enter the vault, as in a safe deposit de- 
partment, a massive vault door has great 
psychological value. 

The modern tendency of savings bank 
design is toward a high and impressive 
banking room, well lighted with win- 
dows through which the interior may be 
seen from the exterior, and thus invite 
the public to enter for more intimate 
inspection. The proportions of such a 
room should be visible from all portions 
of the public space. Due to the central 
location of the working space, one’s 
view of the walls is cut down by the 
height of the banking screen, and thus 
height of wall becomes necessary if the 
monumental effect is to be retained. Any 
decoration should therefore be confined 
to the upper part of the walls and the 
ceiling. In three of the newest savings 
banks in New York City the extreme 
ceiling height varies from sixty-five to 
seventy-five feet. In a small community 
it may be well to have the window sills 
so low, and the vault so visible, that 
every passerby is a watchman for its 
protection. In densely populated ccom- 
munities, however, the general desire 
is that a bank should be practically 
riot proof from exciteable mobs, and «: 
windows in such a building may there- 
fore be placed high in the wall, where 
the angle of light falls well upon the 
working space in the center of the floor. 
Not so much light is necessary in the 
public space, where lighting fixtures 
may be provided for the check desks. 

A well designed building should 
always be organic, that is its construc 
tion and purpose should be clearly 
expressed upon the exterior, so that no 
shock or disappointment, is encountered 
when entering the building to which one 
has been attracted. A savings bank 
should not only be beautiful, but it 
should express the simple dignity, 
solidity and strength which the public 
has a right to expect from such an in- 
stitution. The local surroundings will 
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generally control the style and so-called 
seale of the design. What might be 
suitable in one community would be en- 
tirely unsatisfactory in another. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, large areas 
of solid wall surface with deep door and 
window reveals, giving the impression 
of thick walls, create a desirable sense 
of strength and power. As large, or 
massive, a scale as will be still in keep- 
ing with the surrounding buildings and 
yet maintain refinement, is most to be 
desired. The Gothic style with its small 
wall surfaces, delicacy of scale and 
vertical movement, is not generally suit- 
able to express power and importance in 
a low building. The monumenta: sty'es 
of Greece, Rome and the Renaissance 
possess characteristics suitable for tie 
best expression of such a financial in- 
stitution. In a rural community pos- 
sibly brick with a Colonial treatment 
may be most appropriate, but in a city, 
among large and important buildings, 
the most durable stone, of a light, warm 
and permanent color, and of large in- 
dividual pieces, is necessary if the build- 
ing is to have distinction. Whatever the 
style, if the design is “‘correct’’ as to 
period the building will never become 
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passé. Honesty and durability are the 
most necessary attributes of materials. 
Any sham tends to create suspicion and 
the integrity of the edifice should re- 
flect the honesty of the institution. The 
construction should of course be fire- 
proof. If ecenomy is necessary it is 
better to sacrifice ornament and use 
plain but durable materials. The pub- 
lic space should be of materials readily 
washed and cleaned, and in the working 
space a quiet floor is important. As a 
mutual savings bank is the property of 
its depositors, it should not in any sense 
be accused of extravagance. Such a 
building should make its artistic appeal 
mainly through architectural propor- 
tions, rather than by an excess of ex- 
pensive ornament. Simple and quiet 
mural decorations of appropriate sub- 
jects can do much to teach the lessons 
of thrift and economy, and at the same 
time beautify the interior of the banking 
room. 

Finally, a well planned, simple, hos- 
pitable, distinctive and impressively de- 
signed building is a permanent asset; a 
satisfaction to the depositors, directors 
and officers, and a monument of which 
the community at large will be proud. 


W 
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I MMENSE !Emer- 
gency Door in pro- 
cess of Construction in 
the shops of the Diebold 
Safe & Lock Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 





ARTIAL View of 

the ““‘burglar-proof”’ 
shop of the Diebold 
plant showing how the 
steel lining is built up 
and assembled. 





NOTHER View of 
the “burglar- 
proof” ‘shop showing 
linings in process of 
construction. 
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Manufacturing Safes and Vaults 
By J. A. Criswell 


HE protection of property is 
second only in importance to the 
safeguarding of life and health. 

The manufacturer of safes and vaults 
undertakes to preserve the wealth of the 
nation as represented by cash, bonds, 
all types of valuable papers, jewels, 
etc., from destruction by fire or loss by 
burglars. 

Building the fireproof type of safes 
and vaults is much the simpler part of 
the business. Creating, to meet at- 
tacks of men scientifically armed for 
destruction, is a much more difficult 
matter. This article will discuss briefly 
the burgiar-proof bank vault end of the 
business. 

Bank vaults must be constructed to 
withstand all methods of attack, includ- 
ing dynamite, nitroglycerine, and elec- 
trical and gas burning devices. Such 
construction involves great tonnage of 
metals and consequently requires fac- 
tories of considerable size to fabricate 
these metals. 

Such a factory must contain many 
machines, large and small, capable of 
reducing this raw metal to its proper 
shapes and sizes, and of putting the re- 
fining ramifications on the many deli- 
cate parts required in locking devices, 
bolt work and the like. 

Let us take a walk through the plant 
of the Diebold Safe & Lock Co. of 
Canton, Ohio. Railroad tracks and 
switches are on three sides of the plant 
for the unloading of heavy castings, 
plates and bars, and the loading of the 
finished product. Right through the end 
of the largest shop runs the track, en- 
abling the placing of cars directly under 
the crane way. Three twenty-ton cranes 
run the full length of the shop, enabling 
the hesviest doors to be picked up at 
the ass: bling point and placed by the 
crane i: the cars. 

The »:ain burglar-proof shop is 900 
feet lon and 160 feet wide, and has 


the latest regular and special designed 
machinery for the production of bank 
vault doors and steel linings. Round 
door boring mills are turning out mas- 
sive circular doors and vestibules; many 
planers are at work on plates, bars and 
angles for doors or linings. Here enor- 
mous milling machines are cutting down 
castings to proper form. In another 
place the hydraulic press is straighten- 
ing plates, and close by a large tem- 
pering furnace is hardening the 5-ply 
steel. Not far away is the power test 
drill, upon which all drill proof ma- 
terial is tested. 

Walking down the main aisle we 
see many vaults fully assembled, linings 
set up and fitted, and the doors in posi- 
tion attached to the linings. Thus all 
work is carefully fitted before leaving 
the factory, avoiding errors and make- 
shift erection in the field. 

Here is a beautiful circular door job 
for the Chapman National Bank, Port- 
land, Me., close by is another heavy cir- 
cular door for the Bank of Bay 
Biscayne, Miami, Fla., with satin nickel 
finish that appears like velvet. The 
Empire State is here represented with 
a large circular door and heavy lining 
for the City Deposit Company, Albany, 
N. Y. With this job is an emergency 
door, looking into the opening of which 
reminds one of looking into the breech 
of a large coast defense gun. 

The Astoria Savings Bank, Astoria, 
Oregon, is getting a fine vault, too, and 
here are several doors for Los Angeles 
banks. 

In one end of the shop we see, set 
up ready for final inspection, one of the 
enormous vaults for the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland. This particular 
vault is for safety deposit boxes. The 
steel lining is forty-six feet wide and 
sixty feet deep. The vault will have 
20,000 safety deposit boxes in actual 
use, with ample space for future growth. 
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